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PREFACE 


Why did I write this book? I always wanted to write 
a book. I had been trying my hand at writing since my 
tenth year. For a long time I had been interested in 
local history, and for some years I had been accumulating 
data relating to the history of Jamaica. In the summer of 
1935 I decided to find out as much as possible about the 
ministers who had served the Jamaica Presbyterian 
church since the publication of Dr. James M. Macdonald’s 
Iwo Centuries in the History of the Presbyterian 
Church, Jamaica, L. I., which was printed in 1862. I had 
made some progress in this direction when, on April 22, 
1936, I was asked by the joint boards of the church to 
act as a committee on history, with a view of bringing 
the history of the church up to date, in preparation for 
the celebration of the two hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the church to be held 
in the spring of 1937. At once I set to work. Soon I 
decided to broaden the scope of the history so it would 
embrace the whole period from its founding to the 
present time. But as the time for the celebration drew 
near, I realized that much information was lacking which 
should be incorporated in the book; moreover, that time 
was insufficient to shape acceptably even the material 
already in hand so it might be printed in time for the 
celebration. The celebration was held with éclat during 
the period beginning Sunday, April 25th, and ending 
Sunday, May 2, 1937. Since that time the work of com- 
pleting the history has progressed with as much con- 
tinuity as unavoidable interruptions would permit, until 
now it has become an accomplished fact. 

The purpose of this book is to present the entire 
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history of the church in a readable narrative form. The 
history of this church is so involved with the history of 
American Presbyterianism as a whole, in the early politi- 
cal and social movements of the day, that for certain 
periods the history of this church presents a picture in 
miniature of important developments in the religious life 
of the people, as well as of their political and social life. 
The controversy with the Church of England, as it af- 
fected Jamaica, is an extraordinary picture of the evils 
resulting from the mixing of politics and religion. 

The part played by members of the Jamaica church 
during the investment of the town by the British army is 
a thrilling tale of endurance and heroism. Members of this 
church took an active part in the tragic Civil War, 
which shook the Nation to its foundations and brought 
emancipation to the Negroes, yet leaving for them un- 
solved problems which may, perhaps, be solved only by 
the Christian church. 

During the past one hundred years and more this 
church, in common with other American churches, has 
greatly expanded its field of endeavor. The churches of 
America have performed a magnificent service through 
their foreign-missions boards. In this work the Jamaica 
church has taken a lively interest. It has contributed regu- 
larly to the support of foreign missions; one of its 
pastors was a member of the original Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, and one of its members spent some years as 
a medical missionary on the foreign field. Moreover, a 
goodly number of its young men entered the ministry 
and served as messengers of the gospel in many parts of 
the country. 

A complete list of persons and institutions consulted 
in the preparation of this history would make a fair- 
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sized chapter. A complete list of the manuscripts, books, 
and other sources consulted would make a much longer 
chapter. A list of principal sources consulted is given 
after the text. Free use has been made of the material 
accumulated by Dr. James M. Macdonald and incorpo- 
rated in his two histories of the church: A Sketch of the 
History of the Presbyterian Church, in Jamaica, L. 1, 
published in 1847, and Two Centuries in the History of 
the Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, L. I., published in 
1862. | have worked principally at the library of the 
Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, New York; 
the Long Island Collection of the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, Jamaica; the library of Union Theological 
Seminary, and the New York Public Library, New York 
City; the Library of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
Newark, New Jersey; the Pennypacker Collection, East 
Hampton, Long Island; and the Suffolk County His- 
torical Society, Riverhead, Long Island. By correspon- 
dence I have consulted the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Princeton University, at Princeton, 
New Jersey; as well as many other individuals and insti- 
tutions that were invoked by me either by letter or in 
person. 

Foremost among those who have assisted me in the 
preparation of this work is Dr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, 
former Chief of the American History Division and 
Keeper of Manuscripts at the New York Public Library, 
and, since June 16, 1940, a member of the session of this 
church. I would be ungrateful if I failed to mention 
also Mr. Richard B. Sealock, former librarian of the Long 
Island Collection at the Queens Borough Public Library 
at Jamaica, and his able assistant, Miss Alice H. Meigs; 
as well as Mr. Herbert F. Ricard, the present librarian 
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of that Collection, and his assistant, Miss Doggett. Miss 
Edna Huntington, Librarian of the Long Island Historical 
Society, has been a gracious and intelligent helper. At 
East Hampton, Mr. Morton Pennypacker graciously gave 
me virtually his exclusive attention for several days. With- 
out enumerating any more, I wish to testify that every- 
where I have experienced a uniform spirit of willing and 
kindly codperation. Nevertheless, Dr. Paltsits is the one 
to whom I am most greatly indebted. Much of the mate- 
rial for the book had been accumulated and a first draft 
of the story written before I consulted Dr. Paltsits. How- 
ever, he directed my attention to some sources that I had 
overlooked, he read the entire manuscript critically, as 
well as read it a second time in order to have it in proper 
form for the printer. Dr. Paltsits’s aid has been of incal- 
culable value to me. It would be impossible to estimate 
the extent of my obligation to this eminent historian for 
the interest he has shown in my work and for the time 
he has devoted to helping me perfect this history of the 
old First Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, New York. 

A knowledge of history should be of material benefit 
to those on whose shoulders rests the responsibility of 
directing the affairs of men and of nations. It is hoped 
that this book may serve as a guidepost to those who 
come after us to direct their steps from the errors into 
which their predecessors were sometimes led. So, to those 
who have borne with me thus far, I recommend a reading 
of the entire narrative, trusting that its perusal will yield 
both pleasure and profit. Since I profess no claim of 
inerrancy, I assume full responsibility for any errors of 
omission or commission that may be discovered. 

Grorce WoopruFF WINANS. 

Jamaica, Long Island, 
September 15, 1942. 
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CHAPTER I 


Wuy PresByTeERians Lerr ENGLAND AND Wuat THEY 
Founp IN JAMAICA 


The First Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, New York, 
was founded in 1662 and has a record of continuous 
activity from that year until the present time—an un- 
usual achievement for an American Presbyterian church. 
During the American Revolution Jamaica was occupied 
by British troops and American patriots were imprisoned 
in the Stone Presbyterian Church. But, though many 
churches throughout the colonies were forced to suspend 
Operations at that time, services continued to be con- 
ducted without interruption by the Jamaica Presbyterian 
congregation. Moreover, on account of its determined 
and persistent opposition to encroachments on its rights 
by the established Church of England during the 
eighteenth century, the Jamaica church holds a unique 
place in the annals of American Presbyterianism. 

When delving into the origins of Presbyterianism, 
we find its form of doctrine and worship traceable to the 
personality of John Calvin—therefore in its broader ap- 
plication the system has been called Calvinism. The 
church historian, Dr. Charles Lemuel Thompson, has 
said: “As to its essential principles, however, it may be 
traced to Christ and his apostles. It aims to recover and 
apply the principles of Christian life announced by Christ 
and the doctrines formulated by his apostles.” 

The oldest churches of English Puritans on Long Island 
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antedated the Westminster Assembly. They were on the 
eastern end of Long Island, at Southold and Southamp- 
ton, and by 1648, when the Peace of Westphalia ended 
the desolating and bloody conflict of the Thirty Years 
War, other early Puritan churches had their beginnings, 
at Newtown in 1642, at Hempstead in 1644, and at East 
Hampton in 1648. Huntington followed in 1658 and 
Jamaica in 1662. In the judgment of the Rev. Epher 
Whitaker, in his account of “Presbyterianism on Long 
Island” (1906), “these early Puritan churches .. . were 
all alike ‘Town churches, and all doubtless Presbyterian 
in doctrine.” He analyzes their status, thus: “Some 
called themselves Presbyterian. Others deemed it prudent, 
very early (Hempstead, for example), to name them- 
selves churches of Christ only.” By “Town churches” 
was meant that the towns called and paid the respective 
ministers to be their public teachers; and quite generally 
the people were required to attend the Sunday services. 
Church control was subject to the civil government as a 
matter of common practice. It was this civil contro] that 
militated against non-conformism. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, New York, 
was founded by men who had come to America seeking 
religious freedom, which was non-existent in England 
during the early years of the seventeenth century. These 
men not only detested the rule of the Bishops, but were 
well aware of the horrid cruelties inflicted on those who 
refused to conform to Episcopal rites. An extraordinary 
instance will suffice to show what sometimes happened 
to those who were bold enough to even express their 
opinions regarding the superior merits of other forms of 
worship. In 1630 a book favoring Presbyterianism was 
published by Dr. Alexander Leighton, who, because of 
this, was subsequently condemned in the Star Chamber at 
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the instigation of William Laud, later Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The good doctor was severely whipped, 
then set in the pillory and one of his ears cut off, one 
side of his nose slit up and he was branded on the cheek 
with a red-hot iron. A week later, his sores still being 
unhealed, he was whipped again at the pillory in 
Cheapside, his other ear was cut off, the other side of his 
nose was slit, and his other cheek was branded. He was 
finally released by the Parliament, after having languished 
in prison for eleven years; but he was then unable to 
either see, hear, or walk. There were many cases of per- 
secutions in a lesser degree. 

Among those who opposed the policies and tactics of 
Laud was the Rev. Richard Denton, a pastor of a church 
at Halifax, England. Mr Denton was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1603 and lived at Priestly Green. He took 
his Bachelor of Arts degree at Catharine Hall, University 
of Cambridge, in 1623, and for about seven years was 
minister of Coley Chapel in the Parish of Halifax, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In 1633 Charles the First di- 
rected the republication of the so-called Book of Sports for 
the Sabbath Day, which contained various things that Mr. 
Denton felt were wrong. This book had been so strongly 
opposed, when first issued in 1618 by James the First, 
that, although he had ordered every minister in England 
to read it from his pulpit, he prudently withdrew his 
command. In 1633, however, the King and Archbishop 
Laud insisted on compliance with this order. Those who 
refused to do so were subjected to harsh punishment. 
About this time, Richard Denton, finding that it would 
be impossible for him to both conscientiously perform 
his duties as pastor and obey the King’s mandate, gave 
up his charge at Halifax, and with some of his parish- 
ioners migrated to New England. 
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Mr. Denton was at Watertown, Massachusetts, for a 
short time in 1634; but most of the settlers there were 
Independents, whose practices he disliked. On the other 
hand, the Independents objected to Presbyterian disci- 
pline. As a consequence of these irreconcilable differences 
of opinion Mr. Denton, with some of his flock, went to 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1635. It appears probable 
that the same influences caused them to leave Wethers- 
field and remove to Stamford, Connecticut, in 1641. 
When Mr. Denton and some of his congregation came 
to Hempstead, Long Island, in 1644, they were wel- 
comed by the Dutch rulers of New Netherland, who 
were themselves Calvinists; and here Mr. Denton 
preached from 1644 till 1658 or 1659 when, according to 
differing authorities, he returned to England. The Dutch 
preachers in New Amsterdam, the Rev. Johannes 
Megapolensis and the Rev. Samuel Drisius, spoke of Mr. 
Denton as “a Presbyterian preacher, a pious, godly and 
learned man, who is in agreement with our church in 
everything,” and not only “sound in faith,’ but also 
“of a friendly disposition and beloved by all.” So high 
was his opinion of Richard Denton, that Director Gen- 
eral Stuyvesant, when on an official visit to Hempstead 
in 1657, personally urged Mr. Denton to reconsider his 
decision to leave the country. But because of the ill 
health of his wife and on “account of a legacy of four 
hundred pounds sterling, lately left by a deceased friend, 
and which they cannot obtain except by their personal 
presence,” Mr. Denton and his wife returned to England. 
He spent his last days at Essex, where he died in 1663, 
and there he was buried. 

Due to Indian uprisings and massacres in New Nether- 
land in September 1655, Petrus Stuyvesant and his coun- 
cil promulgated an ordinance of January 18, 1656, com- 
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manding all scattered inhabitants “to concentrate 
themselves, by next spring, in the form of Towns, Vil- 
lages and Hamlets” for their greater safety and defense, 
and declaring that those who remain thereafter ‘on their 
isolated plantations,” will “do so at their peril without 
obtaining in time of need, any assistance,” and that they 
will “moreover be fined annually in the sum of 25 guild- 
ers for the behoof of the public.” Seeking to fulfill the 
edict of the provincial government, a number of farmers 
living in the open between Hempstead and Brooklyn, 
petitioned Director General Stuyvesant for permission to 
settle themselves by concentration in a new town. After 
some negotiation with Stuyvesant, he granted their re- 
quest under date of March 21, 1656. Being under the 
jurisdiction of the Dutch government, the new town at 
first took the Dutch name of Rustdorp, meaning Quiet 
Village, but later was known as Jamaica. At Hempstead 
the founders of the town of Rustdorp had been under 
the ministrations of the Rev. Richard Denton. Some of 
them had been members of his congregation in England, 
and his two sons, Daniel and Nathaniel, were among the 
prominent men of the new community who stood 
staunchly for Presbyterianism. 

Although Rustdorp was settled in 1656, it was six 
years later that the church was founded. While there is 
no reason to suppose that there was any neglect of either 
public or private worship during those six years, we may 
reasonably inquire why so great a length of time was 
allowed to pass before the establishment of regular 
church services. It should be borne in mind that the 
pioneers who settled the town had come to a new and 
undeveloped country. To them it was a matter of para- 
mount importance to provide for the temporal necessities 
of their families. Consequently during six days of each 
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week the men were busily engaged in the many arduous 
tasks involved in making the country habitable as well 
as productive. 

This leads us to inquire as to the exact nature of the 
physical conditions with which these pioneers were faced. 
In the first place, they found on Long Island a milder 
and more salubrious climate than that to which they 
had been accustomed in New England. They found also 
that the aboriginal natives were more inclined to live 
at peace with the white men than had been the unfor- 
tunate tendency of the New England tribes. In one 
respect Rustdorp was more favorably located than their 
former home at Hempstead, where the north winds swept 
unchecked across the plains; while at Rustdorp the hills, 
just north of the original settlement, formed a wind- 
break which protected the colony from the full severity 
of the cold winter blasts. But the country, except for a 
few Indian trails, was an untracked and untamed wilder- 
ness. 

Both the hill slopes and the lower lands, which gently 
declined to the waters of the distant bay, were over- 
grown to a great extent by virgin forest. Daniel Denton, 
in his “Brief Description of NEW-YORK,” published 
in 1670, wrote of Long Island as follows: “The greatest 
part of the Island is very full of Timber, as Oaks white 
and red, Walnut-trees, Chestnut-trees, which yield store 
of Mast for Swine, and are often therewith sufficiently 
fatted with Oat-Corn as also Maples, Cedars, Saxifrage, 
Beach, Birch, Holly, Hazel, with many sorts more.” 
The wild life of the region was similar to that of the 
mainland, with an additional feature—the bay, the marsh- 
lands, and the shore supported a numerous and varied 
bird population. The bay waters swarmed with many 
species of fishes, and shell fish grew, unhampered, to 
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great size, an early visitor to Long Island remarking 
that some of the oysters were “not less than a foot long.” 
Inhabiting the woods were many kinds of birds. Speaking 
of the animals that were native here, Daniel Denton 
wrote: “For wilde Beasts there is Deer, Bear, Wolves, 
Foxes, Racoons, Otters, Musquashes and Skunks.” For 
some years the wolves gave the colonists considerable 
trouble. On February 6, 1663, the town of Rustdorp 
offered a bounty of seven bushels of Indian corn for each 
wolf’s head taken, the captor being obliged to bring the 
head to town and nail the gruesome trophy to a certain 
tree. 

The relations between the Indians and the founders 
of Rustdorp were usually peaceful. Although the savages 
were sometimes treated unjustly, they were few in num- 
ber and probably felt the uselessness of forcible re- 
sistance. On March 6, 1662 the town voted that the 
Indians should have a trooper’s coat and a kettle “ffor 
what is behind off the pay provided they give a ffull 
discharge ffrom claiming any right or interest in any 
part off the Land yt has been fformerly purchased.” 
But upon signing the release of the property, Waunitum- 
pak, Sachem of Rockaway, and his associates, Rockause 
and Kaniasowe, acknowledged themselves satisfied with 
the “8 bottles of lickrs” they had received for the land. 
A note explains that the liquor had been substituted for 
the kettle which the Indians were to have received. This 
document was subscribed before Daniel Denton, “Nota- 
rius,” under date of April 15, 1662. This sharp dealing 
had been indulged in by the town officials, notwith- 
standing that a town ordinance of February 27, 1658 had 
provided a fine of fifty guilders for furnishing liquor to 
the Indians. Later, Waunitumpak seems to have felt 
defrauded, for on February 17, 1664 the town voted to 
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give him a coat. Such was frontier justice in Rustdorp 
in those early days! Yet despite some injustices, all dis- 
agreements were settled in a peaceful manner. 

So, harbored at last in a region of country rich in 
natural resources, at peace with their neighbors, these 
hardy pioneers began the work of settlement. Land was 
cleared, roads opened, and houses built. The earliest struc- 
tures probably were raised in that region somewhat south 
of Jamaica Avenue and near the shore of what was once 
Beaver Pond, which then occupied the low ground just 
southwest of the present Prospect Cemetery. Notwith- 
standing the severe labors necessary to prepare the wilder- 
ness for the raising of crops, we envision a primitive way 
of life that was not without a certain idyllic charm. That 
charm seems enhanced, no doubt, by the softening mists 
of time; but the comparative security and independence 
of life in the Long Island wilderness certainly possessed 
advantages that the New England colonies had never 
enjoyed; moreover, here they were free from religious 
oppression. It is probable that the colonists foresaw no 
purely physical hardships which their determination and 
industry could not overcome; but they had no fore- 
knowledge of the struggles and contentions which would 
attend their efforts to establish an unsullied and con- 
sistent religious organization. 


CHAPTER II 
CuyurRcH FOUNDED AND First MINISTER 


Early in the year 1662 the inhabitants of the town 
of Rustdorp, in the Dutch Province of New Netherland, 
voted to erect a house for their minister. This decision 
marked the beginning of the activities of the organization 
which we know to-day as the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jamaica, New York. This earliest record of the church 
appears in the minutes of a town meeting held on Janu- 
ary 12, 1662, when it was decided to levy a special tax 
on real estate to meet the expense of building a “min- 
ister’s house,” or parsonage. 

If it should be asked why this record is in the minutes 
of a town meeting, the reply would be that at that 
time no one, either in Europe or America, thought of a 
church apart from the control of the civil government. 
This was true throughout the Province of New Nether- 
land, of which western Long Island then formed a part; 
it was equally true in Rustdorp. At this time all churches 
on Long Island were town churches, erected and sup- 
ported by the town. How closely interrelated were the 
secular and religious affairs of the town it may be difficult 
for us to realize. Nevertheless, incorporated in the records 
of the proceedings at town meetings, along with matters 
which related mostly to temporal affairs, such as highway 
upkeep, the appointment of magistrates, or fines to be 
imposed on the owners of stray cattle or hogs—we find 
a record of any business affecting the welfare of the 
church, such as the building of a manse. 
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The keeper of these records was Daniel Denton, the 
eldest son of the Rev. Richard Denton. Having been 
elected on February 18, 1656, he was the first clerk of 
the town of Rustdorp, which position he held for a num- 
ber of years. He was one of the better educated members 
of the colony and also served as notary and as magis- 
trate. As clerk of the town he was automatically clerk 
of the church. His book, “A Brief Description of NEW- 
YORK: formerly called New Netherlands,” which was 
published in London in 1670, has been called “one of the 
gems of American history, being the first printed descrip- 
tion, in the English language, of the country now com- 
prising the states of New York and New Jersey.” As 
joint clerk of the town and of the church, Mr. Denton 
under date of April 11, 1662, recorded in the official 
proceedings of the assembled townsmen, the contract for 
the erection of a minister’s house, twenty-six by seven- 
teen feet, which was awarded to Andrew Messenger and 
Richard Darling. 

The price of the manse was twenty-three pounds, one 
half to be paid in wheat, the other half in Indian corn 
at prevailing prices. This sum did not represent the total 
cost of the building since many of the materials were 
furnished by the town. The work was to be completed 
by August 15th and the builders were to be paid by 
Christmas or as soon as the corn should be “merchant- 
able.” The contract was subscribed before Daniel Denton, 
the town clerk. Darling signed his name to the document, 
but Messenger, evidently being unable to write—although 
doubtless a good mechanic, made his mark. The specifi- 
cations indicate that the materials and workmanship were 
to be of the best, and there can be little doubt that 
the house was well built and substantial in every respect. 
It stood on the east side of what is now Twombly Place, 
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and was just south of Jamaica Avenue. This house be- 
came the home of many of the ministers who served 
the church during the first one hundred and fifty years 
of its existence. The building was sold by the church in 
1812, and it was finally demolished about 1858. 

Zechariah Walker, the first minister to serve the 
church, was a licentiate. Soon after his arrival in Rust- 
dorp, he and his family took up their residence in the 
newly erected manse. Mr. Walker was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on July 15, 1637, and was the son of 
Robert Walker of that place. He studied at Harvard 
College for two years, but left in 1655, probably as did 
seventeen others at that time, in protest against the 
lengthening of the course for Bachelor of Arts from 
three to four years. His first wife was Mary Prudden, 
a daughter of the Rev. Peter and Joanna (Boyse) Prud- 
den, of Milford, Connecticut, and a sister of the Rev. 
John Prudden, who in 1670 became the second minister 
at Jamaica. His wife having died, he took as his second 
wife, Susannah Rossiter, a daughter of Dr. Bryan Rossiter, 
a physician of Windsor, Connecticut, and his wife Eliza- 
beth. On February 14, 1663 Mr. Walker’s salary was fixed 
at sixty pounds a year. Money was scarce, however, and 
Mr. Walker’s salary was paid in wheat at six shillings 
a bushel and Indian corn at three shillings and sixpence 
a bushel. On December 3, 1663 the record states, that 
“All the inhabitants of this town shall pay toward the 
maintenance of the ministry according to what they 
possess.” 

In 1663 the town built a town meeting house, twenty- 
six feet square, in which all public meetings were held. 
Abraham Smith, the official drum beater, on January 29, 
1663, was voted a salary of thirty shillings a year, pay- 
able either in “tobacco pay or wheat and corn.” For 
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this compensation he was required to beat a drum, to 
announce to the townspeople that it was time for them 
to assemble in the town meeting house to consider some 
matter of general concern, whether secular or religious. 
It may be, that at first, Mr. Walker preached in the 
“Ordinary,” or public inn, then kept by John Baylie; 
but following the completion of the town meeting house, 
he conducted services regularly in that building every 
Sabbath during the remainder of his stay in Jamaica. 

Mr. Walker was a man of “solid attainments,” well 
educated and sound in doctrine, “a pungent and powerful 
preacher and greatly beloved by the people he served.” 
The Jamaica people were so well disposed toward him 
that they offered to cut and haul his wood, cultivate his 
ground, and harvest his corn. In addition to this, they 
agreed to give him a deed to the “minister’s house” and 
home lot, on condition that he procured ordination and 
remained as their permanent pastor. However, he left 
Jamaica about August 7, 1668, to preach in the Second 
Congregational Church of Stratford, Connecticut, and 
later he was settled at. Woodbury, Connecticut. He died 
at Woodbury on January 31, 1699-1700, where he was 
buried; and his grave was marked by a rude head-stone 
of native rock, on which only his name and the date of 
his death were inscribed. The Jamaica church had been 
particularly fortunate in having enjoyed the ministra- 
tions of so able a man as Mr. Walker during the first six 
years of its existence. It was an auspicious beginning. 


CHAPTER III 
Dutcu INTOLERANCE 


The Jamaica church was Presbyterian from the day 
that it was founded. It was located in territory that was 
under the jurisdiction of the Dutch, who were sticklers 
for religious conformity, and the only religious con- 
venticles permitted in New Netherland were those of 
Calvinism. Although the church had been anxious to have 
Mr. Walker remain at Jamaica, his removal was caused 
by his failure to secure ordination in conformity with 
Presbyterian polity. Or, as the town minutes quaintly put 
it, he had not procured an “ordination answerable to the 
law whereby hee does not onely Capacitate himself ffor 
the preaching off the word but ffor the baptizing off 
infants.” 

Living, as we do, in a country where religious freedom 
has been an unquestioned privilege for so many years, 
it may be difficult for us to realize the great emphasis 
that was formerly placed on particular creeds and forms 
of worship, not only by individuals but also by govern- 
ments. Yet in order to understand the significance of 
certain events which took place during the early years 
of the Rustdorp colony, it will be necessary to indicate 
the limitations and restrictions in regard to religious wor- 
ship that were imposed on the inhabitants of New Neth- 
erland by the Dutch authorities. Among the original 
settlers of Rustdorp, there was undoubtedly a prepon- 
derance of adherents of the Presbyterian faith, and these 
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Englishmen were in complete agreement with the Dutch 
on doctrinal questions. The records show that after the 
Rev. Richard Denton’s return to England, Dominie 
Samuel Drisius, who understood English as well as Dutch, 
was sent to preach at Rustdorp because of an urgent 
appeal forwarded to Director General Stuyvesant. He 
preached twice on January 9g, 1661 and baptized ten 
people. Yet the religious record of the first six years of 
the town relates principally to instances of persecution 
by the Dutch, of those who disagreed with them in 
ecclesiastical polity. The founders of this church, who 
had so earnestly desired freedom to worship as their 
consciences dictated, and who had sacrificed so much 
in order to be able to enjoy that privilege—these men, 
notwithstanding their lofty ideals of freedom and justice, 
were only too willing to codperate with their Dutch 
overlords in denying the same privilege to others. It 1s 
regrettable that our Presbyterian forebears should have 
shared with the Dutch their hatred of all other sects; but 
they lived in an age when religious freedom was a myth 
and toleration generally unknown. 

Why did this intolerance exist? The charter granted 
by Director General Stuyvesant to the patentees of 
Rustdorp under date of March 21, 1656, gave them the 
privilege of exercising the Reformed Christian Religion, 
which would seem to have been liberal enough to have 
included any body of Protestant Christians, but it did not. 
What then was the Reformed Christian Religion? When 
Protestant churches separated from the Catholic Church, 
they did not pretend to form a new church, but merely 
to reform a corrupt church, hence these churches were 
referred to as Protestant Reformed Churches. When dif- 
ferences of opinion arose regarding theological beliefs 
and church government, a national gathering of all the 
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Dutch Reformed Churches was called together at Dort, 
Holland, in 1618, with delegates from other countries, 
who were present merely for advice. This body, after 
much wrangling and bitterness, decided the questions 
brought before it in accordance with the teachings of 
John Calvin. What Calvin had insisted on was not the 
outward form, for all that was needed for a true church, 
he had said, was the word of God duly preached and 
the simple administration of the sacraments, the church 
being ruled by presbyters, or elders, chosen for that pur- 
pose by the members of the congregation. This system 1s 
known as Calvinism. 

The Westminster Assembly, which met at London in 
1642, had formulated a similar statement of doctrine and 
practice, to which the major part of the Englishmen who 
founded Rustdorp were loyal. Thus it appears that the 
Jamaica church was Presbyterian at the time it was 
founded in 1662, and through all succeeding years, as the 
record will show, it has clung tenaciously to Presby- 
terian practices. 

Petrus Stuyvesant’s instructions as Director General of 
New Netherland required him to maintain the Reformed 
Religion “in conformity to the word and the decrees 
of the Synod of Dort, and not to tolerate in public any 
other sect.” He endeavored to do just that. His father, 
the Rev. Balthazar Johannes Stuyvesant, had been the 
pastor of a Reformed Church and prominent in the Synod 
of Dort, and Petrus Stuyvesant’s early training had no 
doubt led him to believe that no good could result from 
the practice of any other form of religious worship than 
that used by the Reformed Churches. The animosity of 
the Dutch was directed particularly against Lutherans 
and Quakers. They opposed, however, Independents of 
any Christian belief, who followed the custom of con- 
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sidering each congregation a unit with no organic or 
doctrinal connection with any other church. Such 
churches came to be known as Congregational churches. 
Most churches in New England at this time were Con- 
gregational in polity. Some occurrences in Flushing pre- 
saged what might be expected in Rustdorp. William 
Wickendam, a Baptist, had officiated as a minister of the 
gospel without having been called or appointed by any 
ecclesiastical or secular authority. He was haled before 
the council, and under date of November 11, 1656, was 
banished from the province. A year later a courageous 
attempt was made to broaden the official standpoint and 
thus promote greater religious tolerance. On December 27, 
1657 a number of the inhabitants of Flushing under the 
leadership of Tobias Feake, petitioned Director General 
Stuyvesant to grant to all, whether Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Independents, or Quakers, freedom to worship God 
as their consciences dictated. This petition was also signed 
by Henry and John Townsend, both of Rustdorp. Feake 
was severely condemned for his “audacity” in attempting 
to uphold other sects, “especially the abominable and 
heretical sect of Quakers,” and was sentenced to be ban- 
ished from the province. 

Similar penalties were imposed on Quakers in Rustdorp. 
In 1661 Nathaniel Denton and Richard Everitt, magis- 
trates of the town, informed the Director General of 
a meeting of Quakers at the house of Henry Townsend 
in Rustdorp. Action was taken against those chiefly 
responsible for the meeting and a number of them were 
either fined or banished. Among them was Henry Town- 
send, who was fined twenty-five pounds, Flemish, or 
sixty dollars. John Townsend was banished. This was 
severe treatment. While some of the practices of the 
Quakers in England were decidedly reprehensible, the 
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conduct of those who settled on Long Island never gave 
the authorities the slightest excuse for the persecutions 
which were inflicted on them. Such incidents serve to 
show the close relationship that existed between political 
and religious life in New Netherland. Director General 
Stuyvesant was so zealous in living up to the letter of his 
instructions; his treatment of various sects was so out- 
rageous, and the resulting complaints of his punishments 
were so numerous, that he was finally reprimanded by his 
superiors in Holland, and counselled to be more lenient in 
the future. 


CHAPTER IV 
New NETHERLAND TAKEN BY THE ENGLISH 


In the meantime, while events similar to those just 
related had been taking place, the English had been 
scheming to take New Netherland from the Dutch. Their 
plans met with success when New Amsterdam was sur- 
rendered to them on September 8, 1664 (new style). 
The colony was renamed New York in honor of the 
Duke of York, to whom a patent to the new colony had 
been issued; and thereafter Rustdorp was known as 
Jamaica. The articles of capitulation guaranteed to the 
inhabitants of Jamaica their charter rights as outlined in 
the original Dutch charter. The harsh treatment which 
had been visited by Director General Stuyvesant on re- 
ligious groups other than those of Calvinistic doctrine 
was now to be abandoned. The Duke’s Laws of 1665 
required all preachers to produce evidence of ordination 
“either from some Protestant Bishop or Minister, within 
some part of his Majesty’s Dominions or the Dominions 
of any foreign Prince of the Reformed Religion”; but 
they also provided that no person “be molested, fined, or 
imprisoned, for differing in judgment in matters of Re- 
ligion who profess Christianity.” This was the state of 
affairs when Mr. Walker left Jamaica in the month of 
August, 1668. 

The church now found itself without a pastor at a 
season when farmers, who composed the larger part of 
the congregation, were unusually busy. Action taken to 
procure a new minister resulted in the engagement of 
John Prudden, who was ason of the Rev. Peter Prudden 
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and his second wife, Joanna (Boyse) Prudden, of Mil- 
ford, Connecticut, where John was born on November 
9, 1645. He was graduated from Harvard College in 
1668 and the following year taught in the famous Rox- 
bury Grammar School at Roxbury, Massachusetts. On 
March 6, 1670 his salary at Jamaica was fixed at forty 
pounds a year in “good currant cuntry pay.” He was 
also to have the use of the minister’s house and _ lot. 
Mr. Prudden had been at Jamaica more than two years 
when, on July 30, 1673 (old style), New York was re- 
captured by the Dutch, who held it until October 31, 
1674 (old style). The Dutch authorities, under date of 
October 1, 1673, issued a statement to the effect that the 
Reformed Christian Religion must be maintained and 
that no other form of worship would be tolerated. 
Taking advantage of this manifesto, Humphrey Under- 
hill and William Creed refused to pay their tax for the 
support of Mr. Prudden. They pretended to excuse them- 
selves on the ground that the Reformed Religion had 
not been maintained, as required, in conformity with the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort. Accordingly, on May 9, 
1674, Nathaniel Denton, the town clerk, requested Gov- 
ernor Colve to issue an order that would compel the two 
men to pay their share of Mr. Prudden’s salary. It was 
true that Mr. Prudden was a licentiate, and, although 
urged to secure ordination, he had thus far failed to do so. 
Having engaged to preach in Westchester, Mr. Prudden 
left Jamaica about January 13, 1674. 

At once efforts were made to obtain another preacher. 
The pulpit was supplied for a time by the Rev. William 
Woodruff, a scholarly Scot who had been ejected from 
his church in England by the Act of Uniformity. He was 
said to have been “too good” for Jamaica. He was at 
Jamaica before November 14, 1674. On January 24, 1675 
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he was asked to become the settled pastor, but he declined 
the call and some years later returned to England. 

Again without a pastor, the church sought out its 
good friend the Rev. John Prudden, who since leaving 
Jamaica had preached at Rye and Bedford, New York. 
He consented to return, and on June 19, 1676 an agree- 
ment was made between the church and him, which stip- 
ulated that he was to have a salary of forty pounds a 
year, one half to be paid in “marchants pay delivered at 
Yorke,” the other half at Jamaica in country pay “as it 
pas between man and man.” In addition, if he remained 
ten years, he was to be given the minister’s house and 
lot. Since he stayed at Jamaica more than ten years he 
became the owner of this valuable property, which, after 
he had left Jamaica, was conveyed by him, on September 
29, 1693, to the town in exchange for a considerable 
tract of land in another part of the town. On August 23, 
1692 Mr. Prudden was called to Newark, New Jersey, 
where he served the church of that place until he re- 
signed on June 9, 1699. He spent the remainder of his 
life in Newark, where he died on December 11, 1725 
and his remains were buried in the rear of the church of 
that place. Subsequently, the original gravestone, with 
inscription suitably commemorating the life and work 
of this worthy man, was placed in the walls of the church. 
Although Mr. Prudden was not an eloquent preacher, 
he was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 

Thirty years had now passed since the church had 
been founded, during which its affairs had progressed 
with no suggestion of discord. The sound judgment 
displayed by those in charge of the vitally important 
matter of obtaining ministers was reflected in the quality 
of the men selected—for they were all men of sterling 
worth. The future of the church looked bright. 
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CHAPTER V 
Tue Ministry Act 


The first intimation of anything which might interfere 
with the happy church relations that had thus far pre- 
vailed in Jamaica, came in 1685, when on February 6th 
of that year the Duke of York succeeded to the throne 
of England under the title of James the Second. His 
instructions forwarded to Governor Thomas Dongan, 
in 1686, while granting toleration to all Protestant sects, 
made the Church of England (Episcopal) the established 
church of the colony. This royal edict was doubtless 
the underlying reason for Mr. Prudden’s failure to make 
any long term agreement with the church after 1686. 
Furthermore, the uncertainty caused by this new order 
of things induced Mr. Prudden in 1688 to propose the 
formation of a Congregational church with himself as 
pastor. This suggestion was at once emphatically rejected 
by the Jamaica people, who were insistent on maintaining 
their church in accordance with the order and system 
which characterize Presbyterianism. Consequently, al- 
though Mr. Prudden remained at Jamaica for some years 
after 1686, he acted merely as a temporary supply. 

Severe trials were in store for the Jamaica Presbyterians 
as a result of the passage on September 22, 1693, of the 
Act for Settling the Ministry. They had always enjoyed 
the privilege of worshipping according to their beliefs. 
Up to this time there had been no question raised as to 
their inherent right to select whomever they wished as 
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their preacher, to pay him by a tax as had been their 
custom for the past thirty years, and to assign to him the 
use of the property set aside for church purposes during 
the time that he should be their minister. But when this 
act was passed by the colonial assembly it marked the 
beginning of a secret but concerted effort on the part of 
the Episcopal faction to encroach on the rights of the 
Presbyterians. The act was framed by Governor Fletcher 
in conjunction with James Graham, speaker of the as- 
sembly. It was an insidious piece of legislation clothed 
in language which made it appear that its sponsors de- 
voutly wished to advance the cause of true religion, 
while in reality their only object was to provide financial 
support for the Church of England. On October 9g, 1693, 
Governor Fletcher, in a communication addressed to the 
Committee of Trade, wrote: “I have gott them to settle 
a fund for a Ministry in the City of New York and 
three more Countys which could never be obtained be- 
fore, being a mixt People and of different Perswasions.” 
Perhaps the real intent of the act was not apparent, 
because at the time of its passage there were no Episcopal 
churches in the province of New York. At all events it 
was enacted by a legislature, the majority of whose mem- 
bers were not only adherents of other sects, but strongly 
opposed to the doctrines, ceremonies, and government 
of the Episcopal church. Had every member of the as- 
sembly scrutinized the bill before voting, it would not 
have had the slightest chance for passage. But they were 
unsuspicious of any trickery, and realized their mistake 
only when it was too late. The act did not deny to any 
Protestants the right to worship as they chose, but it did 
compel all non-Episcopalians in Jamaica, and in all of 
the territory affected by the bill, to pay a tax for the 
support of the Episcopal church. 
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What were the provisions of this measure? It provided 
for the induction and establishment of “good and suffi- 
cient Protestant ministers” in New York City, and the 
counties of Richmond, Westchester, and Queens; for 
the election by the freeholders of two church wardens 
and ten vestrymen, and required “at least two of the 
justices of every city and county” and “the vestrymen 
or the major part of them” to lay a tax for the mainte- 
nance of the minister and of the poor. The amount of 
the tax for Jamaica was sixty pounds, payable in “country 
produce.” Also, “All and every of the respective min- 
isters, that shall be settled into the respective citys, coun- 
ties, and precincts, aforesaid, shall be called to officiate 
in their respective precincts by the respective vestrymen 
and church wardens, aforesaid, and always provided that 
all former agreements made with ministers throughout 
this province shall continue and remain in their full force 
and virtue, anything contained herein to the contrary 
hereof in any ways notwithstanding.” Fears soon arose 
that the Episcopalians, through the influence of the gov- 
ernor, would reap all the benefits of the act. Accordingly, 
in 1695, the Assembly declared that the benefits of the 
act were to apply to dissenting Protestant preachers as 
well as to Episcopalians. The real purpose of the measure 
became apparent on April 13, 1695, when Governor 
Fletcher ruled that the act could apply to none but Epis- 
copal clergymen, since no other church had wardens and 
vestrymen. He added, however, that the law must be 
interpreted by the judges. 

Under these circumstances the Presbyterians experi- 
enced difficulty in securing a preacher; but, after more 
than a year had passed, George Phillips was engaged to 
take charge of the congregation. He was a son of the 
Rev. Samuel and Sarah (Appleton) Phillips of Rowley, 
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Massachusetts, where he was born on June 3, 1664. He 
studied at Harvard College, whence he graduated in 1686; 
and after that he preached at several places in New 
England before coming to Jamaica in 1693. On January 
1, 1694 he was voted a salary of sixty pounds a year, 
which was to be raised by voluntary subscriptions and 
not as heretofore by a tax on all of the inhabitants of the 
town. This method of obtaining money for the pastor’s 
salary was adopted on account of the uncertainty that 
was felt respecting the interpretation that might be placed 
on the recently passed Ministry Act. ‘There were ninety- 
two pledges, ranging from five shillings to two pounds a 
year. Later it was agreed to give Mr. Phillips all monies 
collected in excess of the sixty pounds. Soon after his 
coming to Jamaica Mr. Phillips married Sarah Hallett, 
daughter of William and Sarah (Woolsey) Hallett of 
Newtown, Long Island. The minister’s house was now 
repaired, and it was decided that, should Mr. Phillips stay 
during the remainder of his life and leave a widow, she 
should be paid one year’s salary. Mr. Phillips is said to 
have “possessed a happy vein of wit and humor, which 
rendered his company and conversation always agree- 
able”; but some critics felt that this detracted from his 
dignity as a minister. But the Jamaica people, evidently, 
thought it would be an advantage to have a pastor with 
such a pleasing personality, since they endeavored in 
every possible way to persuade him to remain at Jamaica. 
On the other hand, he may have felt that his tenure as 
pastor would be insecure, and maybe foresaw some of the 
difficulties that sooner or later would inevitably vex the 
church because of the reactions of the Ministry Act. On 
April 30, 1697 he was called to the church of Brook- 
haven, Long Island, now usually spoken of as the Setau- 
ket Presbyterian Church, which he served until his death 
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on June 17, 1739. He was buried in the cemetery con- 
nected with the church, and there a monument has been 
erected to the memory of this preacher, who throughout 
his long service in the ministry, was known as a good 
man and a faithful pastor. 

After a delay of about a year, the services of Jeremiah 
Hobart were secured. He was at Jamaica as early as 
April 15, 1698, and probably preached there all that 
summer. On September 13th of that year, Joseph Smith 
and Jonas Wood were appointed to interview the gover- 
nor in regard to the settlement of Mr. Hobart as the 
pastor of the church. This interview, however, proved a 
failure, and subsequently Mr. Hobart left Jamaica. He 
was the son of the Rev. Peter Hobart of Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was born at old Hingham, England, on 
April 6, 1631, and when about four years of age came to 
America with his father. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1650, and on April 6, 1659 he married Eliza- 
beth Whiting, daughter of the Rev. Samuel and Eliza- 
beth (St. John) Whiting, of Lynn, Massachusetts. After 
some years spent in New England, where he preached 
at several places, he was ordained at Topsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on October 2, 1672. Before his coming to Ja- 
maica he preached also at Hempstead for a number of 
years. Mr. Hobart had at various places experienced difh- 
culty in collecting the salary promised him. In at least 
one instance he was obliged to go to law in order to 
enforce its payment. Laxity in payment of the ministers 
was not unusual in the early colonial days. None the 
less, Mr. Hobart, though thoroughly familiar with the 
inconveniences caused by having his salary in arrears 
when raised by a tax, saw nothing appealing in the pros- 
pect of having to depend on voluntary contributions at 
Jamaica. After he left Jamaica he became the first min- 
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ister of the Strict Congregational Church in the Haddam 
Society, in Connecticut, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. Here he had an associate during the last year 
of his pastorate. Mr. Hobart died November 6, 1715 (old 
style), and although then eighty-four years of age, had 
attended church on that forenoon and partaken of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. His last resting place is 
marked by a stone in the old Haddam cemetery. 

‘The experiences we have recited made it appear to the 
Presbyterians of Jamaica, that it would be virtually im- 
possible for them, under the Ministry Act, to have a 
regularly installed pastor settled over them. Therefore, 
they resorted with others to strategy. The Colonial As- 
sembly, which was composed mainly of non-Episcopali- 
ans, introduced a bill, in the spring of 1699, which pro- 
vided for the settling of dissenting ministers. ‘his meas- 
ure, however, was rejected by the royal Governor Coote 
on the ground that his instructions from the King had 
required that religious worship should be maintained ac- 
cording to the rites of the Established Church of England. 

Although the attempts to secure a settled pastor had 
met with temporary failure, the church’s efforts to pro- 
vide a suitable and permanent place of worship were 
brought to a successful conclusion. Up to this time the 
town meeting house had been used for church worship. 
On January 9, 1689, it had been proposed to erect a 
meeting house, by which was probably meant a church. 
Yet, as funds were difficult to obtain, it was not till ten 
years later that the building became a reality. A commit- 
tee appointed as early as 1697 had succeeded in securing 
only enough money to build the church about three feet 
above the ground. It was fortunate, therefore, that on 
May 15, 1699, the colonial assembly passed a Building 
Act, which permitted any town in the province to tax 
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the freeholders in order to meet the expense of erecting 
a house of worship. Jamaica promptly took advantage of 
this law, and the structure was completed before the end 
of the year. The new building stood in the center of the 
village, in the middle of the main highway (now Jamaica 
Avenue), directly opposite Union Hall Street (now 162nd 
Street), carriages or wagons passing on either side of it. 
The building was exactly forty feet square, with walls of 
stone. A bell hung in the belfry at the center of the pyram- 
idal roof, and surmounting all was a weather vane of 
sheet copper, a rude imitation of a dove; yet little did the 
townspeople anticipate the scenes of turbulance and dis- 
order that would soon take place in the shadow of this 
emblem of peace. 

After the building had been erected some of the Dutch- 
men and others living at the west end of the town re- 
fused to pay their share of the tax. The matter was finally 
referred to arbitrators, whose award was made under 
date of April 15, 1701, and provided that those in arrears 
should pay the amount assessed against them within two 
weeks, and be forever acquitted of any further claim in 
connection with the edifice. The claims were fully met 
on April 28, 1701. Having been so released from any 
further responsibility in connection with the building, 
the Dutch inhabitants of the town organized a congre- 
gation of their own, in which the Dutch language was 
used exclusively for many years. This new organization 
was functioning as early as June 1, 1702. It was called the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, while from this 
date the town church, or English Reformed Church, was 
called the Presbyterian Church. 


CHAPTER VI 
BEGINNING OF THE PERIOD OF TURMOIL 


For a period of approximately thirty years immediately 
succeeding the erection of the Stone Church, the people 
of Jamaica had to contend with a series of distractions 
and disturbances which seriously retarded the orderly 
development of the religious life of the town. The plans 
of the Presbyterians were rudely disrupted by the colo- 
nial authorities, who adopted the dictatorial and domi- 
neering methods that had been used in England, and from 
which the colonists had hoped to escape when they mi- 
grated to America. Furthermore, on each side the con- 
tending parties displayed an overweening confidence in 
the infallibility of their own particular method of bring- 
ing about what each believed to be a just solution of 
the dilemma which had been forced on the town by the 
passage of the Ministry Act. 

The Presbyterians were not contending for freedom 
to worship as they chose; but there were other matters 
which disturbed them greatly. The points at issue were: 
The question of title to the minister’s house, church lands, 
and the Stone Church; and the question of the right of 
the government to tax all of the inhabitants of the town for 
the support of the Episcopal minister. But the men of 
the Presbyterian church refused to be thwarted by ad- 
verse circumstances. They were patient, yet persistent 
and determined; they never relaxed their efforts to main- 
tain what they conceived to be their rights; and, although 
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it took decades, in the end their efforts were crowned 
with success. 

No attempt was made to enforce the Ministry Act 
at once; but this is what eventually occurred. Since a 
large majority of the people of Jamaica were adherents 
of the Presbyterian church, it almost invariably happened 
that those who were elected to serve as vestrymen and 
church wardens were likewise of that sect, and they 
always called a Presbyterian minister. However, since 
the Church of England was the Established Church of the 
royal province, an Episcopalian was invariably inducted 
as preacher, regardless of the fact that he had not been 
called by the wardens and vestrymen as provided in the 
Ministry Act. Therefore these Episcopalian preachers 
were considered by the wardens as men not qualified to 
receive the salary raised by tax. Furthermore, although 
the Ministry Act specified that the minister’s salary 
should be paid by the wardens, they always refused to 
pay any salary to a Church of England preacher until 
forced to do so by the legal authorities. The Episco- 
palians, however, claimed not only the money raised by 
tax for the minister’s salary, but contended, that because 
the Church of England was the established church, it 
followed that all town property that had been set aside 
for church purposes, belonged also to that denomination. 
At various times the Episcopal party succeeded, through 
devious means, in getting possession of the property, 
which they used for the benefit of their sect. But the 
Ministry Act was the law of the land, and like a veritable 
sword of Damocles this portent of trouble hung over the 
community. In the meantime, as we shall see, the Presby- 
terians, anxious though undismayed, continued to con- 
duct worship regularly. 

When, a few months after the completion of the Stone 
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Church, the congregation found itself without a preacher, 
it quickly secured the services of John Hubbard. He was 
the son of John and Ann (Leverett) Hubbard, and was 
born in Boston where his father was a leading merchant. 
Evidently of a thoughtful disposition, it is said that he 
made a practice, while living at home, of reading the 
whole Bible through six times a year. Graduating from 
Harvard College in 1695, he remained a year longer for 
further study. Throughout his stay at college he received 
a scholarship. He must have been of a fun loving disposi- 
tion, judging from his having been frequently fined for 
misdemeanors. He taught school at Hadley, Massachu- 
setts; and in 1698 he received the degree of Master of 
Arts from his alma mater. His wife, whom he married on 
June 12, 1701, was Mabel Russell, daughter of the Rev. 
Daniel and Mabel (Wyllys) Russell, of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. On November 28, 1700, the church voted 
unanimously to have Mr. Hubbard ordained according 
to Presbyterian usage, the expense of ordination to be 
met by voluntary contributions. The Act for Settling 
the Ministry had not been repealed or amended, and in 
order to comply with the provisions of the law, Mr. 
Hubbard was called to be pastor by the vestrymen and 
church wardens, most of whom were members of his 
church. The prospect seemed favorable for a peaceful 
pastorate, and for several years nothing happened to mar 
this pleasant outlook, yet Mr. Hubbard’s five years in 
Jamaica witnessed the beginning of the long feud be- 
tween the Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 

The Episcopal church had been technically the estab- 
lished church of New York since 1685; the Ministry Act, 
which was designed to benefit that church, had been 
passed in 1693; but up to 1702 there had been no attempt 
made to form an Episcopal congregation in Jamaica. In 
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1702, the Rev. Patrick Gordon, a Church of England 
missionary, was sent to establish the work of that sect in 
the town. He arrived on a Saturday night in July, intend- 
ing to preach on the following day, but could not do so 
on account of being ill with yellow fever, a disease he 
had contracted in New York City while spending several 
days there. His condition became worse rapidly and he 
died in about eight days. The funeral service was held 
on July 28, 1702, and his remains are said to have been 
buried under the communion table in front of the pulpit 
in the Stone Church. Lewis Morris said that “Mr. Gor- 
don’s abilities, sobriety, and prudence, gained him the 
good opinion of everybody acquainted with him, both 
of the church and among dissenters.” Commenting on 
affairs at Jamaica, the Rev. Benjamin Colman, a distin- 
guished contemporary minister at Boston, said that when 
Gordon came to Jamaica “he was greatly surprized in- 
stead of some place to gospelize, to find a worthy min- 
ister on the place ejected, and the greater part of the 
grieved inhabitants cleaving to him: Mr. Hubbard and he 
lived a few months [sic]* in perfect harmony and esteem 
of each other, and then God called for the precious life 
of Mr. Gordon, whom Mr. Hubbard visited and prayed 
with dying, and mourned when dead.” 

This cordial feeling between the two sects was destined 
to be of short duration. A new governor, Lord Corn- 
bury, arrived in New York in 1702. He was a cousin of 
the then reigning sovereign of Great Britain, Queen 
Anne. Cornbury was a professed friend of Episcopacy, 
but a man of little principle. His conduct both as gover- 
nor and in private was so odious that he was recalled by 


* Though the original has “months,” it was in fact only days 
that Hubbard and Gordon were together in Jamaica. 
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Queen Anne because of repeated complaints from the 
exasperated citizens of the colony. Such was the man 
with whom the Presbyterians had to deal during a critical 
period of their history. Much of the bitterness engen- 
dered between the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians 
may be traced to Cornbury’s maladministration of his 
office as governor. The first encounter of the Presby- 
terians with the governor was of a peaceful nature. On 
account of the scourge of yellow fever that raged in the 
City of New York, Governor Cornbury retired to Ja- 
maica in the autumn of 1702. The Presbyterian parson- 
age was at that time one of the finest residences in town, 
and Mr. Hubbard, out of respect to the governor and 
at great inconvenience to himself, courteously offered 
Cornbury the use of the manse during his stay in Ja- 
maica. The governor accepted this kind offer, and about 
October 2oth established himself in this house; thereby 
Jamaica was temporarily the capital of the province and 
the Presbyterian parsonage became the governor’s man- 
sion. With the return of colder weather the governor 
went back to the City of New York, about November 
14th. Mr. Hubbard then moved back into the manse and 
the work of the Presbyterians went on without inter- 
ruption. 

Whatever sense of security the congregation may have 
felt at this time was quickly dispelled a few months later 
when Governor Cornbury arbitrarily put the Church of 
England in possession of the Stone Church. During the 
year that had passed since the death of the much la- 
mented Patrick Gordon, services of the Church of Eng- 
land had been conducted in the Stone Church occasion- 
ally by the Rev. John Bartow. It so happened that when 
Mr. Bartow arrived in Jamaica on a Saturday in July of 
1703, it occasioned no apprehensions in Mr. Hubbard, 
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who went forward, as usual, with his plans for worship 
in the Stone Church on the following day, Sunday, July 
25th. It was a typical July day. The air was balmy, the 
sun shone brightly, and crops were growing luxuriantly. 
Peace, plenty, and contentment seemed everywhere to 
pervade Jamaica on this day set aside for cessation of 
labor and the worship of God. The people, dressed in 
their Sunday best, approached the church as the summon- 
ing bell announced the call to worship. Some came on 
foot, but many more from the distant farmhouses arrived 
in wagons after a quiet drive through the picturesque 
countryside. ‘They entered the building, took their accus- 
tomed places, and Mr. Hubbard began the service. Just 
at this moment the Rev. Mr. Bartow entered the church 
and proceeded directly to the pulpit, evidently expecting 
that Mr. Hubbard would make way for him. However, 
Mr. Hubbard, ignoring this intrusion, continued the ser- 
vice to its conclusion and dismissed the people, intending 
to preach to them again in the same place later on that 
day. This plan was frustrated by an unexpected event. 
Looking back, let us suppose that you had chanced to 
be in the vicinity of the Stone Church at the hour set for 
the afternoon service; you would have witnessed a sight 
which was far from comporting with the usual dignity 
and sanctity with which our Presbyterian forebears were 
accustomed to observe the Sabbath Day. There were no 
orderly groups of people sedately entering the building 
and quietly and primly seating themselves in readiness 
to listen to the anticipated discourse by the minister. 
On the contrary, standing near the door of the church 
were some angry and excited men whose dark looks and 
scowling faces gave evidence of their having been aroused 
from their usual Sabbath calm by an occurrence much 
out of the ordinary, and Mr. Hubbard was in their midst. 
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We may well ask, what had so agitated these men? Mr. 
Hubbard had come to the church on time to begin the 
service at the appointed hour; but on opening the door 
he as amazed to find that the Rev. Mr. Bartow, having 
arrived at the church very early, was conducting an 
Episcopal service. Thereupon Mr. Hubbard withdrew 
and discussed the situation with some of his parishioners, 
who quickly decided on a plan of action. While Mr. 
Hubbard repaired to a nearby orchard, the others en- 
tered the church and carried out some of the benches, 
going so far as to shove people off them when it was 
deemed necessary. These things created so great con- 
fusion that the Episcopal service was temporarily dis- 
continued. About half of the people had meanwhile as- 
sembled in the orchard where, with as much composure 
as they could command, they listened to a sermon by 
Mr. Hubbard. 

At the close of the service in the Stone Church the 
building was locked and the key was turned over to the 
sheriff. The Presbyterians at once demanded the key to 
the building; but being refused, they thereupon broke 
the glass in a window and put a boy through it to open 
the door, after which the seats were carried back into 
the church. Mr. Hubbard and the leaders of the dis- 
turbance in the church were summoned before Governor 
Cornbury. Mr. Hubbard was forbidden forever to preach 
again in the church; but Mr. Bartow was commended 
for the part he took in the affair. It was contended that 
because the Stone Church had been built by a public 
tax, it consequently belonged to the Established Church, 
meaning the Church of England. The leaders, among 
those who were responsible for the commotion while the 
Episcopal service was in progress, were threatened with 
penalizing for disturbing a divine service, however, as 
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they promised hereafter to keep the peace, they were not 
prosecuted. The Presbyterians, now having been ejected 
from their church building, held services regularly there- 
after in a barn. It was soon after this that they erected 
a building at the east end of the village, in which they 
continued to hold services during the twenty-five years 
that they were prevented from meeting in the Stone 
Church. 

After a year of comparative tranquility the Presby- 
terians faced another difficult situation. The Rev. James 
Honeyman, a Church of England preacher, was stationed 
at Jamaica for a short time. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. William Urquhart, who came to take charge of the 
parish in the summer of 1704. At that time Mr. Hubbard 
was living in the parsonage with his wife and baby. 
Governor Cornbury claimed that, since the house had 
been erected by a public tax, it was de facto the property 
of the Established Church, and therefore a Presbyterian 
clergyman had no right to the use of the building. Ac- 
cordingly, on July 4, 1704, Cornbury ordered Mr. Hub- 
bard to deliver the manse and church lands to the sheriff, 
which was done. Then, in compliance with instructions 
from the governor, the house was turned over to Mr. 
Urquhart, who was inducted on July 27th as Church of 
England minister at Jamaica. In the midst of their 
troubles the Presbyterians lost their young leader. Mr. 
Hubbard died October 5, 1705, at the age of twenty- 
eight years, and was buried in the old town cemetery. He 
is said to have been “a brilliant preacher, a successful 
pastor, and a sweet-tempered gentleman.” Perhaps he was 
of too gentle a disposition to cope successfully with the 
controversial conditions he had to face. 

Thus, through the arbitrary action of the royal gov- 
ernor, the Presbyterians were deprived of their church 
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building, parsonage, and church lands. However, the 
town’s people were still predominantly Presbyterian. 
There is no evidence that there was a single adherent 
of the Church of England in Jamaica when the parsonage 
was built and lands set aside for church uses. It is stated 
that only two Episcopalians contributed toward the fund 
for building the Stone Church; and even when it was 
diverted by Cornbury to the use of the Church of 
England an exceedingly small number of Episcopalians 
were in Jamaica. Episcopacy had triumphed by duress, 
and this compulsion had trampled upon justice. The law 
had been flouted in the name of religion, and the cause 
of true godliness languished. Yet, in the end, the law 
proved itself to be mightier than the irresponsible acts 
of an upstart ruler. 

With the property wrested from the Presbyterians 
through an open disregard for law, as related, it seemed 
as if the church’s ianaiae on must be complete. There 
remained still one more misfortune to be added to the 
injustices that had already been inflicted upon these long- 
suffering people. Though they were the innocent victims 
of a tyrannical governor, none the less they maintained 
unflinchingly the integrity of their position in opposing 
the enforcement of some provisions of the Ministry Act, 
while other provisions were being ignored entirely by 
their opponents. On July 4, 1704, the same day on which 
Mr. Hubbard had been ordered to vacate the parsonage, 
an action was begun by the governor to compel the en- 
forcement of that part of the Ministry Act which pro- 
vided for the raising of money for the support of a “good 
and sufficient Protestant Minister.” It eventuated at once 
in an order that directed the wardens to pay the money 
so raised to Mr. Urquhart, the minister of the Church of 
England. This attempt at coercion was met by deter- 
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mined resistance on the part of the wardens. They openly 
defied Cornbury, refusing to pay any salary to Mr. 
Urquhart, whom they had not called to be their minister, 
and therefore considered him as having no claim upon 
them. For so asserting their independence in resisting the 
governor’s order, the wardens were to be fined. 

The Ministry Act had caused trouble in other places 
of the Province than Jamaica, and this opposition led 
Cornbury, on June 9, 1705, to suggest an amendment to 
the Act, particularly for explaining it and putting it into 
execution in favor of the Established Church in several 
counties, including Queens. The new Act was passed on 
August 4, 1705, and in it was specified that money raised 
by a tax for the minister’s salary must be paid to the 
present incumbent, who had been inducted and estab- 
lished by the present governor. This legalized the pay- 
ment of the tax money to Mr. Urquhart, who thereafter 
received it regularly as long as he served the Church of 
England in Jamaica, although his immediate successor 
was much less fortunate in this respect. The Presbyterians 
had now lost not only their property, but were obliged 
as well to pay their share of the tax for the support of 
the minister of the Church of England. It was a painful 
experience to them. It would have been useless for them 
at this time, while Cornbury remained in the governor- 
ship, to attempt to regain what they had lost through his 
unwarranted acts. They bided the time, no doubt con- 
vinced that while a tyrant may rule for a day, the fight 
for justice never ceases until it leads to victory. 

Meanwhile, despite adverse conditions, the work of 
the Presbyterians went on. A few weeks after the death 
of Mr. Hubbard the congregation secured a new min- 
ister. His name was Francis Goodhue, a son of William 
and Hannah (Dane) Goodhue of Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
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where he was born on October 4, 1678. Mr. Goodhue 
was a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1699. 
Coming to Jamaica late in 1705, he was licensed to preach 
by Governor Cornbury in January 1706. 

A contemporary account of the plight of our church 
at this time, dated October 14, 1706, reveals that the town 
of Jamaica “consisted of considerably over one hundred 
families, and exemplary for all Christian Knowledge and 
Godliness, and a church with a worthy pastor in it”; 
that “although deprived of their meeting house, com- 
puted to be worth 1500 pounds (probably including 
land), yet the good people do adorn the doctrine of God 
their Saviour by a most laudable silence and wonderful 
patience under these things.” Another misfortune soon 
befell the Jamaica congregation. Mr. Goodhue, while on 
a visit to New England, was taken sick, and he died on 
September 15, 1707, at Seekonk, Massachusetts. He was 
buried there, his grave being marked by a memorial stone 
in the old Seekonk burial ground. This bereavement, 
coming when it did, was particularly disheartening to our 
church. 

The bereavement of their pastor was followed by an 
event that brought great relief to the Jamaica church, 
as well as throughout the province. The vain and im- 
perious Cornbury’s administration had come to an end 
with him in disgrace; and on December 18, 1708, he was 
superseded by John, Lord Lovelace, who arrived on that 
day after a rigorous passage of more than nine weeks. 
Lovelace was a man of liberal temperament, and so it was 
believed that under his administration justice would be 
meted out with equity to all. The Jamaica Presbyterians, 
still deprived of the use of their property, presented to 
the new governor a petition by which they sought re- 
dress of their grievances. Before any action had been 
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taken Lovelace died, on May 6, 1709, only a few months 
after having begun his administration. The Presbyterians, 
although now again frustrated, were aflame with reso- 
lution to regain what they had been deprived of by the 
despotic rule of Cornbury, who had so contemptuously 
ignored their rights. 


CHAPTER VII 
Tue Cyurcu Property RECOVERED 


The Presbyterians were now in a determined mood, so 
they prepared for action. About a year later there ar- 
rived in Jamaica a new minister, George McNish, under 
whose militant leadership the church continued to display 
a firm and united stand for its rights. George McNish, a 
native of Scotland, had studied at the University of Glas- 
gow, and in 1705 he and his classmate, John Hampton, 
were sent to the New World as missionaries. In June, 
1706, by order of Governor Seymour, of Maryland, the 
Somerset County Court licensed him to preach, and he 
preached in Maryland for several years before coming to 
Jamaica in the spring of 1710. At that time the min- 
ister’s house was in possession of the Church of England. 
The Rev. William Urquhart, the Episcopal preacher, had 
died in August 1709, and since his death his widow had 
been permitted to occupy the premises. But on demand 
she surrendered the building to the town. She was soon 
afterward readmitted by the town as a tenant with her 
daughter by another marriage, who had been married to 
“an Independent Student and approbationer” of theology, 
named Benjamin Woolsey. This took place on the same 
day that the newly appointed Church of England 
preacher arrived in town. He was Thomas Poyer, who 
was inducted as minister of the Church of England con- 
gregation on July 18, 1710. He was refused admittance 
to the parsonage and brought the matter to the attention 
of the authorities. The sheriff, John Everitt, a Presby- 
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terian, told the justice who issued a warrant of forcible 
detainer, that his conscience would not let him act against 
those who had possession of the building. Subsequently 
the widow Urquhart moved out at the request of the 
town, who wished the house for Mr. McNish. Accord- 
ingly, when Mr. McNish took up his permanent residence 
in Jamaica, he moved into the manse, which he occupied 
with his family throughout his pastorate. 

Such high-handed measures had been used to advance 
the interests of the Church of England that some of its 
adherents had fallen into the error of assuming that all 
laws, human or divine, should be set aside if they came in 
competition with what was considered to be the secular 
interest of their church. This attitude was reflected in the 
opinion expressed by the Rev. John Thomas, the Church 
of England preacher at Hempstead. In a letter of De- 
cember 3, 1710 written to London, he referred to the 
Jamaica Presbyterians, thus: “If these people are once 
more nipped in the bud and Mr. Poyer restored to his 
rights, I presume they will scarce offer to flutter again 
as long as there is a crowned head that sways the Scepter 
of Great Britain.” However Governor Robert Hunter, 
who came to New York on June 14, 1710, when urged 
by these hot heads to arbitrarily take the parsonage from 
the Presbyterians, firmly refused to do so, and declared 
that the question at issue must be decided by due process 
of law. 

Some correspondence between the Rev. Dr. Benjamin 
Colman, minister of an Independent congregation in 
Boston, and the Rev. Dr. White Kennett, Dean of Peter- 
borough, a prominent supporter of the Society for the 
Propagating of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, throws con- 
siderable light on the work of that society in America at 
this time. In a letter written in November, 1712, Dr. 
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Colman emphasized the great need for missionary work 
in America and praised the good accomplished, but added 
that sometimes the Society had been misled and imposed 
on by false reports, which had resulted in the use of 
funds in such a way as to actually hinder the spreading 
of the Gospel. He cited several instances of towns where 
“Religion is settled, Ministers legally fixed, the Word of 
God faithfully preached, and the Sacraments of Christ 
administered,” but where a very few discontented persons 
had secured a salary grant from the Society for a min- 
ister of the Church of England. One instance he cited was 
Braintree, Massachusetts. ““When a Minister was sent to 
them, he was ashamed of his errand, and diverted to some 
other place of service.” Finally, he adds: “To name no 
more, — Your Mission to the Town of Jamaica upon 
Long-Island near New York, was really a great Breach 
on the Law of Justice and Charity; if your Honourable 
Society could have seen into the Rise and Spring of it. 
Mr. Hubbard and the People there were unrighteously 
dispossessed of the Church and Ministry House and 
Lands; which the Town had built and given for the 
Worship of God after the Way of the Dissenters from 
the Church of England.” Dean Kennett replied, under 
date of September 15, 1713. He expressed his “Satisfaction 
in the Sense, Stile, and Temper of Dr. Colman’s letter.” 
He assured Dr. Colman that the Society had not sought 
to “obtrude” its charity but had “only yielded to the 
Requests of others; and if they impose upon our igno- 
rance at so great a Distance they are to blame; and much 
the more if they gratify their passions and act to serve 
their own interests by it.” “If we proceed upon mistake 
in such cases, sincerity and good intention is a plea and 
defence, which we hope God will accept; and our neigh- 
bors forgive us, if we have done them any harm.” 
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In Jamaica the Episcopal party continued their efforts 
to secure possession of the town’s church property. Soon 
after the death of the Rev. George McNish, the stalwart 
champion of the Presbyterians, the Episcopal minister, 
the Rev. Thomas Poyer, brought ejectment suits against 
the tenants of the parsonage and church lands. The trial 
was held at Jamaica before Chief Justice Lewis Morris of 
the Supreme Court. On October 29, 1724 the case was 
decided in favor of the Presbyterians, who thereafter en- 
joyed undisputed possession of the property. The Stone 
Church still remained in the hands of the Church of 
England, when Mr. McNish came to Jamaica in 1710. The 
Presbyterians were on the alert and took forcible pos- 
session of the building on April 10, 1710, the day after 
Gerardus Beekman had become acting governor. They 
were arrested, locked up and fined; but protested their 
innocence of any unlawful act, and appealed to Beekman 
for justice. Eventually their fines were remitted; but they 
were obliged to pay costs, and were advised to be more 
discreet in the future. During Mr. McNish’s pastorate he 
never had the privilege of preaching in the Stone Church. 
At a town meeting held on February 21, 1727, the Stone 
Church was assigned to John Carpenter, Jonas Wood, 
and Benjamin Thurston, some of the surviving trustees 
by whom it was built, to have and to hold in trust for 
the town and to be disposed of by them in trust for the 
town, according to the first intention of the builders. The 
town then brought suit to recover its house of worship. 
Judge Lewis Morris presided at the trial, which was held 
in Jamaica. On December 23, 1728 a verdict was rendered, 
which confirmed to the town its title to the Stone Church. 

Since all church business was transacted at town meet- 
ings and a record of such business was incorporated in the 
town minutes, we have spoken of the church and town 
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interchangeably. The close relationship, which had from 
the beginning existed between the town and the church, 
was terminated in 1753. At a town meeting held on April 
21, 1753, it was voted by a majority of the freeholders 
present, that the lands set apart by the town on June 9, 
1676 “for the use of a minister” and which the town had 
continued to use for “a minister of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination since that time, be given and granted by the 
town and they are hereby accordingly given and granted 
to Daniel Smith, Elias Baylis, Increase Carpenter, and 
Nehemiah Smith, the present elders and deacons of the 
Presbyterian church and congregation in the town of 
Jamaica, to have and to hold the same to them, their heirs 
and assigns forever in trust.” It was further voted that 
the lands were to be sold, the proceeds invested, and 
the income derived therefrom used “for the maintenance 
and use of such Presbyterian minister as shall be chosen 
by the said town forever.” This action definitely sepa- 
rated the management of the affairs of the church from 
those of the town, and thereafter the town minutes no 
longer contained a record of the business of the church. 
The oldest records now in the possession of the church 
are to be found in two books, each of which is inscribed 
“for the use of the Presbyterian Society in Jamaica.” 
These books were acquired soon after 1753 and contain 
records from about that date. One is a register and the 
other an account book. 


GCEPAP TER: VIII 


PRESBYTERIANS REBEL AGAINST SUPPORTING THE 
EpiscopaL MInIstry 


The double-faced Ministry Act was now to have a 
severe test, for Mr. McNish was bold and uncompro- 
mising in his opposition to having any of its benefits 
accrue to the Church of England. The question was not 
settled conclusively during his pastorate, and the wran- 
glings over the issue kept the town in a continual ferment. 
He was so outspoken that the Episcopal faction referred 
to him as the man “who has the assurance in the face of 
the country to aver that the Bishop of London has no 
power here,” and the record of his activities leaves no 
doubt that he meant what he said. Mr. McNish had been 
regularly called by the wardens in the spring of 1710, 
the tax for minister’s salary had been raised and paid to 
him—all of which was in accordance with the provisions 
of the Ministry Act. However, when Mr. Poyer, the 
Episcopal minister, failed to receive his first quarter’s 
salary, he sued the wardens. They defended their failure 
to pay him on the ground that, since they had not 
called him, they considered him unqualified to receive the 
salary. In this instance the wardens were upheld by the 
court and Mr. Poyer lost his suit. Several years later John 
Everitt and Thomas Hazard, wardens, were fined and 
dismissed from office when, under similar circumstances, 
they had refused to pay Mr. Poyer money that had 
been raised for the minister’s salary. The irony of the 
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situation in the latter instance consisted in the fact that 
Mr. Poyer, a conscientious and hard worker, had become 
the unwilling victim of a controversy he had not sought, 
and, being of a mild disposition, had tried to avoid. He 
repeatedly complained as well to the governor as to the 
missionary society in England that had sent him to Ja- 
maica; and, although he had sought redress in the courts, 
it was not until more than five years after he came to 
Jamaica that he received any salary at all from the town, 
only recovering then but a part of the sum in arrears. 

The Presbyterians sometimes resorted to more un- 
usual means to avoid payment of the tax for the support 
of the Church of England, with whose beliefs and rituals 
they were at variance. They wanted no lordship of a 
bishopric over them. Indeed, they had come to America 
to be free from such hierarchical control. The unwelcome 
situation made them resentful. Remembering the con- 
tentious era in the English world in ecclesiastical matters, 
one may perhaps be allowed to draw a charitable mantle 
over them, if at times they expressed their feelings un- 
seemly, if not also violently, as when the miller refused 
to grind Mr. Poyer’s corn and sent him word to eat it 
whole as the hogs do. 

A spectacular yet outrageous occurrence was witnessed 
in the autumn of 1718, when Richard Combs, or Comes, 
a deputy sheriff, went to the home of Daniel Bull to col- 
lect the tax, which Bull refused to pay. Combs returned 
on another day and was again refused, and Bull with a 
swinging axe threatened the deputy sheriff with personal 
violence if he dared to touch anything on his premises. 
He came a third time, but now brought with him some 
sixteen other men. He found Bull and six other men wait- 
ing for him, “with great Clubs in their hands, and stript 
to their Waistcoats,” while many more were in the house. 
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Announcing that he had come to distrain for the min- 
ister’s salary, Combs ordered the six men with clubs to 
assist him, but instead of helping him they lifted up their 
clubs and “bid him come if he durst, and gave him a 
great deal of Scurrilous Language.” Bull advancing to- 
wards Combs “told him if he came one foot forward 
he would knock out his brains.” So says the deposition 
of Combs. By this time a crowd had gathered and the 
whole village was in an uproar. Combs was bent on using 
force to levy on Bull by distress, but Justice Whitehead, 
being present, persuaded him to let the matter drop, 
whereupon Combs and his men left. The seven men were 
fined, but protested that Combs was a man with a bad 
reputation and they thought he was not actually a deputy 
sheriff. They also complained that they had been given 
no opportunity to testify in court, and that their fines 
were excessive. Later, on December 13th, perhaps after 
more sober thought, they humbly paid their fines, ex- 
pressed their regret for having caused a riot, and prom- 
ised to behave more peaceably in the future. 

Though Mr. McNish advised against paying of the 
tax, he never advocated the use of force, lest, as he said, 
a good cause might be lost by bad management. When- 
ever an opportunity offered itself, the Presbyterians chal- 
lenged any interpretation of the Ministry Act that com- 
pelled them to help support the Episcopal church. ‘The 
dispute was renewed in 1732. Between the time of the 
death of Mr. Poyer on January 15, 1732 and the induction 
of his successor, the Rev. Thomas Colgan, on January 31, 
1733, the tax for the minister’s salary had been raised as 
usual; but there was no one entitled to receive it. The 
sum of sixty pounds of this money had now accumulated 
in the hands of the wardens. Through the influence of 
the Presbyterians of the Jamaica church an act was passed 
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by the General Assembly, which empowered the wardens 
to dispose of this money, in their discretion, for the ben- 
efit of the parish. However, this act was vetoed. None 
the less, the wardens refused to pay Mr. Colgan his salary, 
even after he had been inducted, so he was obliged to go 
to law for it. The suit was decided in his favor. Hence- 
forth he had no more difficulty of that kind during the 
remainder of his pastorate at Jamaica, which ended by 
his death in December of 1755. 

In the spring of 1756 neither the Presbyterians nor 
the Episcopalians had a settled pastor. The wardens, 
a majority of whom were Presbyterians, called Simon 
Horton, a Presbyterian, to be their minister. He was 
refused induction by Governor Hardy, whose instruc- 
tions from England required him to settle only an Epis- 
copalian as minister of the Jamaica church. Accordingly, 
the Rev. Samuel Seabury, later better known as the first 
Episcopal bishop of Connecticut, was inducted on Janu- 
ary 12, 1757, and the wardens were forced to pay him 
the money raised by tax for the minister’s salary from that 
time until he left Jamaica in 1766. Another Church of 
England preacher, the Rev. Joshua Bloomer, was inducted 
on May 23, 1769. The wardens refused to pay him. He 
brought suit for the salary, yet, due to the pertinacity 
of the Presbyterians who opposed him at every turn, 
the case was not decided until 1774. He was then awarded 
all salary that was due him from the time of his in- 
duction till the commencement of his suit. 

In June, 1775, a year before the promulgation of the 
Declaration of Independence, the United Colonies of 
America, already in a state of war with the mother 
country, had been put on a new military foundation, and 
George Washington was chosen by the Continental Con- 
gress as commander in chief of the army and navy. In 
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the midst of this changing state of affairs in America, the 
Presbyterians of Jamaica filed a petition with the legis- 
lature of the province of New York, on September 29th 
of that year, requesting a new charter, which was granted. 
It was filed in the names of the Rev. Matthias Burnet, 
minister; Joseph Skidmore, Daniel Baylis and Elias Baylis, 
elders; and Nicholas Smith and Samuel Denton, deacons. 
The fifteen trustees of the church at the time were: 
Amos Denton, William Ludlum the elder, Waters Smith, 
Daniel Ludlum, John Thurston, John Smith the elder, 
Banjamin Thurston, Nicholas Everitt, Ephraim Baylis, 
Samuel Higbie the elder, Robert Hinchman, Nicholas 
Smith the younger, Benjamin Everitt, John J. Skidmore, 
and Ephraim Marston. 

In 1784 another charter was granted to the church, 
under the provisions of an act of the legislature of the 
State of April 6th of that year, at its first session after 
the peace. This act was entitled: ““An Act to enable all 
the Religious Denominations in this State to appoint 
Trustees; who shall be a Body Corporate, for the purpose 
of taking care of the Temporalities of their respective 
congregations, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” 
It was the forerunner in the State of New York of the 
present elaborate Religious Corporations Law. 

A new charter was obtained on July 16, 1841. At that 
time the elders were Nathan Shelton and Amos Denton; 
and the trustees were Thomas Smith, David Lamberson, 
Laurens Reeve, Jacob Bergen, James Herriman, Daniel 
Baylis, Nicholas S. Everitt, and William Ludlum. Under 
this charter the church continues to operate, as well as 
the implications of the State’s laws for religious corpo- 
rations. 


CHAPTER IX 
PRESBYTERIANISM ORGANIZED 


During the troublous period which closely followed 
the erection of the Stone Church, such clashes as those 
related did not claim the attention of the church and its 
pastor to the exclusion of other matters of equal, if not 
greater, importance. Soon after the formation of the 
original Presbytery of Philadelphia, the Jamaica church 
became affiliated with that body and coéperated in the 
movement to extend organized Presbyterianism through- 
out the American colonies. On reaching America in 1705, 
Mr. McNish had promptly become a member of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, which was formed at about that 
time. It was the first ecclesiastical organization of that 
nature to be constituted on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
McNish served as moderator of Presbytery in 1710 and 
in 1716. He was the only member from Long Island until 
1715, when the Rev. Samuel Pomeroy of Newtown, Long 
Island, became a member. In 1717 Mr. McNish and Mr. 
Pomeroy, with several other Long Island preachers, 
formed the Presbytery of Long Island. This was the first 
Presbytery to be constituted in the province of New 
York. : 

The first Synod in America was formed at Philadelphia 
in 1717. It was known as the Synod of Philadelphia. 
The formation of this body indicated a considerable 
growth of Presbyterianism. Mr. McNish was the mod- 
erator and preached the sermon from the text, John 
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21:17, “Lovest thou me?” Following the delivery of this 
discourse the committee on overtures, of which Mr. 
McNish was a member, made its report. One proposal 
was that a “Fund for pious uses” be established. This 
overture was adopted by the Synod and a sum of about 
eighteen pounds was contributed to the fund by those 
present at the meeting. The following year Mr. McNish 
was a member of the committee entrusted with the dis- 
bursement of money from this fund, which was used for 
the support of ministers’ widows, to establish new 
churches, to aid young men studying for the ministry, 
and for similar purposes. The thought that prompted 
the formation of this fund was the harbinger of a move- 
ment that, during succeeding years, has developed and 
expanded. It now comprehends all of the varied and 
extensive missionary and benevolent activities carried on 
by the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. In this respect the Jamaica Presbyterian church, 
through its pastor, was closely identified with the begin- 
nings of Presbyterian missionary work in the New 
World. In 1721 Mr. McNish brought an offering from 
his people at Jamaica for this fund, and ever since that 
time the congregation has been actively interested in 
missionary causes. 

Mr. McNish was not only active in combating the 
claims of a government-controlled religious organization, 
which caused so much demoralization in Jamaica; but he 
was equally as zealous in seeking the extension of 
Christianity throughout the New World. This fact is 
attested through the medium of a letter which he wrote 
on November 15, 1718. It was written not long after the 
Jamaica people had so rioutously protested against paying 
the tax for the support of the Episcopal clergy. At the 
direction of the Synod of Philadelphia, Mr. McNish 
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wrote to the Rev. John Stirling, principal of Glasgow 
College, thanking him for his support of the church in 
America. Mr McNish had studied at Glasgow and may 
have been personally acquainted with Mr. Stirling. Mr. 
McNish wrote to him as follows: 


“Jamaica on L. I. Nov 15, 1718. 

“Rt Rd & Hond Sr, 
“I am by order of our Synod appointed to write yow 
a letter of thanks, for the many singular favours your 
exemplary piety has mov’d yow to do for the interest of 
God & godliness in these American parts: I am to tell yow 
St, our Synod are extreme sensible of the great hand 
yow have had both in projecting & bringing to beare 
several excellent things for encouraging the ministry 
here, beare with the expression, your commendation and 
praise is truly among the ministers of Christ in our 
bounds, reflect, Sr, what pleasure it must be to us to see 
that we are in the thoughts & pious affections of a man of 
your station and character in the church of God & that 
at so great a distance yow have heart and goodness as 
well as ability to be aiding to a few mean instruments 
seeking to recover poor lost sheep in this vast wilderness. 
“It’s many times a wonder to my thoughts, how many 
great & pious men in Brittain can beare with themselves, 
in living in so narrow a capacity as they do, do they not 
miss it in expounding or applying the 2nd petition of our 
Lords prayer, men to whom the Lord has given riches 
learning piety great interest yet want largeness of heart 
to communicate to the spreading the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity among men, humanly speaking, I see not what 
considerable progress Christianity will obtain in these 
plantations of America, ’till the ancient settlements in 
Brittain & Ireland shall put on a true generous christian 
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spirit and lay themselves out to seek the good of the dis- 
perst of these nations in America. May the desireable 
time come when the Lord shall claim America for his 
own & blessed be they who have a hand in ministering 
to so great a work. 

“I shall conclude with my hearty desires to the Lord 
of all goodness for favours of his right hand on yow & 
all yours, intreating withall, you'll go on to strengthen 
our interest & devise liberally for spreading the doctrin 
of salvation among us. I am much honoured, 

Your very humble ser 
Geo: McNish. 
“To the Right Reverend Mr. Jno. Stirling 
principal of the College of Glasgow.” 
“(Dorso) Synod Pensilvanie—Nov. 15, 1718.” 


Mr. McNish’s active and eminently useful career was 
ended by his death in Jamaica on March 10, 1723. His 
remains were buried in the old Jamaica cemetery, where 
his last resting place was marked by a stone that has long 
since crumbled to dust; but his memory lives on and 
gains added lustre with the passing years. At the time 
of Mr. McNish’s death, the Rev. James Anderson was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church in New York 
City. In a letter to “The Right Reverend and Honorable 
Mr. John Stirling,” dated November 25, 1723, Mr. Ander- 
son wrote: “It has pleased the Lord in sovereign provi- 
dence to remove, from amongst us by death, his eminent 
Servant the Reverend Mr. George McNish who hath 
been, for these sixteen or seventeen years past, a re- 
markable instrument under God for the support and 
defence of the Gospell, and of the presbyterian interest 
in these parts, and particularly exerted himself in the 
behalf of the poor distressed infant congregation here. 
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Our losse in him, we are ready to be affray’d is truly 
irreparable. But what shall we say. It is the Lord who 
both gives and takes att his pleasure. Blessed be his name: 
If that excellent man had lived, He would have effect- 
ually by his Epistles, back’d our present addresses, but 
he is gone, and we have now none near us, equally like- 
minded for us, who can do anything by their acquain- 
tance in your parts.” 


CEUXE AL RX 


Tue Jamaica Cuyurcu Experiences A Periop or More 
PEACEFUL ACTIVITY 


When the church property was returned to its rightful 
owners a few years after the decease of George McNish, 
the tension between the Presbyterians and the Fpisco- 
palians was considerably eased. The still unrepealed Min- 
istry Act, with provisions for a tax on all freeholders 
of every denomination for the support of the established 
church, continued to cause irritation and lawsuits. This 
did not, however, seriously interfere with the work of 
the Presbyterians. For a time conditions in Jamaica were 
relatively uneventful, and their church enjoyed a peace it 
had not known for years. 

During the period from about 1723 to 1775, Presby- 
terianism was expanding itself. Various enterprises were 
being carried on for evangelizing and educating the In- 
dians. Special commissions were sent to strategic points 
to organize new congregations, as well as to strengthen 
those already in existence and in need of encouragement. 
Despite a split in the Synod, a revival spread through the 
colonies, known as the Great Awakening. A new edu- 
cational institution was founded, where prospective 
preachers could receive suitable scholastic training. Some 
of the funds used to support these movements were con- 
tributed by the Jamaica church. During this period a 
famous evangelist, the Rev. George Whitefield, visited 
the town; but the fires of religious devotion were kept 
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burning in Jamaica mainly through the labors of a suc- 
cession of devoted pastors. 

About six months after the death of Mr. McNish, he 
was succeeded by Robert Cross, who was born near 
Bally Kelly, Ireland, in 1689; educated at the University 
of Glasgow, Scotland, and came to America in 1717. He 
preached at Newcastle, Delaware, before coming to 
Jamaica, where he took charge of the Jamaica church 
about October 10, 1723, and here he married Mary Old- 
field. It was during his pastorate that the church had its 
title to the church property confirmed. Though some- 
what irresponsible in his early years, Mr. Cross had en- 
tirely outgrown this laxity before coming to Jamaica, 
where his people are said to have “almost adored him.” 
The sermon he preached as moderator of the Synod of 
Philadelphia in 1736, from the text, 1 Corinthians 3:11, 
was dedicated by him to his Jamaica congregation. After 
fourteen years of service, and much against the wishes 
of the Jamaica church, he removed to Philadelphia, 
where he was installed on November 10, 1737, as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church of that city. He died 
in Philadelphia in August, 1766, being interred in the 
cemetery connected with the church he had served there. 
An epitaph on the marble tombstone that marked his last 
resting place extolled his goodness, and ended with this 
admonition: “Reader, imitate his virtues, and prepare for 
death.” 

The pulpit had been vacant but a few months when 
Walter Wilmot was ordained and installed, as successor 
to Mr. Cross, on April 12, 1738. The sermon on that oc- 
casion was preached by the Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church of New York 
City, then located on Wall Street. It was at that time the 
only Presbyterian church on Manhattan Island, having 
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been founded in 1716, while the Jamaica church had been 
founded more than half a century earlier. 

Walter Wilmot was the son of Alexander and Mary 
(Norris) Wilmot, of Southampton, Long Island, where 
he was born in 1710. He was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1735. His wife, whom he married on Decem- 
ber 28, 1742, was Freelove Townsend, daughter of 
Jotham Townsend, of Oyster Bay, Long Island. Mrs. 
Wilmot was of a Quaker family; but after her marriage 
she became a Presbyterian. Misfortune soon overtook the 
Wilmot household—Mrs. Wilmot died in February, 1744, 
less than half a year before him. 

Mr. Wilmot served the church for about six years, and 
also preached betimes to the Indians at Rockaway. It was 
during his pastorate that the noted evangelist, the Rev. 
George Whitefield, paid his first visit to Jamaica; and 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent came also during that time. 
Mr. Wilmot was “‘one of the most amiable of men”; when 
he died on August 6, 1744, the church sincerely mourned 
her loss. Many parents named their children either Walter 
or Walter Wilmot, in honor of his memory. A stone 
marked the place of his burial in the old Jamaica cem- 
etery. 

There was close codperation between Mr. Wilmot and 
the Rev. Azariah Horton, the Long Island missionary to 
the Indians. At Mr. Horton’s request, Mr. Wilmot 
preached to the Indians at Rockaway on November 22, 
1741. His discourse was evidently appreciated by the na- 
tives, who expressed their wish to have another visit from 
the Jamaica pastor. As early as 1740 work among the 
Indians was being carried on by Mr. Horton. David 
Brainerd and his brother John, grandsons of Jeremiah 
Hobart, former Jamaica pastor, were both engaged in 
mission work among the Indians of New Jersey. It was 
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David Brainerd who recommended Elihu Spencer, later 
pastor of the Jamaica church, as a suitable person to act 
as a gospel messenger to the Indians. Mr. Spencer, at the 
beginning of his career as a minister, from 1747 to 1749, 
was employed as a missionary among the Indians of New 
York and New Jersey. He is said to have acquired the 
ability to speak several Indian languages, and later in life 
he acted as official visitor to John Brainerd’s Indian 
school. 

The work with the Indians was only one manifestation 
of the evangelistic spirit that pervaded America at this 
time. A remarkable revival spread through the colonies, 
due largely to the preaching of the English evangelist, 
the Rev. George Whitefield, who first visited Jamaica in 
1740. The same year the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, another 
fiery preacher, was in Jamaica. Whitefield was in Jamaica 
again in 1764 and attracted such crowds, that often more 
than one hundred conveyances brought people to his 
meetings. There was no building large enough to accom- 
modate his hearers, so he preached to them under an 
apple tree not far from the Stone Church. 

Although the American church was growing, a con- 
troversy had developed in the original Synod of Phila- 
delphia, which resulted in the disruption of that body, 
and from 1741 to 1758 there were two Synods working 
independently of each other. The Old Side, led by the 
Rev. Robert Cross, former Jamaica pastor, frowned upon 
Whitefield and his revival methods. The New Side, led 
by the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, supported Whitefield. Both 
sides advocated a thorough education for ministerial can- 
didates; but the New Side deplored the “Cold and for- 
mal” preaching then prevalent, and urged the necessity 
for a change of heart in both clergy and laity. The 
Jamaica church was affiliated with the New Side, which 
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formed the new Synod of New York. In 1746 this Synod 
founded the College of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University), which was intended as a training school for 
young men who intended to enter the ministry. From 
this institution came the men who, during the last forty 
years of the eighteenth century, served as pastors of the 
Jamaica church. 

David Bostwick became Mr. Wilmot’s successor as 
pastor of the church. He was ordained and installed on 
October 9, 1745. On that occasion the Rev. Aaron Burr, 
who later became the second president of the College of 
New Jersey, preached the sermon from 2 Timothy 2:15, 
“Study to shew thyself approved unto God.” “The 
charges, or exhortation, as it was called, to the minister 
and people,” was delivered by the Rev. Ebenezer Pem- 
berton, pastor of the First Presbyterian church of New 
York City. Mr. Bostwick was born at New Milford, 
Connecticut, on January 8, 1721, a son of John and 
Mercy (Bushnell) Bostwick. He entered Yale College in 
1736, but did not complete his college course. He after- 
ward studied theology with the eminent Scotch scholar, 
the Rev. John Graham of Southbury, Connecticut. On 
July 30, 1739 he married Mary Hinman, daughter of 
Titus and Mary (Hawkins) Hinman, of Woodbury, 
Connecticut. Before he came to Jamaica he had taught 
school at Newark, New Jersey. It was during his pastorate 
that the town lands, which for many years had been 
used for the benefit of the Presbyterian church, were 
deeded to the church, on April 21, 1753. In the spring 
of that year, impelled by an epidemic of smallpox in 
New York City, the seat of government was removed 
from Manhattan to Jamaica, where it remained from 
about May 3oth to July qth. Jamaica thus became for 
the second time the temporary capital of the province. 
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Because the Court House was an “inconvenient place” 
in which to meet, the initial gathering of the “house” 
or provincial assembly, was convened at the residence of 
Benjamin Hinchman, who was a member of the Presby- 
terian church. 

In 1754 Mr. Bostwick and others were sent by the 
Synod of New York to carry on a missionary enterprise 
in the South. During his absence the Synod furnished 
supplies for his pulpit. In 1756 he received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from the College of New 
Jersey, of which he was a trustee from 1761 to 1763. 
Mr. Bostwick has been described thus: “Something above 
middle stature, comely and well-set, his aspect was grave 
and venerable.” “Mild in disposition,” yet, “He possessed 
an impressive, commanding eloquence, to which few 
attain; and the ardor of his piety, with the solidity of his 
judgment, gave him a strong hold on public opinion.” 
This scholarly and eloquent preacher served the church 
for more than eleven years, and then received a call from 
the First Presbyterian church of New York City. 
Though Jamaica had wished him to remain, he accepted 
the call, and about April 14, 1756 took charge of his new 
parish, which he continued to serve until his death on 
November 12, 1763. He was buried in the churchyard of 
the New York church, which was then located at Wall 
and Nassau Streets. 

About two years after Mr. Bostwick’s removal, Elihu 
Spencer came to Jamaica. He was a son of Isaac and Mary 
(Selden) Spencer, of East Haddam, Connecticut, where 
he was born on February 12, 1721. In 1740 he began to 
study with a view to entering the ministry. He was grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1746; for a time he was 
engaged in mission work among the Indians, and was 
ordained at Boston on September 14, 1748, as a missionary 
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to the Oneidas of New York. On October 15, 1750 he 
married Joanna Eaton, daughter of John and Joanna 
(Wardell) Eaton, of Shrewsbury, New Jersey. 

Mr. Spencer was for a number of years pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 
From 1752 to 1784 he served as a trustee of the College 
of New Jersey (now Princeton University). He was a 
member of a commission that was sent to North Carolina 
by the Synod of New York to assist churches there to 
form themselves into permanent organizations. From 1770 
to 1775 he was a member of the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian Council. In 1749 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Yale College, and in 1782 that of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Spencer could speak or preach acceptably on very 
short notice, on which account his associates nicknamed 
him “Ready money Spencer.” 

Before May 22, 1758 Mr. Spencer came to Jamaica 
where he remained until the spring of 1760, when he 
resigned to accept appointment as chaplain of the New 
York troops that were recruited for service in the French 
and Indian War. His commission was dated April 15, 
1760. The Jamaica people, though averse to his leaving 
them, were the more reconciled to it, because their sons 
in the army would be under his care while away from 
home. After the war Mr. Spencer served churches in 
Delaware and New Jersey. He died on December 27, 
1784, while pastor of the church at Trenton, New Jersey, 
where a monument marks the place of his burial. 

The war in which Mr. Spencer and the men of Jamaica 
had served was the last of the four intercolonial wars, 
and it ended with the treaty of peace of 1763. All of these 
intercolonial wars were by-products of wars declared in 
Europe between Great Britain and France, who had dif- 
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ferences at home and who were rivals in colonial expan- 
sion. Each nation had by long and subtle intrigues sought 
to win over the Indians as allies, and by this time Great 
Britain had been more successful than France. The spirit 
of revenge in carnage was more deeply rooted in the 
savages than among the colonial settlers, and each suffered 
the dire conseqences of such wars. 

As Queens County was one of the more populous 
counties of New York, it was natural for it to contribute 
a liberal number of enlistments whenever troops were 
being raised to enter into hostilities. In the last inter- 
colonial war the people of Queens County, besides fur- 
nishing troops for active service, made contributions to 
the commissariat. In September, 1755, within about three 
days, they collected more than a thousand sheep “which 
were cheerfully given for the use of the army.” The 
sheep were assembled at Jamaica and from there for- 
warded to the army encamped at Crown Point on Lake 
Champlain. At Great Neck, “in this county,” while the 
husbands “‘were employed in getting the sheep, the good 
matrons in the neighborhood, in a few hours, collected 
near seventy good large cheeses, and sent them to New 
York, to be forwarded with the sheep to the army.” 
On November 3, 1755, the New York Gazette carried an 
account of similar activities in Suffolk County, that stated: 
“The people of Suffolk County are much obliged to the 
gentlemen of New York and Queens County, for setting 
them the good example.” 

Shortly after Mr. Spencer removed, he was succeeded 
in the pulpit by Benoni Bradner for about a year, until 
he left Jamaica on June 22, 1761. Mr. Bradner’s removal, 
it is said, was due to a division in the congregation, a 
thing of rare occurrence in Jamaica, and this was indeed 
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the first instance of anything of that nature during the 
nearly one hundred years since the church was founded. 

Benoni Bradner was a son of the Rev. John and Christi- 
anna (Colville) Bradner of Goshen, New York, where he 
was born on May 3, 1733. He was graduated from the 
College of New Jersey in 1755, and mastered there in 
1758. He received an honorary Master of Arts degree 
from Yale College in 1758. Mr. Bradner married Rebecca 
Bridges of Jamaica, on December 20, 1760. When he 
left Jamaica his health was poor; but he later served 
churches in Dutchess and Orange Counties, New York. 
Formerly he had served as pastor of the Congregational 
church at Blooming Grove, Orange County, New York. 
At this place he died on January 24, 1804, and a memorial 
tablet has been placed in the Blooming Grove church, 
beneath which he is buried. 

Mr. Bradner had been gone only about two weeks 
when William Mills preached in Jamaica as a candidate 
in the summer of 1761. In April, 1762 he was installed as 
pastor of the church. With Mr. Wilmot he shares the 
distinction of being one of two pastors of the church 
who were natives of Long Island. Mr. Mills, the son of 
Isaac and Hannah Mills, was born on March 13, 1739, 
on his father’s farm at Mills’ Pond, in the town of Smith- 
town. He was graduated from the College of New Jersey 
in 1756, where he mastered in 1759. Yale College be- 
stowed upon him in 1771 the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. His wife was Mary Reading, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John and Mary (Ryerson) Reading, of 
New Jersey. Mr. Mills was affiliated with the Suffolk 
Presbytery, serving it three terms as moderator, and also 
several times as its clerk. He was the author of a number 
of Gospel tracts. He was a man of a very even temper 
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and of unaffected goodness. Mr. Mills died on March 18, 
1774, while visiting in the City of New York. His remains 
are said to have been interred under the communion table 
in the Stone Church. 


CHAPTER XI 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


The church, beset over the years with some difficult 
situations, had managed to carry on its work without 
interruption till now. Almost from its founding forces 
had been at work which were to eventuate in marked 
changes in the political and religious life of the American 
colonies. The infamous Stamp Act of 1765 was but a cul- 
minating indication of the exploitive policy that had been 
pursued by England since the beginning of her colonial 
rule in the New World. ‘Vaxation in principle America 
did not so much object to; but taxation by the Parliament 
without the consent or advice of representatives of its 
people, America did object to in no uncertain terms. As 
early as June 28, 1707, the people of New York had 
manifested this opposition to the British practice in the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 

The freedoms enjoyed by the first settlers had been 
gradually curtailed by various restrictions, such as the 
navigation acts of the seventeenth century and the eco- 
nomic policy revealed in statutes passed in the Parliament 
between 1689 and 1765 for the government of the Amer- 
ican colonies, nearly fifty out of a total of sixty of them, 
being regulatory of colonial trade. These measures bred 
resentment and induced a spirit of rebellion as oppressive 
measures increased. Failure to reach a peaceful solution 
of the political dispute was precipitated by British mili- 
tary occupation, which led to the war for independence. 
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The outbreak of war and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were to affect vitally the church at Jamaica and 
the lives of its members. 

After having been without a pastor for nearly a year, 
the church secured the services of Matthias Burnet, who 
was settled over the church in the same month in which 
the battle of Lexington was fought. He was a son of 
James Burnet, and was born at Bottle Hill (now Madi- 
son), New Jersey, on January 24, 1749. In 1769 he was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey, which then 
had as its president the celebrated Dr. John Witherspoon, 
who was active in furthering the cause of American in- 
dependence. Mr. Burnet studied theology under Dr. 
Witherspoon. In 1774 Mr. Burnet was licensed by the 
Presbytery of New York, which ordained and installed 
him as pastor at Jamaica in April, 1775. He married about 
1778 Ann Combs, an Episcopalian, daughter of John and 
Keziah (Bedell) Combs, of Jamaica, and she died on 
July 7, 1789, at Norwalk, Connecticut. His second wife 
was Fanny Roe, daughter of the Rev. Azel and Rebecca 
(Foot) Roe, of Woodbridge, New Jersey, whom he mar- 
Tied On |UNE (30, 117.08. 

A few weeks after he had become pastor of the church, 
Mr. Burnet received a letter from the Synod, which urged 
the people under his care to be united in their support of 
the Continental Congress. A similar letter was sent to 
every church under the care of the Synod, which further 
recommended that each congregation spend one after- 
noon every month “in solemn prayer to God during the 
continuance of the struggle.” The number of churches 
had grown rapidly. When Elihu Spencer, then pastor of 
the Jamaica church, wrote his “State of the Dissenting 
Interest in the Middle Colonies of America,” which was 
dated at Jamaica, July 2, 1759, it showed that the number 
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of Presbyterian ministers was then one hundred, more 
than double the number there had been in 1741. In 1776 
there were one hundred and thirty-two. 

Independence came to be accepted as the inevitable 
outcome of the clash with the British government. In 
New York City the leaders in this movement, by common 
report, were Presbyterians. A resident of the city, writing 
to a friend in London, spoke of the Sons of Liberty who 
had emptied a cargo of tea into the East River on April 

2, 1774, as the “Presbyterian Junto.” He added: “You 
will have discovered that I am no friend to Presbyterians, 
and that I fix all the blame of those extraordinary Amer- 
ican proceedings, upon them. Believe me, they have been 
the chief and principal instruments in all these flaming 
measures, and they always do and ever will act against 
Government, from that restless and turbulent anti- 
monarchical spirit which has always distinguished them 
everywhere, whenever they had, or by any means could 
assume power.” In 1776 the rector of Trinity church in 
New York City remarked of the Presbyterians, that with- 
out exception they used “every effort in their power to 
promote the measures of the Congress, however extrava- 
gant.” The Rev. Joshua Bloomer, in charge of the Epis- 
copal church in Jamaica in 1776, wrote: “I was forbidden 
to read the Prayers for the King and Royal Family. On 
consulting my wardens and vestry (rather than omit any 
portion of the liturgy) we shut up our church for five 
Sundays; but, on the arrival of the King’s troops, services 
were resumed.” Whether from a sense of conviction or 
merely as a matter of policy, a majority of the inhabitants 
of Queens County were loyalists, but a strong sentiment 
in favor of independence prevailed in the Jamaica Pres- 
byterian church. 

On December 6, 1774, the town appointed a Com- 
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mittee of Correspondence and Observation to cooperate 
with the First Continental Congress, which was then in 
session at Philadelphia. The committee consisted of nine 
men, as follows: The Rev. Abraham Keteltas, chairman, 
Dr. John Innes, Capt. John French, Capt. Richard Betts, 
Capt. Ephraim Baylis, Elias Baylis, Waters Smith, Joseph 
Robinson, and William Ludlum. Of these men the last 
five named, who constituted a majority of the committee, 
were members of the Presbyterian church. 

The Rev. Abraham Keteltas had been a resident of 
Jamaica since 1761. Born in New York City on Decem- 
ber 26, 1732, he was a son of Capt. Abraham and Jeane 
(d’Honeur) Keteltas. He was graduated from Yale College 
in 1752, studied theology, and on August 23, 1756 was 
licensed to preach by the Fairfield, Connecticut, East 
Association of Ministers. His wife, whom he married on 
October 31, 1755, was Sarah Smith, daughter of Judge 
William Smith, of New York City, and his first wife, 
Mary (Het) Smith. On September 14, 1757 he was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, where he re- 
mained until October 1, 1760. 

Upon leaving Elizabethtown, Mr. Keteltas bought a 
farm in Jamaica, to which he brought his family on 
May 1, 1761, and this was his permanent home during 
the remainder of his life. “One of the most important 
reasons,” he said, for his removal to Jamaica, was the 
opportunity which it gave him to preach the Gospel to 
the English congregation at Hempstead. Under date of 
June 7, 1762, he wrote: “They had been without a pastor 
for more than twenty years,” and adds: “I preached more 
than a year in this congregation.” Afterward he preached 
as a supply in the four united Dutch Reformed Churches 
of Queens County, namely, Newtown, Hempstead, 
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Jamaica, and Oyster Bay. Meanwhile he had severed his 
connection with the Presbyterian Synod about 1765. He 
supplied the French Reformed church in New York City 
most of the time between May 10, 1767 and April 21, 
1776. 

Because of the activities of Mr. Keteltas in behalf of 
independence, he was obliged, after the Battle of Long 
Island, to leave Jamaica and go to Connecticut with his 
family. He also spent two and a half years in Dutchess 
County, New York, from whence he returned to Jamaica 
in 1784. During his exile, Mr. Keteltas preached as oppor- 
tunity offered. On October 5, 1777 he preached a sermon 
at an evening lecture at Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
from the text, Psalm 74:22, “Arise O God! Plead thine 
own cause.” He said: “We are contending for the rights 
of mankind, for the welfare of millions now living, and 
for the happiness of millions yet unborn. . . It is God’s 
own cause: It isthe grand cause of the whole human race, 
and what can be more interesting and glorious.” While 
absent from Jamaica his home was occupied by British 
officers, and one hundred fifty acres of his valuable timber 
were destroyed. He, none the less, continued to work for 
independence. He was a member of the third and fourth 
Provincial Congresses, and of the Convention of 1777, 
which framed the New York State constitution. He 
understood the Dutch, French, and English languages, 
and was frequently consulted by General Washington, 
to whom he was a valuable assistant. After the close of 
the war he lived in retirement at his home in Jamaica, 
where he died on September 30, 1798. His remains were 
interred in the old village burial ground, and his last 
resting place is still marked by a memorial stone. 

A county Committee of Correspondence was appointed 
under a recommendation of the Provincial Congress of 
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May 29, 1775. Joseph Robinson, a member of the Jamaica 
church, and after the war surrogate of Queens County 
for twenty-eight years, was deputy chairman of the com- 
mittee. He was a colonel of militia and served under 
General Nathaniel Woodhull, who was wounded and 
captured at Carpenter’s Inn, Jamaica, on August 28, 1776. 
The sub-committee for Jamaica consisted (with possibly 
one exception) of Presbyterians. Elder Elias Baylis was 
chairman; the other members were Joseph Robinson, 
Amos Denton, John Thurston, Noah Smith, and Nathan- 
iel ‘Tuthill. With war imminent, leading tories were 
taken into custody, and those who had voted against 
sending delegates to the Provincial Congress were dis- 
armed. On October 12, 1922, the Rufus King Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, held a special 
service in the church, on the occasion of the presentation 
of a tablet in memory of this committee. The tablet is on 
the front of the church and is inscribed: 

“To honor and perpetuate the history of a noble 
church which in peace and war for 260 years has served 
the cause of God and our country and to commemorate 
the signal services of Elias Baylis, chairman, Joseph Rob- 
inson, John Thurston, Amos Denton, Noah Smith, Na- 
thaniel Tuthill, the local committee co-operating with 
the Provincial Congress in 1775. Erected by the Rufus 
King Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
FO2 20 

Two companies of Minute Men were organized in 
Jamaica, each of which was led by a member of the 
Presbyterian church. One was led by Capt. Ephraim 
Baylis, the other was headed by Capt. John J. Skidmore, 
who was later promoted to the rank of major. The com- 
mand of the company was then delegated to Capt. Wil- 
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liam Ludlum, also a Presbyterian. Of the men enrolled 
in this company nearly two-thirds were Presbyterians. 
Two of the Presbyterian minute men named their sons 
after men prominent in the American cause. One of them, 
Noah Smith, had a son, George Washington Smith, bap- 
tized on July 24, 1776. The church register, under date 
of January 28, 1776, contains the record of the baptism 
of John Hancock Marston, a son of Ephraim Marston, 
a minute man who was afterwards killed in battle while 
fighting for his country. 

The minute men were employed in throwing up forti- 
fications and in standing guard at the outposts and fer- 
ries. Before the Battle of Long Island, Capt. John J. Skid- 
more’s company of militia assisted in driving the live 
stock east of Jamaica to prevent its capture by the Brit- 
ish. On the day of battle Capt. Jacob Wright, of the 
Jamaica church, and his men were stationed in Cobble 
Hill Fort, which stood on a slight eminence near the 
corner of the present Atlantic Avenue and Court Street, 
Brooklyn. The firing of guns from this point was the 
signal agreed upon to announce to General Washington 
the movements of the enemy’s troops. But despite all that 
was done to prevent it, the Americans were defeated on 
August 27, 1776, and from that time until the autumn 
of 1783, British troops occupied Jamaica. 

One morning, soon after the Battle of Long Island, 
Elias Baylis, chairman of the Jamaica Committee of Cor- 
respondence, was arrested because he still avowed his 
belief in the righteousness of the American cause. That 
night his church became his prison, and, although nearly 
blind, he was shortly placed on one of the notorious 
prison ships in New York harbor, from which he was 
finally released, only to die before reaching his home 
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in Jamaica. John Thurston, another member of the com- 
mittee, was likewise kept on a prison ship until his health 
was ruined. Other Whigs, including various members of 
the Presbyterian church, were arrested and put in the 
Stone Church, and later were sent to the prison ships, 
from whose horrors they were, in many cases, released 
through the interposition of the angel of death. 

Soon after the occupation of Jamaica by the British, 
some ‘Tories attempted to saw off the belfry of the Stone 
Church. Mr. Burnet was informed of what was going on. 
Now it happened that at this time the Hon. Whitehead 
Hicks, mayor of New York City, was at the parsonage. 
He ordered the vandals to desist, which they did. It was 
also through Mr. Burnet’s influence that the church 
woodland was kept from becoming a source of fuel 
supply for the British army. 

The Presbyterian parsonage was at one time the head- 
quarters of the British General, Oliver Delancey, and 
many of the householders had soldiers billeted on them. 
The plains around Jamaica were also “filled with white 
tents, and presented a pretty and lively aspect.” As the 
Court House had been torn down and its materials used 
to build barracks for the British soldiers, the Stone 
Church was converted into a prison during the week- 
days; but on Sundays Mr. Burnet conducted services in 
it as usual, with no interruption caused by the war. Some 
of the Presbyterians were in Connecticut or elsewhere, 
and some were serving in the Continental army; but the 
attendance at church was good. Among the British sol- 
diers, there were some whose wives were with them. 
They came to the church, and some of them had infant 
children baptized by the Presbyterian pastor. Because 
there were no services held in the Dutch Reformed 
church during the British occupation, it seems probable 
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that members of that church also attended the Presby- 
terian church. 

The Dutch pastor, the Rev. Solomon Froeligh, in com- 
mon with other ardent supporters of the American cause, 
had been obliged to leave Long Island to insure his safety. 
The pews and floor of the Dutch church were taken out 
and used to build barracks on the hill for British soldiers. 
The building itself was used as a storehouse of food for 
the army. The Dutch parsonage was occupied by the 
Rev. John Bowden, an Episcopal minister, who sometimes 
assisted in the services at the Episcopal church. 

Conditions were unsettled during the British occupa- 
tion and, despite honest efforts of the commander at 
Jamaica to prevent it, the populace was often subjected 
to indignities and lawlessness. Moreover, there was much 
ill feeling between those who sided with the British, and 
those who sought to remain neutral. Tories as well as 
Whigs sometimes suffered during the war from the depre- 
dations of soldiers or other unscrupulous persons. With 
the war almost over, two Presbyterians were the vic- 
tims of robbery. The home of William Ludlum at Bog 
Lots was robbed by soldiers, who on a Sunday night 
surrounded his house and broke in the door with a stone. 
When the old man sprang up, they sent him back to 
bed, threatened him with their muskets, and commanded 
everyone in the house to remain abed, while they pro- 
ceeded to ransack it. Clothing, linen, and other articles 
were taken; but a sum of money that was hid behind the 
chimney escaped their notice. Another victim was Squire 
B. Everitt, treasurer of the Presbyterian church, who on 
opening his door in response to a persistent knocking, 
found himself confronted by robbers, who demanded 
money. He at first refused to disclose the place in which 
he kept it. This so angered the intruders that they 
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knocked him down and beat him severely; but he, man- 
aging to crawl to his chest, opened it and gave them what 
little money he had. The men then left at once. 

The British troops left Jamaica soon after the war 
ended. Some Tories also left and went to Nova Scotia and 
other places, from whence they never returned; and in 
certain instances their property was confiscated and sold 
under the Commissioners of Forfeitures to the highest 
bidder. A peace celebration was held in Jamaica on De- 
cember 8, 1783. Those who had fought for freedom and 
those who had in other ways endured hardships for the 
sake of their principles now returned to Jamaica, and 
among them were some members of the Presbyterian 
church. These men were displeased because of the atti- 
tude taken by their pastor during the war. Although Mr. 
Burnet had many friends in the church, yet he felt it 
best to resign. He was released from his charge in May, 
1785. He lingered to teach school in Jamaica for a short 
time, after which he removed to Connecticut. On No- 
vember 2, 1785, Mr. Burnet was installed as pastor of the 
First Congregational church of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
which he served until his death on June 30, 1806. He was 
buried in the Town House Hill Cemetery at Norwalk. 
Mr. Burnet was evidently a man of ability, as he held a 
number of degrees. He received a Master of Arts degree 
from the College of New Jersey (now Princeton) in 1772, 
also the same degree from Yale College in 1785, and a 
Doctor of Divinity degree from the College of New Jer- 
sey in 1802. 

Mr. Burnet had been installed at Jamaica just as the 
war was beginning, and he had continued there until 
after its close. So far as the dispute with Great Britain 
was concerned, he was strictly neutral. History has left 
no record, nor is there any tradition, of his having writ- 
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ten or spoken anything in favor of or against either side 
in the struggle that resulted in the independence of the 
American colonies. Other Presbyterian preachers were 
less conservative in their attitude. Among such were two 
former Jamaica pastors, Benoni Bradner, pastor at Ja- 
maica from 1760 to 1761, who served as a private in the 
Continental army during a part of the war. His prede- 
cessor, Elihu Spencer, pastor at Jamaica from 1758 to 
1760, was a man of decided opinions; and during the war 
he was actively engaged in assisting the colonies in 
various ways. In December, 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress sent Mr. Spencer and others to some of the more 
isolated parts of the South, in order to give the people 
there a clear understanding of the condition of affairs; to 
show them that their interests lay with those who advo- 
cated independence of Great Britain, and thus insure 
their support of the war. In 1777, Congress appointed 
Mr. Spencer a chaplain to hospitals near Trenton, a posi- 
tion he filled until 1781. He was pastor of the Trenton 
church from 1769 to 1784; but during the occupation of 
that city by the British he stayed at St. George’s, Dela- 
ware. The assistance he had given the Americans so 
enraged the tories, that they offered a reward of one hun- 
dred guineas for his capture. During his absence his home 
was destroyed and his books and papers were burnt. While 
churches in other places were damaged, it was doubtless 
Mr. Burnet’s neutrality that was a principal factor in 
saving the Stone Church from desecration or destruc- 
tion by British sympathizers; and in all probability it 
was because of his strict neutrality that he was un- 
molested in conducting services regularly throughout the 
period of the British occupation of Jamaica. 

After going to Norwalk Mr. Burnet annually visited 
Jamaica, and, in 1790, by invitation he preached to a large 
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assemblage of people in the Stone Church. His text was 
St. John 4:35 to 38. His topic was, “Moral Reflections 
upon the Season of Harvest.” It is quite evident that Mr. 
Burnet had no qualms of conscience regarding his con- 
duct during the war, for at the close of this sermon, he 
said: 

“In the days of my youth I was, by the laying on of 
hands, and particular designation of the Presbytery, 
placed in this part of the great field of Christ’s Church, 
where numbers of faithful laborers had been before, with 
a solemn charge to labor in it, and watch over it. For 
several years I devoted myself to this my charge; and 
though with many imperfections, I acknowledge I did it, 
yet never with a dishonest heart—In troublous and per- 
ilous times, I kept it, labored in it, and watched over it— 
readily contributing both by word and deed, whatever 
was in my power for its protection, cultivation and 
growth, in the fruits of truth and righteousness.” . 
“My brethren of this congregation, once the dear people 
of my charge, receive my congratulations on this occa- 
sion, and suffer the word of exhortation—I rejoice that 
ye are again settled in the order of the gospel, under the 
care of a pastor of acknowledged probity and worth, to 
instruct and gather you.” .. . “You have been a highly 
privileged people. Many laborers in succession, have been 
sent among you—and yet the Lord of the harvest hath 
sent another—may a glorious harvest, indeed, arise from 
his labors, and you with him, and all those before sent 
to labor among you, rejoice together in the kingdom of 
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CHAPTER XII 
GETTING A FresH START 


While the neutral attitude of their pastor had been 
shared by some members of the congregation, who had 
been uncompromisingly opposed to the war with Great 
Britain; others had felt just as strongly that only through 
war could they hope to secure redress of their grievances. 
Even after the end of the conflict these differences of 
opinion caused ill feeling between members of the con- 
gregation; but this did not prevent them from being united 
in their efforts to further the best interests of the church. 
More than four years passed before a pastor was secured 
to succeed Mr. Burnet; nevertheless, during this time 
divine service was held in the Stone Church with unfail- 
ing regularity. Among the various preachers who supplied 
the pulpit during this interval was James Glassbrook, a 
Scot. He remained for more than a year, but declined 
when a permanent call was offered him, and left in 1787. 

George Faitoute became the next settled pastor of the 
church. He preached in Jamaica on October 6, 1788, was 
called in May 1789; began preaching there regularly in 
July 1789, and was installed the following December 
15th. The sermon of installation was delivered by the 
Rev. John McKnight of the First Presbyterian Church 
of New York City, and the co-pastor of that church, the 
Rev. John Rogers, “gave the charge and made the exhor- 
tation to the people.” 

Mr. Faitoute was born in New York City in 1750, of 
Huguenot ancestry, and in his early years attended the 
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Episcopal church. In 1776 he was graduated from the 
College of New Jersey, where he remained during the 
following year as a tutor. He received the degree of 
Master of Arts from his alma mater in 1792. The New 
Brunswick Presbytery, of which he was a licentiate, or- 
dained and installed him in 1779 as pastor of the Presby- 
terian church of Allentown, New Jersey, where he re- 
mained until 1782, whereupon he became pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Greenwich, New Jersey, from 
which place he came to Jamaica in 1789. On November 
4, 1779 Mr. Faitoute had married Euphemia Titus, of 
Amboy, New Jersey. 

The salary received by Mr. Faitoute at Jamaica was 
three hundred dollars a year, and was raised by volun- 
tary subscription. It was insufficient for the support of 
his family of twelve persons. In alleviation of his needs, 
the people of his charge made him an annual visitation, 
usually called a “spinning party.” His parishioners brought 
with them fire wood and articles of food, such as butter 
and cheese; also wool and flax to be spun into clothing 
for his family. The people made special contributions 
when there was sickness or other trouble in his house- 
hold. Besides marriage fees, Mr. Faitoute added to his in- 
come by conducting a private school at the parsonage, 
where he taught Latin, Greek, the sciences, and other 
subjects. 

As already observed, Mr. Faitoute had been called to 
Jamaica in May of the eventful year of 1789. In that very 
month and year the first meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America was being held in the City of Philadelphia. 
On April 30th George Washington had been inaugurated 
in the City of New York as the first President of the 
United States under the federal constitution. The nation 
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was gradually adjusting itself under constitutional gov- 
ernment in national and international affairs. 

Mr. Faitoute was public spirited and gave hearty co- 
operation in all worthy public activities. When the village 
celebrated the birth of the nation on July 4, 1791, in the 
Presbyterian church, it was Mr. Faitoute who was the 
orator of the day. He was a member of the committee 
that raised funds for the erection of the original Union 
Hall Academy building, which was opened by cere- 
monials on May 1, 1792, and the exercises included the 
chanting of an ode that Mr. Faitoute had composed for 
the occasion. In 1796 he served as principal of the 
Academy. On February 22, 1800, at the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday in the Presbyterian church, two 
odes written by Mr. Faitoute were sung. 

In 1793 the congregation consisted of ninety-six heads 
of families or a total of five hundred and thirty-nine per- 
sons, of whom but fifty-eight were communicants. 
Among Mr. Faitoute’s parishioners was Citizen Edmond 
Charles Genét, late minister from the French Republic 
to the United States. Genét, who had been relieved of 
his official duties in 1794, married on November 6th of 
that year Cornelia Tappan Clinton, daughter of Gover- 
nor George Clinton of New York, a young lady of con- 
sequence and great social position. She had repeatedly 
dined in company with her parents at the home of Presi- 
dent Washington in New York City. “Honest, faithful 
and sincere, she cheerfully retired with the man who had 
won her hand from the agitated scene of the world to 
the shades of a peaceful solitude” on a farm in Jamaica, 
where they remained for upwards of seven years. On 
the church records that were kept by Mr. Faitoute there 
appear the names of the four Genét children who were 
born during the residence in Jamaica. 
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Mr. Faitoute was the last pastor to preach in the Stone 
Church. Were we to visualize the interior of the build- 
ing as it was in his time, it would present a quaint ap- 
pearance. A broad aisle extended east and west through 
the middle of the building, with a door at each end. The 
very small pulpit was located at the center of the north 
wall, with a sounding board over it. For a considerable 
length of time Mr. Bernardus Hendrickson, who was an 
old man and hard of hearing, sat in the pulpit beside Mr. 
Faitoute. A smaller aisle extended from the main aisle at 
right angles, opposite the pulpit to the south, and at the 
end of the aisle was a third door. Directly in front of the 
pulpit, and in line with this aisle, was a long table, which 
was used at communion services. Around this table sat 
the elders and deacons every Sunday. Mr. Thomas Baylis, 
one of the elders, sat at the end of the table nearest the 
pulpit and acted as precentor. He was succeeded later by 
Joseph Tuthill. The pews on either side of the pulpit 
were parallel with the communion table and extended 
from the main aisle to the north wall. Opposite the pulpit, 
on the south side, was the gallery. When Mr. Charles S. 
Lord became precentor, as was his custom, he took his 
place in the gallery just opposite the pulpit. The floor 
was sprinkled with sand. In 1791 Joseph Tuthill, the Sex- 
ton, was paid one pound a year for taking care of the 
church, and one pound a year for ringing the bell. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the Presby- 
terians of Jamaica assumed their religious worship as a 
serious and solemn duty, allowing nothing throughout 
the Sabbath Day to interfere with their regular and 
orderly observance of their accustomed rites in the Stone 
‘Church. How our predecessors spent the day has been 
charmingly related by Dr. Nathan Shelton, who was for 
many years an elder of the church. He came to Jamaica 
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in the autumn of 1806, when he was twenty-two years of 
age, and began the practice of medicine with the aged 
Dr. Daniel Menema, who had been a surgeon in the 
American army during the Revolutionary War. Dr. 
Shelton’s account is given by Dr. James M. Macdonald in 
his bicentennial history of the church (1862), and is as 
follows: 

“The farmers came to church in their farm wagons; 
all of which, with one exception, were in their every day 
working trim. The one which constituted the exception 
alluded to, had a pair of sides, somewhat better painted 
and kept in reserve, probably for Sundays. This wagon 
had the letters D.L., Daniel Ludlum, very prominently 
painted on the side, to mark it, doubtless, as belonging to 
a patrician family. The wagons had no tops, were very 
long-bodied, and on Sundays had two or three rows of 
straight-backed, rush-bottomed chairs placed two abreast; 
over them, by way of cushions, were spread the counter- 
panes or bed-spreads of the family, neatly folded. 

“Mr. James Herriman, who was, at the time alluded to, 
a lad of about twelve years, has told me that his father’s 
house being directly opposite the church, was the ren- 
dezvous of the congregation previous to service on the 
Sabbath; the only object of this gathering being, in the 
winter season, of course, to warm themselves and fill the 
small foot-stoves which the women all carried, with 
hickory coals. The church was never warmed in winter 
in those days. To accommodate the people, Mr. Herri- 
man, Sr., was always in the habit, on Sunday mornings, 
of building an immense fire of good dry hickory wood. 
The people would come in; sit around it, until sufficiently 
warm, fill their pans and retire. My friend, Mr. James 
Herriman, tells me he can never forget the impression 
produced upon his youthful mind, by the profound 
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silence of these venerable worshippers of the early times, 
as they sat, for a few brief moments, around the blazing 
fire. There was no chatting, nor gossiping, but profound 
stillness; scarce a word was uttered. The vestibule and 
outer porch of the sanctuary was not in those days an 
exchange, where the price of commodities, or the cur- 
rent news of the day, or local gossip could be discussed 
and opinions ventilated. 

“Two services were held on Sabbath, morning and 
afternoon, with an interval of one hour between. During 
this interval the people dispersed themselves around 
among the houses in the neighborhood (Mr. Herriman 
always entertaining the larger share), partaking of some 
slight refreshments brought with them.” 

Some would go to Capt. Joseph Roe’s bakery, which 
then stood where the Jamaica Savings Bank now stands, 
where they would regale themselves on gingerbread and 
spruce beer. If any wished something stronger, they 
could get it at William Betts’ Inn, which then stood on 
the north side of Jamaica Avenue, where 162nd Street has 
since been cut through. During the intermission the foot- 
stoves were again replenished. 

Dr Shelton’s account continues, as follows: 

“The men in those times, those at least who could 
afford it, wore small clothes, buttoned or tied at the knee, 
with ribbons, and shoes with large buckles, or high topped 
boots; the hair powdered and tied behind in a queue. 
This was my own dress at that day. The poorer class 
wore trousers as now. The women wore bodices high or 
short waisted, with very long, narrow skirts, and long 
protruding bonnets. In winter, they wore cloaks, precisely 
like those of the Quaker ladies at the present day [1862], 
only of red colour. This was then the universally prevail- 
ing style, and gave a gay, lively, picturesque aspect to 
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the congregation, which contrasted strangely with the 
devout solemnity and awful stillness which pervaded the 
assembly. A row of chairs, numbered and owned like 
pews, extended through the broad middle aisle. These 
being always occupied on the Sabbath, and facing the 
pulpit, added materially to the grotesqueness and singu- 
larity of the tout ensemble, as seen retrospectively with 
more modern eyes. 

“The story of a wild young blood, who, one Sabbath 
morning in summer, when the doors, at either end of the 
broad middle aisle, were open, dashed through on horse- 
back, at full gallop, to the great alarm and peril of the 
women seated in the chairs, and the consternation and 
disturbance of the whole congregation, is authentic and 
undoubtedly true. The good people of the congregation 
felt the insult that had been offered to them so keenly, 
that they came out of the church, got into their wagons 
and chased the offender some four miles, but being well 
mounted on a fleet horse, he effected his escape, and im- 
mediately afterwards went into New Jersey, where he 
remained six months, before he ventured to return.” 

In the course of time the congregation became too 
large to be accommodated in the Stone Church. In June, 
1812, “a meeting of the male members of the church was 
held for the purpose of adopting measures to build a 
new church,” and a committee was appointed to get sub- 
scriptions. At a second meeting, held on August 13, 1812, 
William Ludlum was appointed chairman, and David 
Lamberson, Jr., secretary. The committee reported five 
thousand dollars subscribed, and it was resolved that the 
trustees proceed to build a new church. A committee was 
appointed to purchase materials, contract for and super- 
intend the building. This committee consisted of seven 
men: Daniel Smith, David Lamberson, Jr., ‘Thomas Baylis, 
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James Foster, John S. Messenger, Eliphalet Wickes, James 
Herriman. 

Plans for the erection of the new building having been 
completed, workmen began on May 24, 1813 to take 
down the Old Stone Church, that had stood for one hun- 
dred and fourteen years, with an eventful history. It was 
originally used by the Presbyterians as a house of wor- 
ship, then claimed by the Episcopalians, by whom it was 
unlawfully acquired and possessed for twenty-five years, 
despite the counter claim of the town to its sole owner- 
ship. These contentions caused continual wrangling and 
ill feeling. The question of ownership ended only by a 
lawsuit that decided in favor of the town, which there- 
after sustained inviolate the Presbyterians’ use of it. 

In addition to the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians, 
the Dutch preachers also likely used the Old Stone 
Church occasionally for their services. But there were 
other uses made of the building during the eighteenth 
century. Particularly notable is the fact that patriots were 
imprisoned in it by the British during the Revolutionary 
War. It had been used as a court house from 1700 to 1709. 

In 1706 the Rev. John Hampton had been locked up 
in the Old Stone Church because he had preached at 
Newtown without first obtaining a license from Gover- 
nor Cornbury. After the American Revolution it was used 
again as a court house from May 1784, until a new court 
house first functioned on November 13, 1786. Among the 
trials held in 1784 was that of two robbers who were 
found guilty, and thereupon sentenced to be hung at 
Beaver Pond. The stone walls of the old church afforded 
the boys of Union Hall Academy a convenience for a 
long time for playing ball. After the building had been 
demolished, the ground under the communion table was 
carefully dug over, and the remains of those interred 
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there were placed in a box, and reinterred in the old 
village burial ground, by a processional ceremony, led by 
the sexton, Jeffrey Smith. 

Through the good offices of the Rufus King Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution a bronze 
tablet was placed near the site formerly occupied by the 
Old Stone Church. This tablet is on the 162nd Street 
side of the Bank of the Manhattan Company Building, 
located at the southwest corner of 162nd Street and 
Jamaica Avenue. The dedication ceremonies were held 
on Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1937, with 
County Judge Charles S. Colden as the principal speaker; 
the Rev. Andrew Magill, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, also took part in the exercises. The tablet bears 
on it a cut of the church, and an inscription which reads: 

“At the head of this street, known in colonial days 
as Meeting House Lane, stood the Old Stone Church, 
used as a place of worship from 1699 to 1813, and as a 
prison in 1776 by the British.” 

The Old Stone Church, which had stood in the middle 
of the street, was sold for two hundred dollars. The 
parsonage on the east side of Beaver Street (now Twom- 
bly Place), just south of Jamaica Avenue, was also sold, 
together with the old glebe or church lands that ex- 
tended south along the east shore of Beaver Pond. There- 
upon, the congregation bought Richard Creed’s farm of 
about nine acres of land, with a dwelling house on it. It 
extended from the center of the present 164th Street to 
about ninety feet east of 163rd Street, and north to about 
two hundred feet beyond the present Hillside Avenue. 
When purchased, the property was described as bounded 
on the south by Main Street, on the west by land of 
Nehemiah Hinchman, northerly by land of Hewlett 
Creed and Caleb Mills, and easterly by land of James 
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Foster. Included in the purchase was about five acres of 
woodland near “Foster’s Meadow in South Hempstead.” 
The indenture was made on October 19, 1812 between 
Richard Creed of Jamaica and his wife, Abigail, of the 
first part and William Ludlum, Daniel Smith, Benjamin 
Everitt, James Denton, Benjamin Smith, Henry Mills, 
John Rhoads and Benjamin Smith, trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, of the second part. The 
consideration, for both pieces of property, was three 
thousand five hundred dollars. The new church building 
was erected near the southwest corner of the Main Street 
property, facing south. Here it stood on Main Street 
(now Jamaica Avenue) until the year 1920, when it was 
moved to its present location on 164th Street, continu- 
ing to serve amply the large congregation as a house of 
worship. 

The corner stone of the new edifice was laid by Mr. 
John Rider on June 9, 1813. Some of the stones from the 
Old Stone Church were used in laying the foundation for 
the new house of worship. The new building, which is the 
one now being used by the congregation, cost $9510.74. 

An early description of the church speaks of it as a 
well-proportioned edifice, peerless among the churches 
on Long Island, its principal ornament being a graceful 
tapering spire, which rose one hundred and two feet from 
the ground, and could be seen from a great distance. ‘The 
spire was thought to have been strained by a gale of 
September 3, 1821, and it was feared that it was wrack- 
ing the framework of the building. Therefore twenty- 
seven feet of this symmetrical spire were sawn off and 
pulled down by ropes. Originally there was no clock in 
the tower. As early as February 6, 1839, efforts were “be- 
ing made to procure a clock to be placed in the steeple 
of the Presbyterian church.” When finally obtained, the 
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clock was paid for by popular subscription, and cost three 
hundred dollars. It was designed by Ephraim N. Byram 
of the firm of Sherry and Byram of Sag Harbor, Long 
Island, who put it in the tower in May, 1851. At that 
time the church faced south and stood on Jamaica Ave- 
nue. [he three faces of the clock were on the east, south, 
and west. It was not thought worth while to put a face on 
the north side, because it seemed unlikely that anyone 
would ever have occasion to view it from that direction. 
Indeed, the whole village at that time was either on the 
Main Street (now Jamaica Avenue), or south of it. 

The dedication of the building on January 18, 1814, 
was a notable occasion. Among those present was the 
Hon. Rufus King, Jamaica’s most distinguished citizen, 
who was captivated by the eloquent discourse delivered 
by the Rev. Philip Milledoler, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of New York City, from the text St. 
John 2:17: “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 
The service included the reading of Solomon’s prayer at 
the dedication of the temple at Jerusalem, a prayer by 
the Rev. John Basset, pastor of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Bushwick, and the singing of the 84th Psalm 
to the tune of “Coronation.” The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Faitoute. 

Originally there were eighty pews on the ground floor 
of the church, which were sold at auction at prices 
ranging from twenty to two hundred and fifty dollars, 
each. There were also forty-two pews in the gallery. The 
purchasers paid a yearly rental for their pews, a system 
continued until 1893, when the envelope system was 
adopted. Eventually all pews were declared free, although 
a few pew owners continued to pay rent until 1927. 

The pews of the new church were auctioned off on 
February 7, 1814. For the curious reader who may wish 
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to know the names of those who then bought the pews, 
the following complete list is presented: 


Aspinwall, Gilbert Higbie, Thomas 
Baylis, Ephraim, Sr. Hinchman, Nehemiah 
Baylis, Ephraim, Jr. Johnson, Peter 

Baylis, Thomas Keteltas, John 

Beebe, Capt. Lester Lamberson, David, Sr. 
Bergen, Jacob Lamberson, David, Jr. 
Bergen, John Ludlum, Daniel 
Bergen, Thomas Ludlum, Nathaniel 
Bergen, Tunis Ludlum, Nehemiah 
Burtis, Abraham Ludlum, William 
Carpenter, Jacob Messenger, John S. 
Carpenter, Mary Mills, Henry 

Creed, Cornelius Mills, Nathaniel 
Creed, Gilbert Mills, Samuel 

Creed, Richard Rhoads, John, Sr. 
Denton, James Rhoads, John (weaver) 
Eigenbrodt, L. E. A. Rhoads, Nathaniel 
Everitt, Benjamin Rhoads, Richard 
Everitt, Benjamin, Jr. Rider, John 

Everitt, Daniel Robinson, Joseph 
Everitt, Othniel Roe, Silas 

Everitt, Waight S. Scott, James 
Faulkner, John Shelton, Nathan 
Gracie, Archibald Skidmore, Abigail 
Gracy, Daniel Skidmore, Jeremiah 
Hackett, Ann Skidmore, Michael 
Hazard, John Smith, Anthony 
Hendrickson, Bernardus Smith, Benjamin 
Hendrickson, Isaac Smith, Daniel 
Hendrickson, Richard Smith, George W. 
Hendrickson, Samuel Smith, Jacob 
Herriman, Elizabeth Smith, John, Sr. 
Herriman, James Smith, John 
Herriman, Magdalena Smith, Mary 

Higbie, Anson Smith, Noah 

Higbie, Daniel Smith, Othniel 


Higbie, John, Jr. Smith, Plate, Jr. 
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Smith, Simeon Wickes, Thomas 
Smith, William Wickes, Van Wyck 
Tuthill, Joseph Wright, Benjamin 


Wickes, Eliphalet 


These men were as sturdy in character as the massive 
oaken timbers that had been hewn from the forest to 
form the framework of their house of worship. No less 
worthy of acclaim are their descendants, whose names 
are listed on the church register to-day, such as Baylis, 
Bergen, Carpenter, Denton, Everitt, Hendrickson, Higbie, 
Ludlum, Mills, Rider, Smith. Since the day that it was 
founded some of these families have supported the 
church. The descendants of the early settlers deserve 
their full meed of praise for having kept the faith and 
for having stood by the church through its trials and 
tribulations, as well as in its triumphs. Yet the life of the 
church has been greatly enriched by the new people who 
have joined its ranks from time to time, and it would be 
weak indeed to-day if a generous share of the burden 
of carrying on its work was not being borne by new 
people. And in the past the church would have failed 
to fulfil its mission with as great a degree of success, had 
it been denied the benefit of the fellowship, counsel, and 
zeal that have come to it through the accession of new 
members from other localities. Among many of them 
we mention but a few in the next paragraph. 

Eliphalet Wickes came from Huntington, Long Island, 
about 1784. “His widely known reputation for unswerv- 
ing integrity and his love of justice combined to secure for 
him an extensive influence throughout Long Island, where 
he was known as the honest lawyer.” He served as both 
trustee and elder of the church. Pedro A. Andreu, a 
native of the Island of Minorca, came to Jamaica about 
1840. He served as church organist for a long term of 
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years. Dr. Nathan Shelton, a native of Connecticut, came 
to Jamaica in 1806 and practiced medicine there for fifty- 
eight years. He was an elder of the church for forty-three 
years. George Lyman Peck came from Connecticut in 
1849. He became Jamaica’s leading druggist, and was a 
trustee of the church for more than twenty-six years. 
Joseph Bernhard, a native of Germany, was superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School for twenty years. Edgar Dubs 
Shimer, a native of Pennsylvania, came to Jamaica in 
1878. A teacher in the New York City Public Schools, 
he rose to be an associate superintendent. He was a mem- 
ber of the session of the church for twenty-nine years. 
George W. Conable, from Cortland, New York, joined 
this church on March 2, 1906. An architect by profession, 
he was actively interested in various forms of Christian 
work. He served as a deacon from May 18, i919 until 
March 25, 1928, when he became an elder, and served 
in that capacity until the time of his death in 1933. Burt 
Jay Humphrey, a native of Tompkins County, New 
York, was County Judge of Queens County for twenty- 
two years, and later served as Supreme Court Justice for 
eleven years. He became a member of the Jamaica church 
on December 31, 1897. He was beloved by all who knew 
him and was equally eminent as a Christian and as a jurist. 
He was a member of the church session for twenty- 
three years. Archibald C. McLachlan, likewise a native 
of Tompkins County, New York, also became a member 
of the Jamaica church on December 31, 1897. He was 
principal of the Jamaica State Normal School from 1897 
and Jamaica Training School for teachers, 1906 to 1928, 
when he retired at the age of seventy. An able man who, 
in his work as an educator, always emphasized the 1m- 
portance of character building. He has been an elder 
of the church for nearly thirty-two years. 
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The completion of the new church building, which 
had brought great rejoicing to the congregation, was 
soon to be cast over by mourning. Only nineteen months 
after it had been dedicated, Mr. Faitoute died suddenly 
on the afternoon of Sunday, August 21, 1815, having 
preached as usual on that morning. Mr. Faitoute was small 
of stature and lame, and in his later years was very gray 
and venerable in appearance. In the pulpit he wore a 
gown and bands. His manner, both in the pulpit and in 
his intercourse with his people, was tender, fatherly and 
affectionate. He had been their pastor for more than 
twenty-six years—the longest pastorate in the history of 
the church up to that time. A fellowship of so long 
standing could not be broken off lightly, and Mr. 
Faitoute’s parishioners felt their loss keenly. His remains 
were interred in the old village cemetery, where four of 
his predecessors had already found a last resting place. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tue Great REVIVAL 


During Mr. Faitoute’s long pastorate many changes 
had taken place in the political, social, and religious life 
of the country. The federal government had become 
firmly established, and four presidents, in turn, had 
guided the youthful nation. The population, as well as the 
area of the United States of America, had more than 
doubled. In Jamaica an Academy had been built, a post 
office established, turnpikes constructed, and the village 
incorporated. It had been also a time of change and 
progress in the Jamaica Presbyterian Church. The Old 
Stone Church had been replaced by a new and com- 
modious building, calculated to accommodate the grow- 
ing congregation. Their pastor was gone, yet the memory 
of his long and faithful service in their midst remained 
as a rich heritage to sustain and encourage the Jamaica 
people at this time. 

The congregation with its usual promptitude now 
applied itself to the task of obtaining a new leader. On 
January 4, 1816, the Rev. Henry Rowland Weed was 
ordained and installed as pastor, at a salary of four hun- 
dred pounds, or one thousand dollars a year. Mr. Weed 
was a son of Nathaniel and Mary Weed of Ballston, New 
York, where he was born on July 20, 1787. He was grad- 
uated from Union College in the class of 1812, and at 
once entered Princeton Theological Seminary, where he 
completed his Seminary course in 1815. He was licensed 
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by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, and first preached 
at Jamaica on September 22, 1815. Mr. Weed married 
Phebe Biggs of Princeton, New Jersey, on February 19, 
1816. 

Mr. Weed was the first student to apply for admission 
to Princeton Seminary when it was founded in 1812, 
and he was one of the three men to complete the full 
course and receive a diploma in 1815. The founding of 
the Seminary was an important and significant event. It 
presaged great expectations for the future development 
of American Presbyterianism, since it was the first dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian Seminary to be founded in the 
United States. It had identical aims with those that were 
set forth by the founders of the College of New Jersey 
in 1746, namely, the more thorough educational training 
of young men who wished to enter the ministry, and it 
was intended to supplement the four years of college 
training by a three-year course in theology and kindred 
subjects. 

The Jamaica church was intimately associated with 
the Seminary for a number of years. Two of its pastors, 
both of whom had been students at the Seminary, after- 
ward served on its Board of Directors: Mr. Weed from 
1824 to 1833, and Mr. Crane from 1836 to 1840. The 
Seminary received also financial support from the church 
through an organization known as the “Female Cent 
Society,” which in 1820 gave the Seminary four hundred 
and forty-six dollars. In 1825 two scholarships were 
founded by members of the church, one by Othniel 
Smith, the other by Eliphalet Wickes. Mr. Wickes served 
also as a director from 1825 to 1831. The hopes of its 
founders have been amply realized, in that a multitude 
of Princeton men have gone forth to become, besides 
preachers of the Gospel, providers of an intelligent and 
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capable moral leadership in many communities where 
such leadership was greatly needed. And it is trite to 
observe, that among the Seminary’s graduates there have 
been a considerable number of young men from the 
Jamaica Presbyterian Church. 

When Mr. Weed came to Jamaica a great and wide- 
spread revival, which marked the opening years of the 
nineteenth century, was just gaining momentum. There 
seemed to be a spirit of evangelism permeating the church 
throughout America at this time. Existing agencies were 
being expanded and placed on a firmer basis, and new 
ones were being established for the more efficient carry- 
ing on of Christian work—all of which testified to the 
vitality of the American churches. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was founded in 
1810. Princeton Seminary opened its doors for the ad- 
mission of students on August 12, 1812. Six other Pres- 
byterian seminaries were established during the following 
twenty-five years. Many local Bible societies were formed 
previous to 1816, when the American Bible Society was 
founded. Bible study classes for adults became popular. 
A multitude of Sunday Schools appeared and took up the 
task of guiding children in Bible study. Societies whose 
members pledged themselves to total abstinence from the 
use of alcoholic beverages, became a potent factor in 
promoting sober living. Each of these movements was 
aided in a practical way by the Jamaica Presbyterian 
church. 

The instructors at Princeton Seminary had highly 
recommended Mr. Weed. If there were any people in 
Jamaica who harbored any doubts about his ability or 
zeal, their doubts were dispelled as soon as pastor and 
people became better acquainted. The first sermon 
preached by Mr. Weed at Jamaica after his ordination 
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was based on the text from 1 Corinthians 2:2: “For I am 
determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” This text was the keynote to 
his entire pastorate. With youthful enthusiasm he pro- 
ceeded to build up the church. He inaugurated week-day 
lectures and prayer meetings, formed a Bible class, and 
prompted the ladies to organize themselves for religious 
purposes. He refused to baptize the children of parents 
who were not in full communion; and discouraged the 
practice, then prevalent even in the best families, of giving 
liquor to guests at funerals, and he opposed the sect of 
Hicksites. 

Mr. Weed was active in advancing the work of the 
Long Island Bible Society. He encouraged his parishioners 
to make donations for the support of Princeton Seminary. 
As a preacher he possessed more than common ability. 
Mr. Faitoute, his predecessor, had sometimes manifested 
a concern for the spiritual welfare of his people by weep- 
ing profusely. Mr. Weed was fully as earnest in efforts 
to impress his people with the need of a change of heart. 
In blunt language he appealed to them to repent, in order 
to escape the inevitable and terrible fate that awaited 
unrepentant sinners. One of his occasional hearers used 
to say that he “never knew a preacher who could take 
up a sinner in both hands, hold him out at arms’ length, 
and so shake him over hell fire as Mr. Weed could.” 
However, his preaching, notwithstanding its sometimes 
lurid character, always emphasized God’s love. He kept 
a constant and intimate contact with the families of his 
parish by visitation in their homes; and by a kindly and 
helpful service toward all he proved himself to be an 
efficient and successful pastor. 

The straightforward manner in which Mr. Weed dealt 
with any matter that affected the welfare of his congre- 
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gation may be seen in the action he took in connection 
with the teachings of Elias Hicks, the Quaker preacher 
from whom the Hicksite branch of that sect took its 
name. It had been announced that Mr. Hicks was ex- 
pected to address a meeting at Hulett Creed’s Tavern in 
Jamaica on a week day. Determined to find out at first 
hand just what he was teaching, Mr. Weed attended the 
meeting and heard that preacher elucidate his doctrines. 

There was, of course, a wide divergence between the 
teachings of the Quakers and those of the Presbyterians, 
and even more so with those of the unorthodox Hicks. 
Apparently what he heard at the meeting made it clear 
to Mr. Weed that the teachings and practices of Elias 
Hicks were not alone detrimental to society, but more 
so a menace to the growth and prosperity of the Pres- 
byterian church. Accordingly, on the Sunday following 
his visit to the Quaker meeting, Mr. Weed made apology 
‘to his congregation for having attended the Hicks gather- 
ing, and explained to them why he had gone there. He 
then launched a scathing attack on the Hicksites, and 
proceeded to demolish their tenets, which he asserted 
‘were unscriptural; and he warned his hearers to have 
nothing to do with them. 

The new church in which Mr. Weed preached was un- 
heated in winter, but he told the people he could keep 
warm by preaching. Dr. Macdonald’s history, previously 
quoted, gives Dr. Nathan Shelton’s amusing account of 
the introduction of stoves soon after Mr. Weed arrived 
in Jamaica: “The venerable old stone edifice was never 
desecrated by stoves or furnaces, foot-stoves alone ex- 
cepted; our pious progenitors seemingly not being con- 
scious of any inconsistency in the idea of striking a 
balance between the propriety of warming their feet 
while the total corpus beside went uncared for. No living 
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soul in those days would have had the hardihood and 
courage to hint at the idea of diffusing warmth more 
generally and genially through the whole building; but 
when the old edifice had at length yielded, like all mun- 
dane structures, to the progress of time and ruthless in- 
novation, and a new church building had been erected, 
and men had grown more bold and daring, it was ven- 
tured to suggest that God could be worshipped quite as 
well in a warm building as in a cold one. Great was the 
tumult occasioned.” However, on December 27, 1816, 
the trustees paid John Hazard four pounds for a “Frank- 
lin Stove.” Dr. Shelton’s account says: “On the first 
Sunday after the stoves, then known as shoemakers’ 
stoves, were introduced (with pipes protruding through 
the windows) no fires were kindled, it being thought 
advisable, probably, to accustom the people to an inno- 
vation so bold and shocking.” Notwithstanding, on that 
first day one old lady complained that the heat made her 
faint. The foot-stoves were no longer needed, and now 
those quaint reminders of a simpler day are found only 
in garrets or museums. When the winter days were short, 
the worshippers upon dismissal found themselves sitting 
in darkness, and so although it was another innovation, 
arrangements were made for lighting the church. The 
first horse sheds also were put up during the early part 
of Mr. Weed’s pastorate. 

In the spring of 1822 Mr. Weed severed his connection 
with the church, and on May 7th of that year he was 
installed as pastor of the First Presbyterian church at 
Albany, New York. This church, founded in 1762, had 
been previous to 1804 under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Eliphalet Nott, the eminent preacher who had been presi- 
dent of Union College while Mr. Weed was a student 
there. Mr. Weed remained at Albany until November, 
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1829, when he resigned on account of ill health. Later 
he was connected with the Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation, and prepared the questions on the confession of 
faith which were published at about that time. He served 
also as a Synodical missionary. About November, 1832, 
he began preaching in the First Presbyterian church of 
Wheeling, Virginia (now West Virginia), and on June 
16, 1835 he became pastor of that church, where he 
remained for thirty years. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1838 from Washington College 
(now Washington and Jefferson College) at Washington, 
Pennsylvania. He spent his last years in Philadelphia, 
where he died on December 14, 1870. His remains were 
interred in the Stone Church Cemetery of Elm Grove, 
in the City of Wheeling. In a letter written to one of his 
former parishioners many years after he had left Jamaica, 
Mr. Weed said: “To no period of my life does my mind 
recur with greater pleasure than to the time I spent in 
the dear old church of Jamaica, and should I be so happy 
as to find my final home in our Father’s house, I expect 
to meet many there whom I was permitted in the ardor 
of my youth successfully to point to the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” 

On the temperance question Mr. Weed was outspoken 
in condemning a custom of very long standing. Drunk- 
enness at that time was shockingly common throughout 
America, and the practice of over-indulgence in strong 
liquor resulted in much misery. It was the accepted prac- 
tice, even in the best families of Jamaica, to serve rum to 
guests at funerals. The ladies were served with wine. 
The amount of liquor consumed resulted in an unseemly 
behavior of the guests and was a disgrace to the com- 
munity. The custom was strongly condemned by Mr. 
Weed, who was heartily seconded by the Rev. Gilbert 
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H. Sayres, the Rector of Grace Episcopal church, and 
so eventually the custom was discontinued. This reform 
did not immediately follow Mr. Weed’s words of con- 
demnation, though conditions became gradually better. 

The last occasion in Jamaica at which guests were 
regaled with liquor was at the funeral of the Honorable 
Rufus King, the eminent statesman, who died on April 29, 
1827. It was in that very year that the first temperance 
society was formed in Jamaica. All of its officers were 
Presbyterians. The president was Van Wyck Wickes; 
vice presidents were Eliphalet Wickes and Dr. Nathan 
Shelton; the Secretary was the Rev. Elias W. Crane, the 
pastor; and the treasurer was James Rider. Not long after 
this total abstinence societies became numerous. There 
was a county temperance society, also a state society, 
which on August 2, 1837 held a meeting in Jamaica. 
On February 13, 1844, the Jamaica Division No. 21 of 
the Sons of ‘Temperance was formed; and in 1848 the 
Pearl Union No. 12 of the Daughters of Temperance be- 
gan in Jamaica. It was through these organizations that 
a public opinion was created and drunkenness was no 
longer condoned as respectable. 

John B. Gough, the matchless temperance orator, 
spoke in the Jamaica Presbyterian church on April 8, 
1845. His powers of persuasion were enhanced because 
he had been a drunkard and fallen to the depths of 
wretchedness and degradation from the use of strong 
drink. He could sympathize with every weak man he met, 
because he himself was having a constant and (what 
proved to be) a life-long fight to keep from backsliding 
to the appetite. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has in 
more recent years borne the brunt of the battle for 
temperance in Jamaica. The Presbyterian church has 
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furnished numerous active workers for this organization. 
Among these none deserves greater praise than Mrs. Julia 
D. Phelps, who was the prime mover in forming the 
Jamaica branch in 1886. She possessed a charming per- 
sonality, was zealous for the cause, and proved to be an 
exceptionally efficient leader and a great asset to the 
organization. She exhibited an unflagging interest in that 
work during the twenty years she was connected with 
the Jamaica branch of the Union. She held office also in 
the county organization and was prominent in the coun- 
cils of the national association. She and her faithful as- 
sistants made the Union in Jamaica a real force for good. 
The Union still carries on for clean living and is sup- 
ported by some of the noble women of the Jamaica 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Long Island Bible Society, founded in 1815, was 
another indication that Christian people were aroused 
to a greater sense of responsibility to their fellow men. 
It was an interdenominational organization, whose object 
was to promote a wider circulation of the Bible all over 
Long Island. The founding of this society was followed 
a year later by the merging of it with many local socie- 
ties, to form the American Bible Society. 

From the start Jamaica was a liberal supporter of the 
Long Island Bible Society, and the Presbyterians were 
among the most generous contributors of funds to carry 
on its work. Of the sum of one hundred and ninety-two 
dollars given by Jamaica, as reported at the first annual 
meeting in 1816, two-thirds of that sum came from mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church. When Mr. Weed came 
to Jamaica in January, 1816, he found the Society actively 
at work, and gave it his hearty support, serving on its 
Board of Directors as long as he was in Jamaica. In 1822 
the ladies of the church presented thirty-five dollars to 
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the American Bible Society to constitute Mr. Weed a 
life member of that organization. The Jamaica church had 
always a representative on the Board of Directors of the 
Long Island Bible Society. Among its prominent sup- 
porters was Laurens Reeve, a Presbyterian, who served 
as President of the Society for more than ten years. 

The Board of Directors of the Long Island Bible 
Society, at a meeting held in December of 1815, had 
recommended the formation of Branch Bible Societies. 
The Jamaica Branch was founded in 1816 and was the 
first Branch established to actively serve its territory. 
The Newtown and Bushwick branches were founded in 
the same year. Within ten years there were twenty-four 
branch societies on Long Island. The great interest of the 
Jamaica church in this work is shown not alone by the 
large number of Presbyterians who contributed to its 
support, but as well by the list of Presbyterians who 
headed the Jamaica Branch during its seventy years of 
active existence. In all but five years of this period the 
president of the Branch Society was a member of the 
Presbyterian church, namely: Eliphalet Wickes, for 
eleven years; David Lamberson, fifteen years; Dr. Nathan 
Shelton, for two years; Rev. Peter D. Oakey, the pastor, 
four years; Latham M. Jagger, five years; and County 
Judge John J. Armstrong, eight years. 

Much of the success of the Jamaica Branch was due 
to the “faithful and persevering efforts” of the Rev. Elias 
W. Crane, pastor of the Presbyterian church from 1826 
to 1840. The object of the Branch was to see that every 
family in the town of Jamaica was provided with a copy 
of the Bible. To this end survevs were made at intervals. 
The Jamaica Branch, in 1828, having made such a survey, 
found that in the whole town but thirty families were 
without a complete Bible in their homes, and the Branch 
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made good the deficiency. The report of the Long Island 
Bible Society of 1830 stated that the Jamaica Branch had 
“resolved and undertaken to investigate minutely and 
thoroughly its whole field, during the past year, and the 
result reported was seven families found destitute 
[of Bibles] and they were supplied.” The Jamaica Branch 
reported in 1857 that Mr. Benjamin S. Everitt, a member 
of the Jamaica Presbyterian church and then a student 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, had been “employed 
for exploration and supply.” He visited nine hundred 
and twenty families, of whom one hundred and five had 
no Bible. He gave away two hundred and fifty-six Bibles 
and sold eighty-five copies. When in 1862 Civil War 
soldiers were in a camp on Van Wyck Boulevard, the 
Jamaica Society gave out eighty-one Bibles to the soldiers. 
During the first forty years of its existence the Jamaica 
Branch had paid into the treasury of the Long Island 
Bible Society a total of four thousand five hundred and 
seventy-four dollars. 

Perhaps the most important result of this Bible dis- 
tribution was its stimulation of both the reading and the 
study of the Scriptures. The Long Island Bible Society 
in its first annual report, of September 18, 1816, stated 
that it had supplied a few needy families and two Sabbath 
Schools with Bibles. It was about this time that a number 
of Sunday Schools for children were started on Long 
Island, and there were classes of adults that met regularly 
for Bible study. Such results fully justified the expecta- 
tions of the founders of the Long Island Bible Society, 
namely, that people generally should have a greater famil- 
larity with and a better understanding of the contents 
of the Bible. Mr. Weed quickly sensed the opportunity 
that presented itself, and formed a class for Bible study. 
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Great interest was shown by the members of this class, 
some of whom were never absent from a single meeting 
as long as the class lasted, and for more than forty years 
they retained vivid memories of it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Tue Cyurcu SCHOOL 


The interest manifested in Mr. Weed’s Bible Class led 
to the formation of a Bible School for children, organized 
in the summer of 1822 under the superintendence of Miss 
Eliza M. Wickes with some forty to fifty scholars, mostly 
girls. Sunday Schools that existed prior to this time had 
been created mainly for instructing neglected children 
of the ignorant classes; whereas the children of the 
church were taught by their parents at home. The com- 
munity of Jamaica, such as it was when Mr. Weed arrived 
there in 1816, had felt no need of a Sabbath School for 
the children of the church. Though Mr. Weed had left 
Jamaica early in 1822, for a new field of labor, his ef- 
fective pastorate in Jamaica had brought about a popu- 
larized study of the Bible. The seed thus sown had soon 
produced an abundant harvest. 

A second school was formed; and by December 5, 1822, 
some fifty colored children had been enrolled in a school 
for Bible study. It was more than twelve years before 
any other Jamaica church had taken steps to teach 
negroes of the community. Early records of the school 
are missing; but it is a tradition that the school was 
held at first at a residence near Beaver Pond in the south- 
western part of the village. Later the school assembled 
in the gallery of the church, where the superintendent 
had his chair near the belfry door. The boys were seated 
on his left, and the girls on his right. The Sunday School 
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library, which Mr. James Everitt served many years as 
librarian, was in the belfry. During Mr. Macdonald’s 
pastorate the Sunday School assembled quarterly, on the 
ground floor of the church, for examination by him in 
the Shorter Catechism and to listen to an address. At the 
end of the school year a Bible was presented to each pupil 
who had answered correctly all of the one hundred and 
seven required questions. 

A building for the use of the Sunday School was 
erected in 1823. This school was, evidently, a community 
enterprise, for in the Long Island Farmer, dated June 5, 
1823, we find this paragraph: “All those ladies and gentle- 
men who feel desirous to contribute to the erection of 
a Lecture-room in the village of Jamaica are requested 
to meet in the Presbyterian church this afternoon at 3 
o’clock. There will soon be no place to accommodate 
the Sabbath School and no convenient place for evening 
meetings.” The response to this appeal must have been 
satisfactory, because the Lecture-room, or Session House, 
as it was sometimes called—a one story building—was 
promptly built. It was located on the north side of 
Jamaica Avenue, facing the south, and stood where 164th 
Street has since been cut through. The building occupied 
its original site until the street was opened in 1861, and 
was removed to a point just south of the present church 
house on 164th Street. 

By 1868 a larger building was needed. The old Lecture- 
room was sold to the newly formed Baptist Church con- 
gregation, which moved it to the east side of 162nd Street, 
between Jamaica and 89th Avenues, where it was used as 
a church until 1889. The erection of this first Lecture- 
room was a departure for the Presbyterians, because never 
before had the church more than a single building 
in which to hold services. It was a visible manifestation 
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of the already marked trend in the church to provide 
specially adapted religious services for the youth of the 
community. 

Though all beginnings are difficult, it is also true that 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow,” as will now be 
revealed. “The membership of the school increased slowly 
until 1826, when a great revival of religion, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Asahel Nettleton, took place, 
at which time many united with the church, and which 
brought a large number into the Sabbath School.” Having 
once gotten under way, the Sunday School movement 
spread rapidly, so that on May 4, 1829 a County Sunday 
School Union was formed at a meeting held in Jamaica. 
In 1840 the Jamaica church had seven Sunday Schools 
under its care. One met in the church at 1.30 P.M., with 
Mr. Laurens Reeve as superintendent. A school for col- 
ored children met in the Lecture-room at 2.30 P.M., with 
Mr. James H. Reeve as superintendent. Five others were 
neighborhood schools. They met, respectively, in the 
schoolhouses: district number 3 at East Jamaica (Hollis); 
at Little Plains (Queens Village); at Springfield (Spring- 
field Gardens); at the schoolhouse on Rockaway Road 
(South Ozone Park); and at the schoolhouse in Jamaica 
South (South Ozone Park). 

Sunday had been always a busy day for Presbyterians, 
who were accustomed to sitting through the delivery of 
two long theological discourses, with an hour’s inter- 
mission in which to feed the inner man. In the course 
of time changes had taken place. Sunday was still a busy 
day, but not devoted entirely, as in former years, to 
preaching designed for the edification of the older people. 
Now the needs of the young folks were taken into con- 
sideration for their religious instruction. In 1840 week- 
day religious services for adults were being conducted at 
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private houses in various parts of the parish, and these 
neighborhood schools were intended to give the children 
as well an opportunity to receive religious instruction 
near their homes. The schools were intended to accom- 
modate children from the greater part of the Township 
of Jamaica. While in some instances children were 
obliged to walk several miles to Sunday School, it was 
no more than they were accustomed to do in order to 
reach school on week days. We should remember, too, 
that at that date the only churches in the Township of 
Jamaica were located in Jamaica village. So these schools 
were really home mission enterprises. 

The Sunday School at East Jamaica (now Hollis) met 
in the schoolhouse on Farmers Avenue, just south of 
Jamaica Avenue, and in 1840 was being conducted by 
Benjamin Bergen. Later Daniel Ludlum was the super- 
intendent. In 1869 a Union Sunday School was organized 
in Hollis by the Jamaica Dutch Reformed church, in 
which members of the Presbyterian church codperated. 
William Kirby, a Presbyterian, served a three-year term 
as superintendent and Daniel H. Carpenter, a Presby- 
terian, was at one time the treasurer. There is now a 
Presbyterian church in Hollis, as well as a number of 
churches of other denominations. 

The Little Plains (now Queens Village) Sunday School 
met in the schoolhouse on Springfield Boulevard, south 
of the Hempstead Turnpike. In 1840 Jacob J. Carpenter 
was the superintendent. In 1858 the Queens Dutch Re- 
formed church was organized, and there was no longer 
a field for the neighborhood school. 

The Springfield (Springfield Gardens) Sunday School, 
in 1840, was in charge of Elder Nathaniel Carpenter, who 
was the superintendent for twenty years. Later Nicholas 
Everitt was superintendent, and at one time Ephraim 
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Baylis was its leader. It met in the old Springfield school- 
house on Springfield Boulevard. This school formed the 
nucleus from which was developed the Springfield Pres- 
byterian church. 

The Rockaway Road (now South Ozone Park) Sun- 
day School, in 1840, was conducted by Nicholas Smith. 
On March 6, 1864 the Jamaica South Union Sabbath 
School was formed in this locality by sixteen men, at least 
four of whom were Presbyterians: John B. Smith, 
Thomas Smith, Abraham Van Siclen, and John J. Rider. 
Mr. Rider was chosen superintendent, a position he held 
for many years. He was in turn succeeded by his son, 
James J. Rider, who acted as superintendent until nearly 
the end of the century. The Sunday School met at first 
in the schoolhouse near the corner of Rockaway Turn- 
pike and the road to the three-mile mill. As the school 
grew, more commodious quarters were needed, accord- 
ingly a chapel was erected on a plot of ground adjoining 
the school property and facing on the road that led to the 
three-mile mill. This building was known as the Jamaica 
South Union Chapel. The chapel was dedicated on Oc- 
tober 2, 1872. The building is now used by a Methodist 
church. 

The Jamaica South (now South Ozone Park) Sunday 
School, in 1840, met in the schoolhouse on Hawtree 
Creek Road, and was then in charge of Thomas Bergen. 
Later his grandnephew, J. Milton Bergen, was its super- 
intendent for more than forty years. The site is now 
occupied by a Lutheran church. 

In addition to the five schools already mentioned it 
should be recorded that Elder John Carpenter was super- 
intendent of a Sunday School at Foster’s Meadow, for a 
period of thirty years before 1862. A number of churches 
now serve this section. 
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The superintendents of the Sunday School of the First 
Presbyterian church of Jamaica have been as follows: 
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Miss Eliza M. Wickes, the first superintendent of the 
school, was a daughter of Eliphalet Wickes, and twenty- 
two years of age when she undertook the guidance of the 
children in the Sunday School. Mr. Laurens Reeve was 
superintendent of the school for thirty-three years. To 
him it was both a privilege and a responsibility, and he 
devoted himself unsparingly to the work, with the re- 
markable record of only four absences in thirty years. 
Joseph Bernhard, also enthusiastic in his work, was an 
ideal superintendent. The session of the school at this 
time was at two o’clock in the afternoon. One Sunday 
the pastor, Mr. Lampman, extended the morning church 
service much beyond the usual hour for dismissal. As time 
sped by Mr. Bernhard became uneasy, and finally stood 
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up and addressed the pastor in an anxious tone of voice, 
thus: “Mr. Lampman, remember we have to have Sunday 
School yet.” Mr. Bernhard spoke German fluently and 
occasionally, when a supply was needed at St. Paul’s 
Reformed church on 161st Street, where only German 
was used, Mr. Bernhard would preach there. 

No words could better express the regard in which Mr. 
Bernhard was held by those who had known him, than 
the following tribute put on record by a group of Mr. 
Bernhard’s associates: “We desire to place on record the 
expression of our appreciation of Mr. Bernhard’s many 
admirable traits of character, his gentle manners, his 
genial disposition, and his genuine manhood. We will ever 
remember him as one whose life was replete with charity 
and cheerfulness, and who as an associate commanded our 
esteem and regard.” In memory of her husband, Mrs. 
Bernhard gave the school a Bible, which has ever since 
been used in the school. His family also presented to the 
school a memorial desk and three chairs, that are still in 
use in the senior assembly room in the Church House. On 
the larger chair these words are inscribed: “Presented 
by J. Bernhard’s family,” and on the desk these: “To the 
glory of God. In remembrance of Joseph Bernhard, Supt. 
1869-1890.” 

The earliest extant records of the Sunday School are 
dated April 7, 1864, when there were but two depart- 
ments—the ‘‘Main School” and the “Infant Class.” At the 
annual business meeting on April 13, 1865, the total en- 
rollment was reported as 161, and the average attendance 
for the year was shown to have been rio. The school 
met every Sunday during the year. The record shows 
that nine scholars had joined the church; that $84.66 had 
been used to purchase books for the library, and that a 
special offering for missions amounted to $8.61. The 
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managers of the school were evidently forward looking, 
because before the meeting adjourned a committee had 
been appointed to canvass the village for new scholars. 

For a long time it was customary for a large number 
of children of German parentage to be sent to the Ger- 
man Sunday School at St. Paul’s church in the forenoon, 
and also to the Presbyterian Sunday School in the after- 
noon. It was also a custom for many years to hold an 
annual anniversary service in the church on a Sunday 
evening, at which there was speaking and singing by the 
children, and an address by an invited guest. On such 
occasions the Dutch Reformed church and Sunday 
School by invitation united with the Presbyterians in 
this service, filling the church to capacity. It was a de- 
lightful and inspiring service. 

In 1886 Mr. Bernhard started a Home Department with 
twenty-five members. In 1892 the Infant Class (now the 
Primary Department) became a separate entity of twelve 
classes, with Irving P. Mills as its superintendent, and 
each class had its own teacher. Mrs. Harriet D. Leech, 
who has been the superintendent for many years, has 
shown great devotion to the work. In 1900 a Sunday 
School Missionary Society was organized, with Miss 
Josephine D. Wilkin as president. A Cradle Roll was 
formed in 1904, when thirty-two babies were enrolled. 
In 1911 the system of graded lessons was introduced in 
the school. Soon thereafter a Kindergarten, or Beginners 
Department, was formed, of which Miss Annie Mott was 
the beloved superintendent for many years, until her 
retirement in 1939, with the remarkable record of hav- 
ing been a teacher in the school for more than fifty years. 

The school was reorganized in 1919 on the depart- 
mental plan, with Paul G. Weitz as superintendent of 
the Junior Department and Mrs. Lawrence C. Huse as 
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superintendent of the Intermediate Department. At the 
same time, the hour of meeting was changed from mid- 
afternoon to half-past-nine in the morning. Delegates 
were first sent to summer schools for training in Chris- 
tian work in 1920. In that year a Boy Scout Troop was 
formed under the leadership of Harry E. Stoeltzing. A 
Senior Department was also formed in the same year, 
while a Young People’s Department was created in 1932. 
There is now an Adult Bible Class and a Teacher Train- 
ing Class. A Daily Vacation Bible School has been con- 
ducted successfully in the church every July since 1924. 
And since 1940 the Session of the church has voted finan- 
cial aid to the new “Released Time” schools in the Ja- 
maica area, a system of week-day religious education still 
in an experimental stage. 

Another new departure was embarked on by the 
church in 1927, when Mr. Porter Bower was employed 
as Director of Religious Education. Some years before 
the church had employed Mrs. F. W. Miller as a church 
visitor, until she left in 1917. Her work was helpful to 
the pastor as well as to the Church School. Mr. Bower 
was a trained worker, who gave all of his time to the 
work until he left in 1931. He was followed by the Rev. 
Harold G. Salton, who remained until 1933. Since then 
advisors have been appointed to some of the depart- 
ments. Rowland Hill Kimberlin, a student at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, served as an advisor 
for more than two years. He left to supply the pulpit 
of the Fort Hamilton Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, 
where he was ordained on February 21, 1936. On Janu- 
ary 4, 1942 he was installed its pastor. He had done good 
work at Jamaica. His successor, Harold F. Fredsell, an- 
other Union Theological Seminary student, did out- 
standing work as an advisor for five years. He was also 
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a successful scoutmaster. Mr. Fredsell was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in this church on December 1, 1940, 
and on June 1, 1941 he took pastoral charge of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Northville, Michigan. Arthur W. 
Rideout, also from Union Theological Seminary, came 
as an advisor in 1941. He became a member of this church 
on January 5, 1941, and was ordained in this church to 
the Christian ministry on December gth following. He 
acted as stated supply of the Cedar Manor Presbyterian 
Church until he left Jamaica in the spring of 1942. 


CHAPTER XV 
MissIons 


Much that has been said regarding the founding and 
development of the Sunday School, as well as of the 
other activities of the church during the early years of 
the nineteenth century, might seem to indicate that the 
members of the congregation were unmindful of the 
spiritual welfare of their less fortunate brethren in other 
parts of the country and of the world. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. We have seen what an unselfish 
and whole-hearted support the congregation gave to the 
work of the Long Island Bible Society. Several other 
Christian enterprises that were launched at about the same 
time also claimed the attention and support of the Ja- 
maica church. These evidences of concern for those 
outside of its immediate circle did not indicate a new out- 
look on the part of the church. They were simply mani- 
festations of the spirit that had animated the church and 
guided its actions for more than a hundred years, more 
especially since the acute conflicts with the Church of 
England had been terminated by the legal decisions of 
1724 and 1728. By these decisions the Church of England 
was denied any right to the use of the property which 
the town had set aside many years before for church 
purposes. 

The Presbyterians, having been thus relieved of all 
anxiety in relation to the use of their property, were 
enabled to give more attention to other things. Mr. Mc- 
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Nish, a member of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, had 
been called to Jamaica in the spring of 1710 as pastor, 
and he had settled there not later than 1712. Since that 
time the Jamaica church, as one of the churches having 
a pastor affiliated with Presbytery, was partly responsible 
for and directly interested in the benevolent work car- 
ried on by that body. 

Among the early contributions of the Jamaica Presby- 
terian church to Christian benevolences a few typical ex- 
amples are now mentioned. On June 8, 1693, Governor 
Benjamin Fletcher asked all Christian people, “under 
his government,” to contribute to a fund for the ransom 
of some men being held in slavery by the Mohammedans 
on the north coast of Africa. The ministers in the various 
towns were to have charge of the money collected. The 
total amount given was four hundred and forty-eight 
pounds, one pound and seven shillings of which came 
from the Jamaica Presbyterian church. By April 10, 1705, 
it was reliably reported that all of the captives had either 
died or escaped. ‘Thereupon, “with the governor’s con- 
sent,’ the Governor being then the notorious Cornbury, 
the money was handed over to the vestry of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in New York City, “to be employed 
in finishing their church.” 

An offering was made to the Synod’s “Fund for Pious 
Uses” in 1721, and on several other occasions. For six- 
téen or seventeen years previous to his death, in 1723, the 
Rev. George McNish, pastor of the church, had “par- 
ticularly exerted himself in the behalf of the poor dis- 
tressed” Presbyterian congregation in New York City. 
When the Presbyterians at Hempstead had difficulty in 
supporting a minister in 1729, they received aid “from 
their brethren in the neighboring parish of Jamaica.” 

In 1741 the Rev. Walter Wilmot, then pastor of the 
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Jamaica church, preached to the Indians at Rockaway. In 
1752 the church made an offering for work among the 
Indians. In 1754 a sum of money was given to the College 
of New Jersey, which had been recently founded for 
the purpose of providing adequate educational training 
for young men who intended to become ministers of the 
Gospel. In 1767 the church gave four pounds and two 
shillings (York currency) to a special fund being raised 
by the Synod “for the propagation and support of the 
Gospel in such parts as cannot otherwise enjoy it.” These 
instances reveal the church’s response to appeals made to 
carry on Christian work, where there was special need 
for it, and show that the church willingly supported 
worthy causes as opportunity presented itself. 

The Revolutionary War of course halted missionary 
work; but between the close of the war and before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there were formed 
a number of interdenominational missionary societies in 
which Presbyterian churches took an active interest. 
These organizations did not favor work in other coun- 
tries, but did contemplate missions to the American In- 
dians, which was considered foreign work. . 

In 1810 the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions was founded. Its intention was to carry on 
mission work not only in the United States, but also in 
foreign countries. It was supported by various Protestant 
denominations and generously by Presbyterian churches, 
one of which was the Jamaica church. In 1818 the church 
sent to the American Board ten dollars, to be used for 
mission work among the Indians at Brainerd, ‘Tennessee. 
Other gifts to this Board followed during a period of 
twenty years. In February 1819 the Juvenile Cent So- 
ciety gave twenty-six dollars for the education of heathen 
children. In 1827 the Sabbath School gave twenty-four 
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dollars for the education of heathen children in Ceylon. 
The same year the sum of fourteen dollars and fifty-three 
cents was sent to the Board, designated as the offering 
from a monthly concert. 

In 1832 an event took place in Jamaica, which increased 
the church’s interest in the work of the Board. On June 
5th Miss Eliza Nelson Hanna, principal of the Jamaica 
Female Seminary, was united in marriage to the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Thompson of Ohio. The ceremony was solem- 
nized by the pastor of the church, the Rev. Elias W. 
Crane, who gave his special blessing to the couple. The 
next year they sailed for Syria, where Mr. Thompson 
spent forty-five years in missionary work under the di- 
rection of the American Board. In 1833 the young ladies 
of the Seminary gave thirty dollars and fifty cents for 
the education of females in Syria. The church missionary 
society gave one hundred thirty dollars and seventy-five 
cents for the support of Mr. Thompson. The next year 
he was sent a box of clothing valued at eighteen dollars 
and eighteen cents, and the Seminary girls contributed 
two hundred eleven dollars for “the education of fe- 
males in Jerusalem.” During the year 1834 the gifts sent 
to the Board through the Jamaica church—which in- 
cluded offerings from individuals, monthly concerts, 
missionary society, special collections, and the sum con- 
tributed by the Seminary girls—amounted to eight hun- 
dred twenty-two dollars and seventy-nine cents. 

What was the American Presbyterian church as an 
organized body doing along missionary lines? At the 
first meeting of the General Assembly, which was held 
in May, 1789, missions had a prominent place. It was the 
critical period of a new Nation. The country was then 
faced within the unavoidable problems of reconstruction 
under the federal constitution. None the less an interest 
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in missions grew. The General Assembly annually ap- 
pointed a committee on missions, urging the churches to 
support such work as it had inaugurated. From 1802 there 
was a standing committee on missions, whose funds were 
used for both home and foreign causes. Since 1811, when 
the Assembly first kept an itemized record of receipts 
from the churches, the fund has received an annual con- 
tribution from the Jamaica Presbyterian church. 

During this period a theological dispute divided the 
American Presbyterian church into two opposing camps, 
known as the Old School and the New School. There 
was also a sharp discussion regarding the method of con- 
ducting missionary affairs. The Old School wished mis- 
sions conducted by agencies under exclusive Presbyterian 
control. The New School favored the then current practice 
of codperating with interdenominational bodies. This de- 
bate was probably the most influential factor in causing a 
division of the church. 

The break came in 1837, and for more than thirty years 
the two Schools worked independently. Notwithstand- 
ing this unfortunate occurrence, and despite the demorali- 
zation it caused, the church continued to increase in num- 
bers and usefulness. Some churches, more particularly 
those in the South, did not again unite with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America; but in 
1869 the Old School and New School churches of the 
North settled their differences, and they have ever since 
labored harmoniously for the advancement of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Jamaica church had adhered to the Old School 
side during the controversy, which meant little to the 
members of the congregation, since their pastors were not 
primarily controversialists. Mr. Weed and his successors, 
instead of engaging in verbal battles on debatable ques- 
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tions, strove to build up the church by a deepening of 
the spiritual life of the parishioners. 

The church’s interest in missions received a fresh im- 
petus in 1890, following the installation of the Rev. J. 
Howard Hobbs as pastor. Mr. Hobbs was born in the 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), where his father was 
a medical missionary to the Choctaw Indians. To him, 
therefore, the need for such work was not a mere theory, 
because from personal experience and a keen observation 
he was fully cognizant of the value of such work. In the 
spring of 1883 he had accepted a special commission to 
assist his father, and had spent that summer doing Chris- 
tian work among the Indians. It was a memorable sum- 
mer to him, because then both of his parents succumbed 
to the yellow fever plague; and they were buried in the 
country which they had hallowed by an unselfish service 
for the Red Men. 

On the return of Mr. Hobbs to the East to continue 
his theological studies, he brought with him three Choc- 
taw boys, who were placed in Dwight L. Moody’s school 
at Mount Hermon, Massachusetts. It is therefore natural 
that, with such antecedents, an unusual emphasis was 
placed on missions during his pastorate. Mr. Hobbs be- 
lieved in educating the children to a sense of responsi- 
bility to others. 

On June 24, 1900, a Sunday School Missionary Society 
was formed. It held monthly meetings, and on various 
occasions missionaries, either from the home fields or 
from foreign lands, spoke to the children. This society 
was active for a period of twenty-five years, during which 
it performed a valuable service in bringing the reality and 
importance of mission work to the attention of its mem- 
bers. 

In addition to its gifts for general home mission work, 
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the church has taken a special interest, through its Sun- 
day School, in educational work at Alpine, Tennessee, 
and in Sunday School work carried on by the Rev. John 
N. Carnine at Laramie, Wyoming, as long as he remained 
tivetic: 

The church has contributed to the support of many 
local causes, among them the Ottilie Orphan Home and 
the Jamaica Hospital. The Jamaica Hospital, first pro- 
posed in 1883, became a reality in 1891, and was incor- 
porated in 1892. On its original Board of Trustees were 
three members of the Presbyterian church: Miss Florence 
N. McCormick, Mrs. Henrietta E. Hendrickson, and Mrs. 
Maria Remsen. ‘The church is a regular contributor to 
the support of the hospital, and since 1933 the President 
of its Board of Directors has been Clarence A. Ludlum, a 
trustee of the Presbyterian church. 

In the formation of the Jamaica Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association much credit is due to these members of 
the Presbyterian church: Mrs. Caroline E. Burtis, Mrs. 
William Griffith, Mrs. J. Sheldon Fosdick, and Mrs. 
Harry S. Rushmore. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has had many 
loyal supporters in this church. The movement was 
started as early as 1871, when on January 30th a meeting 
for organization was held in the Presbyterian church, 
presided over by William H. Hoople, whose son Wil- 
lian Gideon Hoople was later superintendent of the Sun- 
day School. The association then formed was active for 
a number of years. 

The Central Queens Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been aided by many Presbyterians. Of the six- 
teen members of the original Board of Managers, six were 
Presbyterians, namely: Frederick L. Mills, Dr. Edward L. 
Dillman, George W. Conable, Dr. Herbert ‘T’. Noble, Dr. 
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Archibald C. McLachlan, and Harry V. Hoyt. The last 
two named are still members of the Board. Mr. Conable 
was the architect of the building on Parsons Boulevard. 
Among many other Presbyterians, who were early asso- 
ciated with the movement, may be mentioned: John H. 
Mills, Thomas J. Duncan, George R. Dutton, Hon. Burt 
J. Humphrey, and Ernest J. Habighorst. Mr. Habighorst 
was chairman of the Jamaica division of the building 
fund campaign which raised four hundred thirty-six 
thousand dollars in 1926, and also of the campaign of 1928 
which raised two hundred thousand dollars. Ever since 
the organization of the association, Mr. James O. Arroll 
has acted as executive secretary, a position he has filled 
with marked ability. Mr. Arroll is a member of the Pres- 
byterian church. 

Special mention should be made of Frederick L. Mills, 
of this church, who was responsible for the inception of 
the movement which resulted in the erection of the 
present Young Men’s Christian Association building on 
Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica. It was at his invitation that 
a series of meetings was held at his home during the 
months of November and December, 1919. The outcome 
of these gatherings was the formation of a committee to 
promote the establishment of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Jamaica. Mr. Mills was made chairman of 
the committee. He also served as general chairman of the 
committee which raised thirty thousand dollars for the 
work in 1920. He served as vice-chairman of the Board 
of Managers from the time of its organization on April 
20, 1920 until his death on January 9, 1929. In the build- 
ing on Parsons Boulevard, on October 5, 1930, a com- 
munity hall was dedicated to the memory of Mr. Mills. 
On this occasion Mr. George Conable of the Presbyterian 
church and Mr. Ward H. Goodenough of the Jamaica 
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Methodist Episcopal church, both of whom had been 
closely associated with Mr. Mills in the work, unveiled 
a bronze tablet to the memory of Mr. Mills. The tablet 
is inscribed: 

“Dedicated to Community Service in grateful apprecia- 
tion of Frederick L. Mills, the Daddy of the Y.M.C.A., 
through whose broad vision, untiring efforts and leader- 
ship the organization and establishment of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Jamaica was made pos- 
sible.” 

A general organized foreign mission work by Ameri- 
can Protestant denominations began in 1810, with the 
formation of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, to which Presbyterian churches con- 
tributed funds. The General Assembly had approved of 
this arrangement, and sometimes a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board were Presbyterians. Nevertheless, there 
was a growing sentiment in favor of a distinctively Pres- 
byterian board, whose business should be to superintend 
activities and to administer funds for foreign work. Ac- 
cordingly, on June 7, 1837, the General Assembly formed 
the Board of Foreign Missions. Its original Board of Di- 
rectors consisted of seven men, one of whom was the 
Rev. Elias W. Crane, then pastor of the Jamaica church. 
With their pastor as one of the directors of the board, 
the church’s interest in foreign missions was stimulated, 
and that interest has never abated. The amount of its 
contribution to this work has varied from year to year; 
but annually a gift has been sent to the Board by the 
church. 

The church has also had another intimate connection 
with foreign mission work. In the autumn of 1910, Sarah 
E. Swezey, M.D. (now Mrs. Harry T. Avey), who had 
for some years been a member of the Jamaica church, 
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was sent by the Foreign Board as a medical missionary 
to India, where she was busily engaged in hospital work 
for ten years. During this time she corresponded directly 
with members of the church, various organizations of 
which sent her special gifts of money to help her in her 
work. This made the people feel that foreign missions 
meant more than merely dropping a few pennies in the 
collection plate on the day when an offering was to be 
taken for foreign missions. For some years the church 
has taken a special interest in work at Meshed, Persia 
(now Iran). The Sunday School contributes to the im- 
portant medical work of Dr. H. A. Lichtwardt, at Ha- 
madan, Iran, with whom the Sunday School maintains 
a regular correspondence. Since 1941 Dr. Lichtwardt has 
been on furlough on account of the war. As on previous 
furloughs, he has met the children of the school to tell 
them what is being done in that distant land, helping them 
to visualize the importance of that work. 

The founding of so many missionary enterprises, dur- 
ing the early years of the nineteenth century, makes it 
abundantly clear that the American churches were keenly 
alive to a sense of their responsibility to their fellow 
men, and that they were endeavoring to heed the com- 
mand of Christ to teach all nations, preaching the Gospel 
to every creature. What was accomplished would have 
been impossible without the close codperation of many 
individual congregations. Viewing the matter in this 
light, we can realize that an important part was played 
by the Jamaica Presbyterian church in the founding and 
support of these movements. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BREAKDOWN AND RECOVERY 


It was during these stirring times, when the American 
Presbyterian church was enlarging its sphere of useful- 
ness, and the Jamaica church was developing its latent 
possibilities for doing good in its own vicinity, that the 
congregation was obliged to part with Mr. Weed, who 
had served as pastor of the church for more than six 
years. Mr. Weed left Jamaica in the spring of 1822, and 
about a year later was succeeded by Seymour Potter 
Funck, who was installed as pastor of the church on 
March 6, 1823. Mr. Funck was the son of John “Funk.” 
He was born in 1798; was graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege, New York City, in 1817, and took his theological 
course at the Seminary of the Reformed Church at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, from which he was graduated 
in 1821. The same year he was licensed by the Classis of 
New Brunswick. On May 8, 1823, he married Alice 
Carberry of New York City. 

Mr. Funck remained at Jamaica a little more than two 
years. During this time there were dissensions in the con- 
eregation. It was but the second instance of any serious 
difference of opinion that had occurred among its mem- 
bers; but it impeded, to some extent, the work of the 
church. This division doubtless caused Mr. Funck to 
sever his connection with the Jamaica church. He was 
released from his charge on May g, 1825. Mr. Funck’s 
health was poor at the time, and that may have made it 
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imperative for him to leave when he did. He failed to 
regain his health, and did not serve again as a settled 
pastor after leaving Jamaica. He died in New York City 
on April 3, 1828, and was buried at Flatlands, in Kings 
County. 

When Mr. Funck left Jamaica the congregation was in 
a distracted state; the people were not working unitedly, 
and misunderstanding and ill feeling were prevalent. It 
seems nothing less than providential, that in the follow- 
ing winter Asahel Nettleton was invited to supply the 
pulpit. Mr. Nettleton was born on a Connecticut farm. 
He had been anxious to serve as a foreign missionary; but 
on account of poor health he had been obliged to surren- 
der the idea. Instead, he devoted much of his life to 
evangelistic preaching, mostly in this country. He came 
to Jamaica on February 24, 1826, and preached there 
regularly until the following autumn. When he came to 
Jamaica, as one of the members put it: “The church was 
greatly divided, we were literally two bands, hostile to 
each other, and bitter in feeling. The Apostle might have 
said of us, we were hateful, and hating one another; and 
there seemed but little prospect of our ever being any 
better. It was but a sad spectacle on that day presented 
to this man of God.” Other men, who had supplied the 
pulpit since Mr. Funck’s removal the previous spring, 
had pointed out to the members of the congregation how 
wrong it was for them to quarrel with one another, and 
had exhorted them to adjust their disagreements. Mr. 
Nettleton’s approach to the problem was entirely differ- 
ent. He ignored their dissensions, and with consummate 
skill he aroused the consciences of his hearers, so that 
they realized their own shortcomings and voluntarily 
sought the forgiveness of those with whom they had been 
unable to agree. An unfortunate and disconcerting in- 
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terruption of the usual activities of the church was thus 
brought to a happy conclusion. Nor was it the only result 
that followed Mr. Nettleton’s preaching, for on July 2, 
1826, seventy-two persons united with the church on 
profession of faith. There was a general appreciation of 
the service rendered by Mr. Nettleton to the church. He 
held the esteem and confidence of all the members of the 
congregation, who extended a call to him to become 
their pastor. This invitation he declined, and he left 
Jamaica about November 1, 1826, in order to resume his 
preferred work as an evangelist. 

Elias Winans Crane became the next pastor of the 
church. As already stated, Mr. Nettleton had succeeded 
in reuniting the congregation, but did not wish to become 
its installed pastor. Nevertheless, his judgment was so 
highly valued by the Jamaica people, that the church in- 
vited Mr. Crane, on his recommendation, to become its 
pastor. Mr. Crane was installed at Jamaica on October 
31, 1826. He was a descendant of Stephen Crane and 
John Winans, two of the original settlers of Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, both of whom had been liberal sup- 
porters of the church in that town, where Elias was born 
on March 18, 1796. He was a son of Noah and Martha 
(Winans) Crane. His father owned and operated a large 
farm and also a grist mill; but neither farm nor mill made 
any special appeal to Elias Crane. He was of a thoughtful 
and serious disposition, fond of reading, and so readily 
acquired knowledge. He showed so much promise of be- 
coming proficient as a scholar, that his parents sent him 
to the College of New Jersey, where he entered the 
Junior class in 1812, graduating in 1814. After leaving 
college he taught school for three years at Morristown, 
New Jersey, where he united with the church on March 
2, 1816. After pursuing a short course of study at the 
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Princeton Seminary, he was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of New Jersey on October 8, 1818. Return- 
ing to Morristown, he supplied the pulpit in the church 
of that place for some months. He was then called to the 
church of Springfield, New Jersey, where he was or- 
dained and installed on January 5, 1820, and from that 
place he came to Jamaica in 1826. On July 7, 1819, he 
married Hannah Margaretta Johnson, daughter of Judge 
John and Hannah (Roy) Johnson of Newton, New 
Jersey, who died on October 18, 1827, just about a year 
after coming to Jamaica. His second wife was Sarah 
Roger Wickham of Jamaica, daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Wickham of Newport, Rhode Island, whom he married 
on June 30, 1829. 

Mr. Crane neglected no occasion to advance the inter- 
ests of Christianity. He constantly sought out opportuni- 
ties for greater service to his fellow men. Under such a 
leader, it was but natural that the congregation took a 
lively interest in benevolent work. For a number of years. 
Mr. Crane served as corresponding secretary of the 
Queens County Temperance Society, which met fre- 
quently in the Jamaica church, where such gatherings 
always were gladly welcomed. He served both as a direc- 
tor of the Long Island Bible Society, and as secretary 
of the Jamaica Bible Society, throughout the duration of 
his pastorate. 

The efficiency displayed by the Long Island Society, 
as shown in its Reports, for having a Bible placed in every 
home in the township, was due in large measure to his 
initiative. His ardor for this work is strikingly empha- 
sized by a resolution introduced at an annual meeting of 
the Long Island Bible Society by him. It was worded as 
follows: “Resolved that while this Society thanks the 
Great Head of the Church of Christ for the success which 
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has crowned their efforts during the past year in enabling 
them to ascertain and supply the wants of all the families 
on this Island that were destitute of the Bible, they also 
feel bound to continue and increase their exertions until 
every family in the world shall be furnished with the 
Holy Scriptures.” This resolution evidenced a true cru- 
sading spirit. It is no wonder, therefore, that the General 
Assembly, upon the formation of its Board of Foreign 
Missions in 1837, selected Mr. Crane as one of the seven 
men to serve as the original Board of Directors of that 
organization. 

The church manual, printed in April, 1840, reveals 
that, besides the usual Sunday preaching services and the 
seven Sunday Schools then being conducted by the 
church, there were also several regular week-day meet- 
ings. A weekly lecture was held on Wednesday evening, 
a Bible class met on Friday evening, and a prayer meeting 
was held on Saturday evening. In addition to these weekly 
meetings, there was a monthly concert of prayer held on 
the first Monday of every month. All of these services 
were held in the Lecture-room, or chapel. On the second 
Monday evening of each month there was held a Sabbath 
School monthly concert in private houses. 

The last of these private house services attended by 
Mr. Crane, was at the home of John Carpenter at Foster’s 
Meadow, where he preached from the text of Hebrews 
11:16, “But now they desire a better country, that is a 
heavenly.” After returning home from the service Mr. 
Crane was taken suddenly ill, and he died the same night, 
November 10, 1840. The funeral service was held on 
the 14th, with an appropriate discourse delivered by the 
Rev. John Goldsmith, D.D., pastor of the Newtown 
Presbyterian church, who took as his text, Philippians 
1:21, “For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
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For fourteen years Mr. Crane had devoted himself to 
the task of building up the church. Year by year his 
popularity with the congregation had increased, for he 
was intensely interested in the spiritual welfare of the 
people of his charge. Moreover, he was a friendly and 
lovable man, possessing an exceptionally cheerful and 
genial disposition. His remains were interred in the old 
Jamaica cemetery, where his grave is still marked by a 
monument, on which is this peculiarly fitting epitaph: 
“They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars forever and ever.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
Music 


During Mr. Crane’s pastorate music was given a more 
prominent place in the church’s program than it had 
occupied up to that time. This may have been one of 
the manifestations of the religious awakening that was 
then stirring the American church. On October 26, 1826, 
just a few weeks before Mr. Crane came to Jamaica, 
the trustees decided to have “the south front of the gal- 
lery taken down and extended over the church sufficient 
to add two pews for singers and the situation of the 
stoves to be altered.” In 1826 the church stood on Fulton 
Street (now Jamaica Avenue), and the part of the gal- 
lery that then formed the south front became the east 
front in 1920, when the church was moved to its present 
location on 164th Street. In 1826 there was no gallery 
at the end of the church where the choir is now situated. 
This alteration of the south front of the gallery, in 1826, 
seems to have been the first move to provide a special 
place for the singers to sit. When the resolution authoriz- 
ing this alteration was passed, Asahel Nettleton, who had 
performed such a valuable service in healing the division 
that had existed in the church, was nearing the end of his 
stay in Jamaica. Mr. Nettleton recognized the value of 
singing as an aid to worship, and had several years before 
edited a volume known as “Village Hymns,” which had 
been designed by him as a “Supplement to the Psalms and 
Hymns of Dr. Watts.” To Mr. Nettleton’s influence may 
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very probably be attributed the greater interest shown 
in music at this time. 

Music has been recognized as a part of the worship 
service in Presbyterian churches since the earliest days. 
The “Directory for Public Worship of God,” agreed 
upon by the Westminster Assembly, declared it to be the 
duty of Christians to praise God in the congregation, the 
voice to be tunable and gravely ordered, and every one 
that could read should have a Psalm Book; but ‘for the 
present (1645) where many in the congregation cannot 
read, it is convenient that the minister, or some other fit 
person appointed by him and the ruling officers, do read 
the Psalm, line by line, before the singing thereof.” In the 
early years of the nineteenth century a single vocalist 
or precentor, with the aid of a tuning fork, led the sing- 
ing in the Old Stone Church. This position was held suc- 
cessively by Thomas Baylis, Joseph Tuthill, and Charles 
S. Lord. Probably this custom was observed in the new 
church at least up to the time of Mr. Crane’s arrival in 
Jamaica. 

Mr. Crane was active in forwarding the interests of 
temperance, missions, Bible study, and other forms of 
Christian work; and he was fully as earnest in his efforts 
to promote congregational singing. At a meeting, held 
in the church on April 14, 1829, he delivered an address 
on “Sacred Music.” Some of his remarks on that occa- 
sion may not be altogether inappropriate, even after the 
passage of one hundred and thirteen years. He said, in 
part: “The grand design of introducing music into the 
sanctuary, is not to please the ear, to gratify a musical 
taste, or merely to express the feelings of the soul, but to 
inspire and elevate devotional sensations. It is that music 
may prove a handmaid or assistant to spiritual devotion. 
Devotion is the principal thing to be regarded, and then 
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music should lend all its aid in subserviency to this more 
important object.” He also said: “I cannot but notice 
with approbation the exertions recently made by a few 
individuals among us, for improvement in this delightful 
part of religious worship. Let others join in cultivating 
their musical powers, so that all who have capacity for 
singing, may unite in a weekly concert of praise to our 
God, in his earthly sanctuary.” 

It is quite possible that Mr. Crane was speaking to a 
group of Jamaica people whose organization was known 
as the Sacred Music Society. The Society held weekly 
meetings, was undenominational, and among its members 
were adherents of the Episcopal and Dutch Reformed 
churches, as well as members of the Presbyterian church. 
The ultimate aims of this society and of Mr. Crane were 
identical. Both wished every person who attended church 
to join in the singing of the hymns. A succession of 
volunteer choirs in the Presbyterian church has provided 
leadership, as well as precision and beauty to the ministry 
of music of the church services. The effect of it has 
been the creation of a greater interest among the mem- 
bers of the congregation in music and participation in 
congregational singing. 

The hymn book used a hundred years ago by the 
congregation at its church services was called “Watts and 
Select Hymns.” It contained hymns of Isaac Watts with 
additions of more modern compositions that were then 
considered suitable for church worship. Mr. Nettleton’s 
collection of “Village Hymns” was also used at some 
of the church services. There is a copy of this book, that 
was used many years in connection with the services of 
the church by Patience (Mrs. Amos) Denton, which 
was presented to the church by her son, the late vener- 
able Elder Amos Denton. 
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A chorister was being employed as early as 1843. In 
July of that year the trustees paid $14.98 for the services 
of a chorister for a period of service not indicated. Be- 
fore the church acquired its first organ, three musical 
instruments were used at church services, namely, a bass 
viol played by Abraham Duryea, a violin played by 
George Stowe, and a clarionet played by Nathan W. 
Conklin. Melodeons, early American reed organs, became 
popular soon after 1840, and the first organ used in the 
church was a melodeon, purchased subsequent to that date. 
It was placed in the gallery, near where the “singers” 
were stationed. “It stood between the belfry door and 
the east side door, which at that time was at the end of 
the front wall” of the church (now the northeast cor- 
ner). This melodeon was used in the church until 1850; 
and was then taken to the chapel, where it was used by 
the Sunday School. After the Sunday School acquired a 
piano, the melodeon was used in the primary department 
until about 1900, when it was finally retired from active 
service. The first church organist was probably Pedro 
A. Andreu, who acted in that capacity for many years. 

Mr. Andreu continued to serve as organist after a new 
instrument was purchased in 1850, and for many years 
thereafter, until his resignation in 1869. The new organ 
was a pipe organ, built at the factory of George Jardine, 
548 Pearl Street, New York City. It was put in the gal- 
lery opposite the pulpit, was ready for use about July 1, 
1850, and was played on at the Independence Day cele- 
bration held that month in the church. For his services 
as organist, in 1854, Mr. Andreu was paid at the rate of 
$12.50 per month. On July 5, 1850, George Stowe was 
paid $20.82 for five months of singing. 

For twenty-eight years this organ remained in the 
gallery opposite the pulpit; but it was moved in 1878, 
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when some alterations were made in the interior of the 
church building. In that year an oval extension was added 
to the church, at the rear of the pulpit, where a gallery, 
much higher than the present one, was built. To this 
gallery the organ was moved, and thereafter the choir sat 
facing the congregation. The organ was pumped by a 
hand pump, operated by a boy who, as he stood with 
his hand on the pump handle, could be seen plainly by 
the occupants of the pews. The pumper was paid twenty- 
five cents a week. This lucrative position, at one time, 
was held by Clarence A. Ludlum, who began his church 
activities early in life, and has for many years been a 
member of the board of trustees. The organ was used 
until 1890, and then given to the Springfield Presbyterian 
church of Queens County, where, after necessary repairs, 
it served that church with much satisfaction until 1928. 
The organist, during all that time, was Miss Sarah Re- 
becca Higbie, a member of the Springfield church and a 
descendant of the founders of the Jamaica church. 
Until 1878 the members of the congregation while 
seated in their pews had had the choir behind them, but 
the minister had an unobstructed view of the musicians. 
This was evidently an inspiring sight to the preacher, 
judging from the testimony of the Rev. Lewis Lampman, 
who became pastor of the church in 1870. In his anni- 
versary address in 1912 he said: “The galleries were 
higher and square. The organ and the large volunteer 
choir were at the other end of the church. I can see the 
white-haired venerable figure of Deacon Rider now, sit- 
ting in the midst of the choir, with Mr. Allen eager and 
alert by his side.” James Rider, or Deacon Rider, as he 
was usually called, served the church for upwards of 
forty years as deacon, trustee, and elder, successively. 
His activity was not only in the church. He was promi- 
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nent in the life of the town, and at one time represented 
Queens County in the New York State Assembly. He 
was a man of sterling worth, and active in furthering 
every good cause, and one of Jamaica’s most valuable 
citizens. No words could better describe George W. Allen 
than that he was eager and alert. Music was as natural 
to him as breathing, and he never permitted anything to 
dampen his ardor for the singing of God’s praises. He 
served also as trustee and deacon of the church. For 
more than twenty-two years he led the singing at the 
Jamaica South Union Sabbath School. 

Long before the old Jardine organ had been disposed 
of, a movement was set on foot for a new one. On No- 
vember 30, 1885, the ladies of the church offered to 
purchase a new organ for the church, when possible. 
With unflagging perseverance they kept working at the 
project until 1890, when a Roosevelt pipe organ was 
obtained. Its entire cost, including installation, was $3058, 
all of it raised by the ladies. This organ was first used 
on Sunday, December 21, 1890. Because larger than the 
Jardine organ, it was hoped it would be a greater help 
in enriching the church services. That hope was not 
misplaced. For week after week, and year after year, it 
proved to be, under the conduct of skilful musicians, 
an invaluable asset to the church for forty years. Then 
it began to show signs of deterioration, and finally, in the 
fall of 1931, its condition had become so bad that it could 
be used no longer. Thereupon, a small organ was rented 
for temporary use, until a new one could be procured. 

After two years of waiting, the present organ was pur- 
chased at a total cost, including installation, of $8335.89. 
It is a three-manual Moller organ with Artiste Player. It 
was dedicated on Sunday, December 24, 1933. The chimes 
were presented by Clarence A. Ludlum in memory of his 
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parents, John H. and Phebe L. Ludlum, and are known 
as the “Ludlum Memorial Chimes.” The harp was pre- 
sented by William E. and George L. Bergen in memory 
of their aunts, the three sisters, Kate, Mary, and Adelaide 
Bergen, and is known as the “Bergen Memorial Harp.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludlum, as well as the Bergen sisters, had 
been active workers in the church for years. This organ 
is the finest the church has ever owned, and it has already 
been of greater value to the church than the price that 
was paid for it. 

At the same service at which the organ was dedicated, 
the three memorial windows at the rear of the choir loft 
were also dedicated. The one inscribed “Love,” is in 
memory of Ernest John Habighorst, trustee of the 
church, 1923 to 1929, and was given by his wife, Lucy 
Habighorst. The window inscribed “Faith,” is in memory 
of Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, elder of the church, 1903 
to 1933, and was given by his daughters, Mrs. Mabel 
Wasgatt and Mrs. Maude Wharton. The window in- 
scribed “Hope,” is in memory of Jacob Skidmore Bergen, 
elder of the church, 1877 to 1899, and was given by his 
son, Benjamin Bergen. 

In connection with the fine organ, the church has had 
the benefit of a paid quartet and organist-leader, and of 
a particularly gifted and consecrated volunteer choir, 
whose zeal is fully as great as its abilities. Its outstanding 
performances have very much benefitted the church, add- 
ing materially to its services by deepening the spiritual 
life of its members. In addition to its contribution to the 
church’s religious activities, the choir has held entertain- 
ments for the purpose of raising funds to meet the inci- 
dental expenses connected with its own work. Moreover, 
the choir makes, occasionally, a donation to some benevo- 
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lent cause; for example, it gave aid to a small and finan- 
cially-needy church. 

The choir is an organized body of music lovers with 
a considerable membership. The service it renders the 
church is, as shown above, incalculable. Nevertheless, 
if all of the musicians were adults, there would be some- 
thing lacking in the ministry of music of the church. 
This lack is supplied by the Junior Choir. Whenever the 
children appear at a morning church service and sing 
their hymns of praise to God, so sweetly and tenderly as 
only children can—they add a note of hope to the occa- 
sion, moving profoundly the older portion of the as- 
semblage. The future welfare of both society and the 
church is visaged in these happy yet serious young peo- 
ple. Furthermore, they themselves are imbued with the 
reverent part they play in making the church worship 
helpful. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AN Era or Goop FEELING 


Harmony may not inaptly be considered the most 
prominent feature of the life of the church during the 
sixty-two years that began in 1826, when Mr. Crane came 
to Jamaica, and that continued throughout the pastorates 
of Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Oakey, and Mr. Lampman who 
left Jamaica in 1888. No suspicion of discord interfered 
with the growth and development of the church during 
this time. A remarkable spirit of unity prevailed among 
its members, in the ultimate aims of the church, as well 
as in the proper steps necessary to be taken for accom- 
plishing the primary object, ever kept by them clearly 
in view, of making Jamaica, and so far as possible the 
rest of the world, a happier place in which to live. 

During Mr. Funck’s short pastorate, as has been 
previously shown, the church had been perplexed by 
serious disunity. This unfortunate condition was happily 
ended through the ministrations of the Rev. Asahel Net- 
tleton, who was in turn succeeded by Mr. Crane, under 
whose fourteen years of able and wise leadership the 
church became stronger than ever. When Mr. Crane was 
suddenly removed by death, it brought poignant grief 
to the congregation, every member of which claimed 
him as a dear and valued friend. 

The loss of Mr. Crane was more than personal, be- 
cause he had led his people into more extended activities 
and in as great a state of unity, as the church had known 
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New Side factions of American Presbyterianism were 
engaging in controversies and law suits, Mr. Crane was 
educating his people, by precept and by example, to a 
greater sense of living righteously themselves, and of their 
duty and privilege of communicating the church’s teach- 
ings to all mankind. 

Several facts may here assist in making clear what had 
been accomplished during Mr. Crane’s pastorate. The 
impetus of the great revival was still being felt, never- 
theless great credit is due to Mr. Crane for his part in 
making the Jamaica church a living and working insti- 
tution. In the first place, besides a lecture, a week-day 
Bible Class, and a prayer meeting, each conducted weekly, 
there was also a monthly concert of prayer and a Sunday 
School monthly concert. These meetings, of course, were 
in addition to the regular Sunday preaching. services in 
the church, and the ministrations of seven Sunday Schools 
held in different parts of the town. Furthermore, to 
demonstrate more clearly what was happening, we note 
that before Mr. Crane came to Jamaica, the largest 
amount given by the church to the various Boards of the 
Church for missionary and benevolent work, was in the 
year 1818, when the total was $76.90. During Mr. Crane’s 
pastorate the average given yearly was $653.18. During 
much of this period the church was giving also large 
sums to the American Board. There can be no doubt that 
their hearts were in this work, because where a man’s 
heart is there his treasure will be also. Finally, it should 
be recorded that at least six young men from the church 
had entered the ministry. These evidences of devotion to 
their church and of loyalty to its program for the ad- 
vancement of Christianity, make it abundantly clear 
that the congregation was strong and working in com- 
plete harmony. 
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There appeared to be a fair prospect for a continua- 
tion of this happy condition of affairs. It seemed almost 
prophetic of the long reign of good feeling among the 
members of the congregation, and of its increasing in- 
fluence in the community that was to ensue. In the short 
space of less than six months after Mr. Crane’s death, a 
new pastor came to Jamaica. The new minister’s name 
was James Madison Macdonald, a son of General John 
and Lydia (Wiley) Macdonald, of Limerick, Maine, 
where he was born on May 22, 1812. His father had 
expressed a wish that his son become a preacher. Both 
of his parents died when he was only fourteen years of 
age; nevertheless, in accordance with his father’s wishes 
he continued his studies, and that same autumn entered 
Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachusetts. ‘Two years 
later he matriculated at Bowdoin College at Brunswick, 
Maine, then under the presidency of the versatile Rev. 
William Allen, a teacher, preacher, and historian. His 
last two years of college were pursued in course at 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, where he came 
into contact with another able man, the Rev. Eliphalet 
Nott, then president, and remembered as the author of a 
notable sermon, delivered in 1804 at the time of the death 
of Alexander Hamilton, in which he denounced the prac- 
tice of duelling. Mr. Macdonald was graduated from 
Union College in 1832, spent a year at the Congrega- 
tional Theological Seminary at Bangor, Maine, and then 
two years at Yale Seminary, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1835. In September, 1834, he married Lucy Esther 
Hyde, daughter of John Hyde, of Mystic, Connecticut. 
On April 1, 1835, he became pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational church of Berlin, Connecticut, and about 
two years later went from there to the Second Congre- 
gational church of New London, Connecticut, which he 
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served as pastor until January 7, 1840. He came to Ja- 
maica the following year, and was installed there on 
May 5, 1841. The installation sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian church of New York City. The charge to 
the minister was given by the Rev. John Goldsmith, pas- 
tor of the Newtown Presbyterian church, and the Rev. 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Brooklyn, New York, gave the charge to the 
people. 

Mr. Macdonald’s pastorate was marked by an increase 
in church membership and church attendance. It neces- 
sitated increasing the seating capacity of the church. In 
1846 Daniel Smith was paid one thousand dollars for 
making alterations which increased the number of pews 
from one hundred twenty-four to one hundred forty- 
four. “These were soon all taken, and again applications 
for more could not be granted.” While the interior of 
the church was being altered, Mr. Macdonald preached 
by invitation in the Dutch Reformed church. The trus- 
tees, in acknowledging the courtesy of the Reformed 
church, expressed the wish that the “happy relations 
existing between the two congregations might be per- 
petual.” 

A large part of the congregation still came to church 
by horse and carriage, and in the same year it became 
necessary to build additional sheds for horses at an ex- 
pense of one hundred sixty-five dollars. The pastor’s 
salary was increased from nine hundred dollars to one 
thousand dollars a year. In 1844 the west part of the 
parsonage had to be rebuilt at considerable expense. 
Daniel Smith was the builder. In 1849 a new pulpit was 
put in the church, “agreeable to a plan of the one in the 
Market Street church in New York City,” and the fronts 
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of the side galleries were made lower. The ladies of the 
church, doing their part as usual, raised the money to 
pay for the new carpet and furniture for the pulpit. 
The trustees, in addition to supervising and financing 
these projects, at the very beginning of Mr. Macdonald’s 
pastorate, had been under the necessity of erecting a new 
barn. Verily, there seemed to be no end to the cares and 
responsibilities of the trustees, whose faithful performance 
of their duties always adds much to the comfort and con- 
venience of pastor and people. Mr. Macdonald remained 
at Jamaica about nine years, and was released from his 
charge on April 16, 1850. On the 21st of that month he 
delivered his farewell address to Jamaica, in the course of 
which he said: “I have it to mention, to the glory of 
the God of grace, that during the whole nine years of 
my connection with you, there has been nothing to dis- 
turb the harmony of the congregation, or the kind feel- 
ing that existed from the beginning between the people 
and minister.” 

On leaving Jamaica Mr. Macdonald went directly to 
the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian church in New York 
City, later known as the “Phillips Memorial Church,” and 
in 1853 he went from New York City to the First 
Presbyterian church of Princeton, New Jersey. The year 
after being installed at Princeton he delivered the annual 
address before the literary societies of Union College 
and there, on July 26, 1854, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Mr. Macdonald was of a studious disposition, and his 
abilities were early recognized. While yet connected 
with the Jamaica church, he had been invited to become 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Hamilton College. He 
declined the offer, evidently preferring to devote him- 
self to preaching and writing. The scholarly atmosphere 
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of Princeton, with its College of New Jersey and Theo- 
logical Seminary, must have been greatly to his liking. 

Besides two histories of the Jamaica church, Dr. Mac- 
donald was the author of a number of books on religious 
subjects; and he contributed numerous articles to peri- 
odicals. He was a trustee of the Princeton Seminary from 
1854 to 1876, and served that institution as secretary dur- 
ing 1860 and 1861. His labors at Princeton ended with 
his death there, on April 19, 1876. One of the speakers 
at his funeral was the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, who was 
living with his parents in Jamaica during Dr. Macdonald’s 
pastorate there, and who afterward took his collegiate 
and seminary training at Princeton, during Dr. Mac- 
donald’s pastorate. Dr. Macdonald’s remains were interred 
in the family plot in Princeton, where the Princeton 
church erected a granite monument to his memory. 

Dr. Macdonald’s Sketch of the History of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, Long Island, was pub- 
lished in 1847. It had been preceded by two brief his- 
tories of the church, one written by Mr. Faitoute and the 
other by Mr. Crane; but this was the first extended ac- 
count, and was the first history of the church to appear 
in print. The volume was inscribed to Amos Denton—a 
descendant of the Rev. Richard Denton, who had then 
been a member of the Session of the church for nearly 
thirty years. The Amos Denton referred to by Dr. Mac- 
donald was the father of the late Amos Denton, affec- 
tionately known to the whole congregation as “Uncle 
Amos,” who died in 1934, had been an elder of the church 
for fifty years, and was clerk emeritus of the Session at 
the time of his death. In a letter, written in 1865 and 
addressed to the late Amos Denton (Uncle Amos), Dr. 
Macdonald said: ‘Your father, I have often had occasion 
to say, was one of the best men I ever knew. He came 
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as near to the perfect standard. If we ever reach heaven, 
we shall find him among the just made perfect; and that 
we are permitted to resume our intercourse with him 
will add to the blessedness of the place. I pray that the 
church may be supplied with many members and officers 
like him.” 

Shortly after the celebration of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the founding of the church, which was 
held in 1862, Dr. Macdonald was asked to revise and 
enlarge the history of the church, bringing it up to date, 
which he did. It was published that year. The volume 
was entitled: Two Centuries in the History of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Jamaica, Long Island. This work Dr. 
Macdonald graciously inscribed to Dr. Nathan Shelton, 
who had been an elder of the church for more than forty 
years. In the preparation of these chronicles, Dr. Mac- 
donald, in many instances, pointed out the sources from 
which he had obtained his information and included 
copious extracts from old records. It is natural, therefore, 
that these annals of bygone days have been of material 
value to all more recent historians of the church. The 
congregation cannot but recognize with gratitude the 
real service Dr. Macdonald rendered to the church in the 
preparation of these volumes. 

There is a tradition that Dr. Macdonald introduced 
the custom of having the men of the congregation stand 
during the pastoral prayer at the morning church service. 
There is no tradition, however, of any of the busy 
farmers’ wives ever having adopted the custom of stand- 
ing during the usually very long prayer. The daily lives 
of these women were filled with incessant toil, conse- 
quently the hours of relaxation spent at the Sabbath Day 
church services meant much to them. They welcomed 
the quiet and peace of the sanctuary and the release from 
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insistent household cares, which it was so difficult for 
them to obtain elsewhere. This feeling of physical com- 
fort helped them to attune their souls to the worship of 
the giver of every good and perfect gift; no worshippers 
were ever more sincere than these noble women. As for 
the men, however, they stood during the prayer, but 
relaxed throughout all the other hours of the day. Almost 
up to the beginning of the present century, this custom 
of standing during the pastoral prayer continued to be 
observed by some of the older men of the congregation, 
veterans who had given many years of loyal service to 
the church. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Civit War Periop 


Peter Davis Oakey was installed at Jamaica on May 
25, 1850, which was just about five weeks after his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Macdonald, had been released from his 
charge. Mr. Oakey spent most of his active years as a 
preacher on Long Island, where for forty-four years his 
interest was centered in the town of Jamaica, and for 
more than twenty years he was pastor of the Jamaica 
church. He became an integral part of the life of Jamaica, 
and under his leadership the church not only maintained 
its position as the most influential organization for good 
in the village, but during his pastorate that position be- 
came more firmly established. 

Mr. Oakey was born at New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
on June 22, 1816. He was a son of Philip and Elizabeth 
(DeMott) Oakey. His father was a veteran of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and his mother’s ancestors had been 
prominent in connection with the founding of the Re- 
formed church at Neshanic, New Jersey. Mr. Oakey 
joined the Dutch Reformed church at New Brunswick, 
in September, 1830; was graduated from Rutgers College 
in 1841, and from the New Brunswick Seminary in 1844. 
In 1843 he married Nancy Simpson, daughter of William 
Simpson of New York City. His wife having died, he 
married Miss Julia Wanser, of Brooklyn, New York, on 
October 13, 1880, who survived him. His first charge was 
the Dutch Reformed church at Brookville, in the town 
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of Oyster Bay, Long Island, which he served from 1844 
to 1847. Next he served as pastor of the Middle Reformed 
church of Brooklyn, New York, from 1847 to 1850, 
when he came to Jamaica. 

At Mr. Oakey’s installation at Jamaica, the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. D. Wells; the charge to the 
pastor was given by the Rev. N.C. Locke, and the charge 
to the people by the Rev. James M. Macdonald, the re- 
tiring pastor. Nothing better describes the unanimity of 
purpose always exhibited by Mr. Oakey and his congre- 
gation than the oft quoted phrase: “Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” Mr. Oakey’s salary of one thousand dollars was 
generously supplemented by gifts brought by his parish- 
ioners to the annual donation party. Sometimes special 
gifts were made to the pastor. In February, 1860, he was 
presented with a handsome rosewood chair and a two 
thousand dollar life insurance policy. When Clinton Ave- 
nue (now 164th Street), was opened in 1861, the church 
owned considerable property on the new street, and Mr. 
Oakey was given a plot of land facing on the new street, 
just north of where the church house now stands. Such 
spontaneous expressions of regard indicate how firm 
were the ties that bound pastor and people. 

During Mr. Oakey’s pastorate the church’s endeavors 
to establish righteousness more firmly in the community 
were carried on without interruption; but, long before 
he came to Jamaica, the church’s attention had been di- 
rected particularly to the evil of negro slavery, which 
still existed in the South and caused grave concern to 
Christian people throughout the country. The founders 
of Jamaica had come to America desiring to secure free- 
dom for themselves; but the founders of the Jamaica 
church had very soon forbidden others the privilege of 
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the religious freedom they had themselves sought and, 
besides this, they had condoned in others, or practiced 
themselves, the abhorrent trade of human slavery. 

The negro slave-trade had been introduced by the 
Dutch régime some years before Jamaica was founded, 
and in the course of years it had become lucrative in 
New York, in supplying cheap labor for the colonists. 
A slave-market had been set up at the foot of Wall 
Street in New York City in 1731, for negro, mulatto and 
Indian slaves, where they were sold or hired with as little 
compunction as though they were horses or sheep, and 
here came the good people of Jamaica whenever in need 
of additional laborers. The evil grew, until in 1737 more 
than one-seventh of the population of Queens County 
consisted of negroes, most of them slaves. By 1756 more 
than one-fifth were negroes, and Jamaica had its share 
of these wretched beings. Many of them had been born 
in Africa, were rude and vicious, and lacked the sub- 
missiveness usually shown by the negro slaves in later 
years. Often unruly and desperate, it is not surprising 
that they were sometimes guilty of crimes. Penalties for 
crimes in the early days of the colonies were harsh, and 
were apt to be more severe for negroes than for white 
people. In Jamaica the pillory and whipping-post were 
accessories in the punishment of misdemeanors. Hanging 
was sometimes the penalty for offenses no more serious 
than burglary. On December 20, 1726, a colored man 
was executed at Jamaica for burglary. On February 2, 
1708, for having murdered a family of seven people, an 
Indian slave was hung and a negro woman was tortured 
and burnt at the stake in Jamaica. 

The evils of slavery were recognized by the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, which discussed the subject 
at length in 1774, in 1780, and again in 1787, when it was 
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recommended that all people under its care should work 
for the eventual abolition of slavery in America. In 1793 
the General Assembly made a similar recommendation. 
What the Jamaica people thought of this action we do 
not know. We do know, however, that the federal cen- 
suses of 1790 and of 1800 listed as slave owners promi- 
nent members of the Jamaica Presbyterian church, in- 
cluding the pastor, the Rev. George Faitoute. Being 
recognized as a great evil, some means of curbing it were 
sought. 

Many slaves had been freed from time to time, and it 
was thought that it would be desirable to have them 
sent to Africa. With this end in view, there was formed, 
in 1816, a national organization, known as the Coloniza- 
tion Society, which had as its object the transportation 
of freed slaves to Africa. The Society was mainly respon- 
sible for the acquisition of a tract of land in Africa, 
known as Liberia, to which free negroes were to be sent. 
For some years the project met with considerable suc- 
cess. The Jamaica church codperated in this work and at 
various times contributed funds toward its support. In 
1854 the church gave the Society the sum of $107.11. In 
addition to this, the Rev. Samuel Hendrickson, a negro 
who had been connected with the Jamaica church, went 
to Liberia as a missionary. 

In Jamaica the Presbyterian church established a Sun- 
day School for negroes in 1822. At this time there were 
still negroes in Jamaica who were slaves. They were 
being freed, or manumitted, gradually. According to the 
state law, passed February 22, 1788, the owner in each 
instance had to certify that the freed slave was under 
fifty years of age and of sufficient ability to provide for 
himself. In addition, the owner had to furnish a bond 
for a sum of not less than two hundred pounds as a 
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guaranty against the freed slave becoming a public charge. 
Under this law slaves had been freed from time to time 
by citizens of Jamaica, some of whom were members 
of the Presbyterian church. 

A law of 1817 provided also that after July 4, 1827 
slavery should be abolished in the State of New York. 
Under these circumstances, the church may have felt a 
greater sense of responsibility for the spiritual welfare 
of the colored population than they had felt for them 
when most of them were slaves. The church no doubt 
appreciated the fact that the Sunday School would be 
a potent factor in fitting these people to become God- 
fearing and law-abiding citizens. The school for colored 
people was continued for many years; but was discon- 
tinued finally when the negroes established Sunday 
Schools of their own. 

While slavery had ceased to exist in New York State 
in 1827, it still flourished in the South, where efforts to 
banish it met with small success. Long before war was 
thought possible, the slavery question had divided the 
country into two opposing camps. Mr. Oakey had been 
installed on May 25, 1850, and it was on the eighth of 
that month that the Compromise Act had been proposed 
at Washington; but there could be no compromise with 
such an evil as slavery. In 1852 “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was published. Sentiment in the North was almost uni- 
versally opposed to a continuance of slavery in any part 
of the country. More and more people began to realize 
that the Nation could not continue to exist half slave 
and half free. When it finally became necessary to raise 
an army to suppress the rebellion of the southern states, 
the call was answered by various boys from the Jamaica 
church, among whom were: Edgar Baylis, John R. Car- 
penter, Richard W. Neail, William E. Oakey the pastor’s 
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son, Thaddeus Potter, Thomas S. Rider, and James B. 
Smith, as well as many others. 

Although the Jamaica boys were off for the South, 
soldiers were sometimes seen in town. Due to the break- 
down of a Long Island Railroad locomotive on October 
17, 1861, the 8th Connecticut Regiment was forced to 
camp temporarily on Van Wyck Avenue. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, more than eight hundred of them marched 
to the Presbyterian church where a sermon was preached 
by their chaplain, the Rev. Joseph J. Woolley, of Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. On Sunday, December 7, 1862, the 
53rd Massachusetts volunteers marched into town from 
their camp near Union Course, where they had been in- 
adequately protected from the cold. Several inches of 
snow were on the ground and some of the men had been 
frost bitten. On Saturday a few of the men had been to 
Jamaica, where they had been warmed, fed, and lodged 
over night. Their glowing reports of the hospitality of 
the inhabitants of Jamaica, prompted eight hundred of 
their comrades to come to Jamaica on that bitterly cold 
Sunday. All were made welcome and remained over 
night. Some were housed in private residences, and many 
in public buildings, among the latter being the Session 
Room, or chapel, of the Presbyterian church. On Mon- 
day the soldiers left for their new camp in Manhattan, 
with rousing cheers for the people of Jamaica. 

Soldiers were also in town on August 30, 1863, when 
men were being drafted for the army. At this time the 
4th Ohio Regiment lay camped in Jamaica and were 
ready for service. This was one of the veteran regiments 
of the Army of the Potomac, whose men had been in 
service since 1861. The draft was to have started on 
July 15th, but on the 13th the bloody draft riots in New 
York City had begun. On the evening of the 14th some 
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anti-draft advocates in Jamaica threatened violence to the 
negroes and were on the point of setting fire to the 
building where the uniforms and other clothing for the 
soldiers were stored; but they were dissuaded from such 
reckless acts. They contented themselves with breaking 
into the storehouse, from which they took some of the 
supplies, of which they made a huge bonfire, the loss to 
the Government amounting to more than three thousand 
four hundred dollars. So the draft was postponed until 
August 30th, when the drawing was concluded in a quiet 
and orderly manner, as was the second draft of Septem- 
ber 24, 1864. 

When the war finally came to an end a feeling of relief 
and thankfulness prevailed everywhere; nevertheless, 
there were many broken homes saddened by the loss of a 
boy, whose life had been sacrificed in the defense of his 
country. Thaddeus Potter, of the Jamaica church, after 
having served in the army for eighteen months, died of 
disease on December 23, 1863, at Washington, D. C. 
Edgar Baylis, of the Jamaica church, died on February 
20, 1869, and Mr. Oakey noted of him on the church 
records: “Died from amputation of leg from a shot 
wound when in the war.” Many, however, returned un- 
scathed to their homes in Jamaica, and it became an 
annual custom on May 3oth in Jamaica as elsewhere, for 
these surviving veterans to place an American flag on the 
grave of each of their departed comrades. 

On May 30, 1896, a special parade and memorial service 
was held. The grand marshal of the parade was Past 
Commander of the Alfred M. Wood Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Thomas S. Rider, of the Presbyterian 
church, who had enlisted in the army at the age of nine- 
teen years. The exercises were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. J. Howard Hobbs, pastor of the Presbyterian 
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church. The orator of the day was that gallant soldier, 
Col. John Fleming, a veteran of the war. The culmination 
of the celebration was the dedication of the monument 
at 166th Street and Hillside Avenue, which stands as a 
memorial to all the Jamaica soldiers and sailors who served 
in the armed forces of their country during those critical 
years of 1861 to 1865. The ranks of the Civil War vet- 
erans became thinner and thinner until the last survivor 
who had enlisted from Jamaica, Col. William S. Cogswell, 
died July 18, 1935. Just a few weeks earlier, on June 11, 
1935, there had passed away the last member of that 
group of young men from the Jamaica Presbyterian 
church, who had enlisted for service in the Civil War— 
that respected citizen and patriot, Richard W. Neail, who 
had for many years been a loyal member of the church. 

While the war lasted, it took precedence over other 
matters; but it did not prevent the Jamaica church from 
celebrating the 2ooth anniversary of its founding, which 
was held in January of 1862. A series of meetings cover- 
ing a period of three days was arranged, all of them 
well attended, and the church was sometimes crowded. 
Among those present were a number of men who had for- 
merly been members of the church and had subsequently 
become preachers. Mr. Oakey possessed a keen historical 
sense, so that much of the success of the celebration was 
due to his initiative. Particularly impressive was the dedi- 
cation of the two mural tablets, prepared at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Oakey, on which are inscribed the names of 
former pastors of the church. The tablets were dedicated 
with suitable ceremonies on January 7, 1862, at which 
time the Rev. Nicholas Everitt Smith, D.D., a son of the 
church, offered prayer. The address, “dedicatory of the 
tablets,” was delivered by Mr. Oakey. Another result of 
the celebration was the publication, in 1862, of the history 
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of the church, compiled by Dr. James M. Macdonald 
at the joint request of the session and board of trustees 
of the church. The entire anniversary, carefully planned 
and carried out, was a delightful occasion and served a 
useful purpose. It encouraged the congregation to resolve 
that the future of the church should be worthy of its 
past. 

One of the notable events of Mr. Oakey’s pastorate 
was the founding of the Springfield Presbyterian church. 
The idea of a church in Springfield did not originate at 
this time. We find of record, “A large and respectable 
meeting of the inhabitants of the town of Jamaica con- 
vened at the house of Samuel Higbie, in Springfield, the 
15th of February, 1823, to take into consideration mea- 
sures for building a new church, with school-rooms on 
the upper floor, near Hendrickson and Carpenter’s.” ‘This 
movement was endorsed by a majority of twenty-seven 
and a committee was chosen to raise funds; but the 
project was not carried through. 

Mr. Oakey had been preaching in private houses in 
Springfield previous to 1860. In that year a new school 
house was erected there, and thereafter he conducted 
services regularly once a month in that building. A Sun- 
day School was held weekly in the new building just as 
it had been in an older building as long ago as 1840. 
Mr. Oakey preached also sometimes at Queens Village. 
There had been a Sunday School at Foster’s Meadow 
since 1832, and from time to time preaching services had 
been held there as early as 1840. So there was need for 
a church that could be reached more easily by people 
from these outlying districts. For some years previous to 
1860 it had been a growing conviction with Mr. Oakey 
that there ought to be a separate church organization 
in Springfield. An interest in the meetings there increased; 
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Mr. Oakey urged the formation of a church, and in this 
he was heartily supported by the Springfield people, who 
accordingly were organized as a church on October 23, 
1867, with sixty members, all of whom were from the 
Jamaica Presbyterian church. When organized, the new 
church owned a plot of ground on which was a house 
of worship completely furnished, all of which had been 
paid for in full. The cost had been approximately four 
thousand, four hundred, and fifty-four dollars. About 
two thousand dollars of this sum had been given by mem- 
bers of the Jamaica congregation. The Springfield church 
has developed into a strong organization, and it is a 
valuable asset to the part of the city in which it is located. 

Thus the Jamaica church had expanded into two 
churches. Its Sunday School likewise was growing. The 
need for larger accommodations was felt, and in 1868 it 
was proposed to erect a new building to replace the one 
that had been used since 1823. Accordingly, a contract 
for the erection of a new “Lecture-Room” was let to 
Daniel Smith. It was a two story building, thirty by 
seventy feet. The first floor was intended for use as a 
lecture-room. The second floor was for the exclusive use 
of the Sunday School, and was reached by a winding 
stair. The building was dedicated on June 1, 1869. 

Later in the year 1869, Mr. Oakey became afflicted with 
a serious throat disorder, which obliged him to give up 
preaching. The church granted him an extended leave 
of absence, and the members of the congregation pre- 
sented him with a purse of five hundred dollars. He left 
with the hope that by prolonged rest and skilful treat- 
ment he would find complete and permanent recovery. 
But some nine months after he had been obliged to give 
up preaching his condition had been only slightly im- 
proved, and, therefore, Mr. Oakey tendered his resig- 
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nation, which was accepted. He was given two thousand 
dollars that had been raised by subscription; and on Sun- 
day, October 2, 1870, he bade farewell to the members 
of his Jamaica congregation. On leaving Jamaica Mr. 
Oakey went to Neshanic, New Jersey, where, after about 
a year, he started a small classical school for boys, which 
he conducted for nearly five years. He also wrote articles 
for publication under the name of “Historicus.” During 
his last three years at Neshanic he supplied the pulpit of 
the Reformed Church at Three Bridges, New Jersey, a 
church that owes its organization mainly to his labors and 
influence. 

Before leaving Jamaica Mr. Oakey, as has been shown, 
had been instrumental in forming the Springfield Pres- 
byterian church; and when after a few years he had 
recovered his health, this church called him to become its 
pastor. He was installed there on August 28, 1876, and 
served that church until 1888, when he was forced to 
resign on account of failing sight. After his retirement, 
Mr. Oakey did some writing for periodicals and occa- 
sionally preached, sometimes occupying the Jamaica pul- 
pit during the pastor’s summer vacation. His last years 
were spent in Springfield, where he died on October 4, 
1895. He was buried in Prospect Cemetery, Jamaica. 

Prospect Cemetery should be of special interest to the 
Jamaica Presbyterian church, and, aside from sentiment, 
this ancient burial plot deserves the financial support of 
the church in order that it may forever be maintained 
in a fitting and dignified condition. In it rest the remains 
of seven of its former pastors: John Hubbard, George 
McNish, Walter Wilmot, William Mills, George Fai- 
toute, Elias W. Crane, and Peter D. Oakey. Only the 
graves of the last two are now marked by memorial 
stones. In it also are the graves of five of the sons of 
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the church who became preachers: Elias N. Crane, 
James M. Denton, Joseph T. Duryea, Samuel L. Lamber- 
son, and James M. Huntting. In it, doubtless, rest also the 
remains of Daniel Denton, first clerk of the town of 
Jamaica and of the church. In it may be seen a memorial 
to the eminent statesman and jurist Egbert Benson, an 
adherent of the Dutch Reformed church, whose wise 
counsels were of such great value to the American na- 
tion during its early years, and there repose the remains 
of the Rev. Abraham Keteltas, Presbyterian preacher and 
patriot. The ashes of the Rev. Patrick Gordon, first 
Church of England missionary in Jamaica, and of the 
Rev. William Urquhart, one of his successors, lie there 
beneath the sod; but no stones mark their graves. 

The oldest part of Prospect Cemetery was used as a 
burial place by the first settlers of the town. One of the 
early references to it appears in the town records, under 
date of November 5, 1668, and reads: “At a Town meet- 
ing, the Town did agre wt John Wascot to fens the 
burring plas wt good sufitient 5 Rail fens be the midell 
of March next insuing he is to fens it 10 rods square 
and he is to have 4 pound in corent pay for his pains and 
Labor.” On September 29, 1775, the church through its 
officers petitioned Governor William Tryon for a charter 
of incorporation, which was granted. Among other 
things, the petition stated: “That your Petitioners have at 
a great Expence erected and kept in repair a commodious 
House for the Worship of God, and set apart a Cemetery 
for the Interment of their Dead, and have likewise a 
small Estate appropriated to pious Uses, That for Want 
of a Charter of Incorporation your Petitioners cannot 
properly secure their Church, Cemetery, and other Es- 
tate for the pious Uses to which they are appropriated, 
and are exposed to many other Inconveniencies.” In 1857 
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Nicholas Ludlum of New York, bought three acres of 
land east of the old burial ground and had the “Chapel 
of the Sisters” built at his own expense, in memory of 
his daughters. It is built of brown and gray stone, and 
was intended to be used for funeral services. In the chapel 
are suitably inscribed tablets bearing the names of the 
members of Mr. Ludlum’s family. Nicholas Ludlum was 
a son of John and Sarah (Everitt) Ludlum of Jamaica, 
where he was born on January 15, 1799, and where he 
was baptized in the Presbyterian church on July 28th, fol- 
lowing. The cemetery was incorporated on September 18, 
1879, when its official name became: “Prospect Cemetery 
Association of Jamaica Village.” It contains about eight 
acres of land, which includes the Ludlum tract, a number 
of private plots, and the original “burring plas.” In this 
hallowed spot, surrounded by the graves of many of his 
former parishioners, rest the remains of Peter Davis 
Oakey. 

During the six months of 1870, when Mr. Oakey’s 
voice was gradually failing him, the pulpit at Jamaica was 
supplied by Lewis Lampman, then a student in the senior 
class at Union Seminary in New York City, who was to 
become Mr. Oakey’s successor. In his address delivered 
in the church on December 4, 1912, in connection with 
the celebration of the 25oth anniversary of the founding 
of the church, Dr. Lampman, referring to this period of 
the church’s history, said: “Mr. Oakey saw me gradually 
taking his place in the interest and affection of his parish, 
and yet during all that time he was the kindest and most 
considerate of men—counselling me, aiding me in all pos- 
sible ways, and doing as much as any member of the 
parish to strengthen my hold upon the people. And, mind 
you, he loved this people and this had been his home for 
twenty years. And when a good many years later he was 
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called to the church at Springfield—a church that he had 
organized mainly out of his own membership in this 
church—when our parishes overlapped, and it would have 
been easy to call round him some of his old membership, 
he was as careful and considerate of me then as at the 
beginning. We were the closest of friends until he died. 
I wish now and here to pay this tribute to him. He had 
been pastor of this church for twenty years, and every- 
body loved him. And at the end of twenty years no one 
was tired of him. Had he retained his strength I believe 
he would have ended his ministry here. I do not think I 
have ever known a man who walked more humbly with 
his God. He embodied the religion he preached, and was 
always a witness for Jesus Christ. I am glad that I knew 
him.” 


CHAPTER XX 
A Periop or TRANSITION 


Lewis Lampman, who had preached at Jamaica during 
the last months of Mr. Oakey’s failing health, became 
the next pastor of the church. A gradual transition from 
the theology of an earlier day to a simpler statement of 
belief, as well as the introduction of various recreational 
and social activities was to mark this period of the 
church’s history. Mr. Lampman was installed on Novem- 
ber 10, 1870, when the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Samuel T. Carter of Huntington, Long Island; the prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Benjamin F. Stead of Astoria, 
and the charge to the people was given by the Rev. 
John P. Knox of Newtown. The Rev. Wilson Phraner 
and the Rev. Peter D. Oakey also took part in the service. 

Lewis Lampman was a son of Obadiah and Elizabeth 
(Vandenberg) Lampman, of Coxsackie, New York, 
where he was born on February 5, 1843. He attended 
Coxsackie Academy, Claverack Seminary, and in the fall 
of 1862 entered Yale College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1866. The following vear he spent in Europe; 
but in 1867 he entered Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City, from which he was graduated in 1870. 
His wife, whom he married on December 5, 1871, was 
Adelaide Ely Bronk, daughter of Leonard and Maria 
(Ely) Bronk of Coxsackie, New York. 

Mr. Lampman was settled over the church before his 
marriage; during the early months of his pastorate he 
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lived with Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hendrickson, who were 
known to the whole town as “Uncle Sam and Aunt 
Betsy.” He probably loved them almost as dearly as he 
did his own parents, and once referred to “Uncle Sam” 
as the dearest man the Lord ever made. During this time, 
Mr. Jacob Smith, one of his parishioners, placed at Mr. 
Lampman’s disposal a certain saddle-horse which he used 
whenever he went to call on families living outside of the 
village. At that time many members of the church were 
farmers. As Mr. Lampman had been brought up in a 
country village, he felt entirely at ease with these farmer 
folk. He could not only preach to them acceptably on 
Sundays, but he could likewise discuss with them, intel- 
ligently, their farm problems on week days. He was a 
good judge of horses and always kept a fine team in his 
stable; he also had some chickens, and like his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Oakey, he kept a cow. Mr. Lampman never 
lived in the parsonage, which then stood at the northwest 
corner of Jamaica Avenue and 164th Street. Often in the 
course of a day hundreds of market wagons would go 
rumbling by this corner, either going to or returning 
from the city. After his marriage and during the re- 
mainder of his stay in Jamaica, Mr. Lampman lived in a 
house at the southwest corner of 89th Avenue and 164th 
Street, just a block from the church, where but few 
wagons or carriages ever passed his door. Here, undis- 
turbed by the roar of traffic, he could compose his ser- 
mons in peace and quiet. The pulpit from which he 
preached was reached by a winding stair, and after en- 
tering it he would shut himself in. He said he found it 
“a very comfortable pulpit for a young man whose legs 
had a most unseasonable habit of trembling whenever 
he got up to speak”; but he soon overcame this handicap 
and became a forceful and persuasive preacher. 
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The old pulpit with the winding stair was replaced 
by a new one in 1878, when the pulpit now in use was 
installed. At this time the organ was moved to a new 
gallery behind the pulpit. New pews took the place of the 
old ones with doors, which were closed after the wor- 
shippers had entered. One other change was made at this 
time. The vestibule was built on the front of the church 
building. Speaking of the church building, as it was when 
he came to Jamaica in 1870, Mr. Lampman said: “The 
outside of the church building was the same then as now, 
with the exception of the vestibule. That strange piece 
of architecture, which Major Hill described as a com- 
bination of modern Grecian and ancient ironic, was after- 
wards added. But I do not want you to think I was 
responsible for the architecture.” These alterations cost 
$5229.70. The entire sum was raised by subscription and 
the bills were paid as soon as the work was completed, 
furthermore, a balance of $14.30 remained in this fund 
after all bills had been paid. In 1885 the lecture-room was 
enlarged by the addition of an extension at the west end 
of the building. This improvement also was paid for by 
funds raised by subscription; that is, the sum of $2953.69 
was raised and $2.46 remained in the hands of the trea- 
surer after all bills had been paid. In addition, the ladies 
raised the money and paid bills for carpets, furniture, 
finishing ceiling, painting, and wainscoting, etc., in all 
$919.20. 

On February 24, 1882, the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society was formed and continued to be an 
active society until it was merged with the Women’s 
League in 1929. Mr. Lampman was an ardent advocate 
of temperance, and preached some eloquent sermons on 
this subject; he also gave every possible aid to the ladies 
of the village in the formation of the Woman’s Christian 
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Temperance Union in 1886. On March 30th of the same 
year, under Mr. Lampman’s guidance, a Young People’s 
Association was formed. Its object was to promote the 
“sociable, intellectual and religious advancement of its 
members.” In April, 1888, a Christian Endeavor Society 
was organized, the first president being George C. Mills. 

During his more than eighteen years at Jamaica a 
strong bond of affection had grown up between Mr. 
Lampman and his people; consequently, when he tendered 
his resignation on October 11, 1888, to accept a call to 
the High Street Presbyterian church of Newark, New 
Jersey, it came as an unwelcome surprise to the con- 
gregation. Inclination prompted Mr. Lampman to accede 
to the urgent appeals of his parishioners to remain at 
Jamaica; but he heeded the call of duty which he felt 
called him elsewhere. The Newark church was not as 
strong, numerically or financially, as the Jamaica church. 
He preached his last sermon at Jamaica on November 11, 
1888, and on the fifteenth of that month was released 
from his charge. His attitude toward the Jamaica church 
may be judged from the closing words of his address 
delivered at the celebration of the 2s5oth anniversary of 
the founding of the church, which was held on De- 
cember 4, 1912: “You must remember that this was my 
first church; that here I brought my wife as a bride; 
that here my children were born; that here friendships 
were formed that have lasted until now; and that the 
whole romance of my ministry is centered here. ‘There 
are more than forty years of memories. I have only this 
to add: Since I left this place I have travelled far and met 
many people; my youth has faded and old age is drawing 
on; my active work is over and I am sitting now with 
idle folded hands at the sunset of my day, busy only 
with my memories. But in those memories—the faces and 
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forms and voices that are most insistent; that are with 
me while awake and mingle in my dreams, that stir the 
deepest chords of my heart—are the faces and forms and 
voices that I knew and loved in this old church, in the 
long ago.” 

After eighteen years at Newark, Mr. Lampman retired 
from the active pursuit of his calling in the autumn of 
1906, and spent his last years at Coxsackie amid the beau- 
tiful scenery with which he had been familiar during his 
youth. He held a Doctor of Divinity degree that was con- 
ferred on him by New York University on June 8, 1893. 
From that year until 1918 he was a director of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. The Lampman 
Memorial Chapel at the Seminary, made possible by a gift 
from Dr. Lampman’s son, Leonard Bronk Lampman, was 
dedicated on November 11, 1929. At that time Dr. Anson 
P. Atterbury of the Board of Trustees, in the course of 
his address, said: ““Ihe Lampman Memorial Chapel, which 
today we dedicate, reflects the nature of him whose name 
it bears—quiet, unassuming, beautiful, a place of prayer.” 
Dr. Lampman passed from the scene of his earthly labors 
on August 29, 1918, and his remains were interred in the 
old Coxsackie cemetery. 

Lewis Lampman was more than an efficient pastor and 
a lovable man. He was forward-looking and realized that 
a simpler statement of its beliefs was imperative in order 
to insure the future prosperity of the American Presby- 
terian Church. Fortunately, he and his successors in the 
pastorate of the Jamaica church, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Dick- 
haut, and Mr. Magill, have been liberal. They have re- 
ceived into the church gladly all who have expressed a 
sincere desire to take Christ as their guide through life. 
Less than one hundred years ago, however, the session 
of this church found that “a prevalent error” of some 
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members of the church was “substituting the idea of 
future annihilation of the wicked, instead of their eternal 
punishment in Hell,” which the session branded as “A 
grave and dangerous error.” Too often has the insistence 
on subscription to non-essentials become an insurmount- 
able barrier to church fellowship! Happily, so far as the 
Jamaica church is concerned, that practice was abandoned 
long ago. To-day it is the established policy of the Pres- 
byterian church, and was so declared by the General 
Assembly at its meeting held on May 26, 1906: “That in 
the Presbyterian Church no acceptance of the doctrines 
of the Church is required of any communicant, beyond 
a personal faith in Jesus Christ as Son of God and Saviour 
of the world, and a sincere acceptance of Him as Lord 
and Master.” In the movement for this liberal attitude, 
which was intended to induce people who were already 
followers of Christ to become members of the church, 
Lewis Lampman was a leader. 

It was during Mr. Lampman’s pastorate that the 
famous trial of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage was held 
before the Synod of Long Island in the Jamaica Presby- 
terian church. Dr. Talmage had been formally accused 
before the Brooklyn Presbytery on seven counts of hav- 
ing made false or misleading statements. The charges had 
not been sustained by the Presbytery, but the complain- 
ants had appealed to the Synod, which finally convened 
in special session in the Jamaica church on December rs, 
1879 to take final action on the case. Nothing was proven, 
and, when the final vote was taken, there was a sub- 
stantial majority in favor of not sustaining the charges. 
There seemed to be a general opinion among the dele- 
gates, as one of them testified, that all that he had heard 
as evidence on which to convict Dr. Talmage was the 
“merest trash.” The entire testimony was printed at a cost 
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of about a thousand dollars. This curious trial claimed 
the exclusive attention of the Synod for more than three 
days. During all that time many of the delegates re- 
mained in Jamaica, where they were the recipients of 
the generous hospitality of various members of the 
Jamaica Presbyterian church. 

Following Mr. Lampman’s removal to Newark, John 
Howard Hobbs became pastor of the Jamaica church. 
He was installed on January 24, 1890, at which time the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent. 
Others taking part in the service were the Rev. Charles 
G. Matteson, the Rev. A. G. Russell, the Rev. Lewis 
Lampman, and the Rev. Peter D. Oakey. Mr. Hobbs was 
born on April 2, 1858 at Lenox Mission Station, Choctaw 
Nation, Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), where his 
father was a medical missionary under the American 
Board. His parents were Dr. Simon Leavitt and Mary 
Cornelia (Sears) Hobbs. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War his father was compelled to come east with his 
family, in 1861; and although he subsequently returned 
in 1872 to resume his labors among the Indians, these 
migrations interfered seriously with his son’s schooling. 
After taking a brief course at the Arkansas State Uni- 
versity, he attended a preparatory school at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, and entered Amherst College in the fall 
of 1878. In order to meet necessary expenses, he was 
obliged to do tutoring and other forms of work all 
through his four years at college. Notwithstanding this 
handicap, he was graduated with honors in 1882. He took 
his seminary training at the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, graduating in 1885. The same year he became the 
first installed pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Four years later he came to 
Jamaica where he began preaching in November of 1889. 
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On January 11, 1886 he married Clara Mandana Mac- 
Farland, daughter of the Rev. Henry Horace and Sarah 
Ann (Lum) MacFarland, of Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Youthful, enthusiastic, a systematic worker, a scholarly 
preacher, possessing fine social qualities, Mr. Hobbs ap- 
plied himself diligently to his pastoral duties. Perhaps 
because of his early experiences on the mission field, he 
was an ardent supporter of mission work. During his 
pastorate the church’s yearly contributions to benevo- 
lences reached a higher average than ever before in the 
history of the church. He was particularly interested in 
work for men and boys. Soon after coming to Jamaica 
he formed a Young Men’s League, the membership of 
which included many young men not connected with 
the church. Among other organizations formed, were a 
Boys’ Brigade, an Ushers’ League, and a Men’s Club. On 
Sunday evenings Mr. Hobbs often spoke briefly on some 
topic of general interest, treating his theme from the 
Christian’s viewpoint. This “prelude” was followed by 
the usual sermon—practical, carefully prepared and force- 
fully delivered. Mr. Hobbs was a leader in Presbytery and 
served several terms as moderator of that body. For a 
number of years he was chairman of the Presbytery’s 
committee on Home Missions and Church Extension. 
New congregations formed during his pastorate took 
members from the Jamaica church, yet there was an in- 
crease in the total membership of the church from year 
to year during most of this time. When Mr. Hobbs left 
Jamaica, the church membership was larger than it had 
been during any previous pastorate. Mr. Hobbs’s work 
for men was outstanding, yet perhaps his greatest service 
to the church was his unremitting and successful efforts 
to develop the latent talents of the congregation. 

Mr. Hobbs’s abilities were widely known, and in 
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1908 he was called to the Westminster Presbyterian 
church of Utica, New York, where he was installed on 
March 16, 1909. He had on November 15, 1908 requested 
his release from his duties at Jamaica, and his pastorate 
ended on December 7, 1908. His removal was regretted 
by his friends at Jamaica, who, nevertheless, were grati- 
fied at the splendid record he made at Utica, where a 
multitude of duties taxed his endurance to the limit. 
Finally, the strain became too great and, because of a 
physical breakdown, he resigned as pastor of the Utica 
church on September 1, 1920. His parishioners could only 
acquiesce in his decision to leave them, and with their 
good wishes he retired to his country home at Morris, 
Connecticut, for a complete change and rest. 

Having regained his health, he matured a cherished 
plan for work with boys and young men. In 1921 he 
built and opened a boys’ summer camp, called “Sagawatha 
Lodge,” on Bantam Lake, in the Litchfield Hills of Con- 
necticut. In this camp, during a period of fourteen years, 
more than six hundred boys, some of them from the 
Jamaica Presbyterian church, were afforded the benefits 
of outdoor life combined with moral and religious train- 
ing. This camp work he has spoken of as the crowning 
feature of his long years of Christian service. Since closing 
his camp in 1934, Dr. Hobbs has divided his time between 
Connecticut and Orange, New Jersey, and has frequently 
preached as a supply. 

Mr. Hobbs’s services as a pastor have invariably been 
recognized and appreciated by those with whom he has 
ore His many friends and parishioners in Jamaica 
knew that he had long wished to take a trip abroad; 
accordingly, in the summer of 1901, they made up a 
generous purse for him and sent him to Europe on a two 
months’ tour. This trip he enjoyed thoroughly, and the 
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following winter he treated the Jamaica people to a series 
of free illustrated lectures describing his trip. At Utica 
his unusual qualities as a Christian leader were early noted. 
In June, 1910, Hamilton College conferred on him the 
well merited degree of Doctor of Divinity. On leaving 
Utica, his congregation presented him with a large sum 
of money. 

An honor that he prizes very highly, is the one that 
came to him on November 14, 1926, when he was elected 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Jamaica, by a vote of the whole congregation. This action 
was unanimously approved and confirmed by the Brook- 
lyn-Nassau Presbytery on November 22nd. Dr. Hobbs 
has always retained a lively interest in the people of 
Jamaica, and this gracious action gave him an official con- 
nection with the church, which serves to emphasize and 
cement more firmly the ties of affection existing between 
Dr. Hobbs and his former parishioners in the Jamaica 
church. 

Benjamin Edward Dickhaut succeeded Mr. Hobbs as 
pastor of the Jamaica church, where he was installed on 
September 30, 1909. The sermon at that time was 
preached by the Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D. Others tak- 
ing part in the service were the Rev. John F. Carson, 
D.D., the Rev. William H. Hendrickson, and the Rev. 
D. W. Skellenger, D.D. Mr Dickhaut was born on April 
30, 1863 in Brooklyn, New York, where his father was 
pastor of the German Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
of New Brooklyn. His parents were the Rev. John Con- 
rad and Eva (Ruby) Dickhaut. He attended Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, for a short time; graduated from 
Rutgers College in 1884, and from New Brunswick 
Seminary in 1887. On March 17, 1888, he married Mar- 
garet Price Maddock, daughter of the Rev. George Cox 
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and Mary Ann (Price) Maddock, of New Brunswick. 
He was licensed by the South Classis of Long Island in 
1887. Ihe same year he was ordained by the Classis of 
New York, and served as missionary with the Collegiate 
Reformed church of New York City from 1887 to 1889. 
He was pastor of Reformed churches as follows: Fishkill, 
New York, 1889 to 1896; South of Brooklyn, 1896 to 
1903; First Harlem Collegiate, 1903 to 1909; and stated 
supply, Hamilton Grange, New York City, 1909. He had 
also served as a member of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church of America, and of the 
Board of Superintendents of the Western Theological 
Seminary at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dickhaut was well equipped, both by talents and 
experience, to become pastor of the Jamaica church. 
Particularly interested in children, he invariably gave a 
children’s talk before the sermon at the morning church 
service. He was a musician and encouraged the formation 
of a children’s choir. He favored the adoption of graded 
lessons, which were first used in the Sunday School in 
1911. Every department of the work of the church re- 
ceived his careful attention, and various plans for future 
activities were under consideration when death called him 
from his labors on December 27, 1911. This was a great 
shock to the congregation which, in the short time that 
he had been in Jamaica, had learned to admire him as an 
indefatigable worker, and had been drawn to him because 
of his gentle and kindly nature, which was so nearly akin 
to that of his Master, Jesus Christ. Mr. Dickhaut’s remains 
rest in the cemetery at Kensico, New York; but his spirit 
lives forever. 
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Tue Cuurcu To-pay 


Andrew Magill, who was chosen to succeed Mr. Dick- 
haut, preached at Jamaica on April 21, 1912, was called 
on May 27th, and entered on his pastorate September rst, 
following. He was installed on September 27th, when the 
Rev. Joseph Dunn Burrell, Moderator of Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery, presided. Others taking part in the service were 
the Reverends Robert K. Wick, Saul O. Curtice, Fred- 
erick F. Shannon, R. J. Jensen, Allan D. Carlyle, and 
William H. Hendrickson. Andrew Magill is a son of 
Samuel James and Catharine (Bowles) Magill. He was 
born on November 19, 1874 at Killyleagh, on Strangford 
Lough, County Down, Ireland, where he attended the 
local public school. It was frequently necessary for him 
to work in order to augment the family income, which 
had to provide for a family of seven children, as well 
as father and mother. Leaving the land of their birth, 
the Magill family sailed for Boston, Massachusetts, where 
they arrived on June 26, 1892. Shortly afterward they set 
up their new home at Whitinsville, Massachusetts. 

Andrew Magill worked in a machine shop for several 
years. He fitted for college with the Rev. T. M. Huston, 
D.D., and at the Hitchcock Free Academy at Brimfield, 
Massachusetts, from which he was graduated in 1898. 
By this time he was no stranger to work, and all through 
his college course he worked at various tasks in order to 
meet his expenses. He entered Amherst College in the 
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autumn of 1898 and was graduated in 1902. His theolog- 
ical studies were pursued at the Allegheny Theological 
Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church (now 
known as the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary), at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, from which he was graduated in 1905. On 
June oth of that year he was ordained and installed as 
pastor of the Second United Presbyterian church of 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania. On August 3rd following, he 
married May Bradway, daughter of Charles Philip and 
Sarah Jane (Haughwout) Bradway, of West Stafford, 
Connecticut. In October, 1908, he left Newcastle to be- 
come pastor of the Dutch Reformed church on the 
Heights in Brooklyn, New York, where he remained 
until he came to Jamaica in 1912. 

Mr. Magill has served as pastor of the Jamaica Pres- 
byterian church for a longer period of time than any 
of his predecessors. The next longest pastorate was that 
of the Rev. George Faitoute, who came to Jamaica in 
1789 and remained until the time of his death in 1815. 

When interviewed by the press, in June, 1941, Mr. 
Magill explained that he usually preached sermons on the 
Biblical text, but once in a while he had to speak on the 
present war. He further explained his position, saying: 
“I can give my opinion about America’s position in this 
crisis in just one sentence. I am not going to have America 
menaced by anyone. That’s my stand.” After the treach- 
erous attack of the Japanese war lords upon the pos- 
sessions of the United States, which brought the Nation 
into the society of the allied nations opposed to the 
totalitarian Axis powers, Mr. Magill stated, on December 
21st, the church’s position with respect to current events 
and duties. He wrote these words that all who run may 
read: 

“The First Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, New York, 
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mother of churches, sends forth to her sons and daughters 
her Christmas salutations bidding them not to forget that 
in the fight for the American way of life this church has 
never slacked its hand nor sheathed its sword until an 
honorable peace was won. 

“To that principle, sincere and deathless, she still re- 
mains faithful and maintains her ancient stand in the face 
of cruel and treacherous enemies who would destroy 
America and all she stands for. 

“She summons her children far and near to arise and 
accept the challenge of these madmen who wantonly 
attacked America and with malicious cunning and treach- 
ery slew our sons and ravaged our territory, assuring 
them that in the last battle of this war, so cruelly thrust 
upon us, the flag of Old Glory shall still be flying from 
the masthead of our victorious navy—the enemy nowhere 
in sight. 

“With such salutations she rallies her sons and 
daughters and asks them not to fail America, nor permit 
their liberties to be destroyed, for America is deserving 
of all we are and all we possess.” 

Before Mr. Magill arrived in Jamaica, the church had 
already planned to hold a celebration to commemorate 
the 25oth anniversary of its foundation. The death of 
Mr. Dickhaut, however, operated to delay this celebra- 
tion, which was finally held during the week beginning 
December 2, 1912, on which date the Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, D.D., delivered a lecture on “The Puritan in 
Two Worlds.” The following evening was devoted to a 
reception to two former pastors: the Rev. Lewis Lamp- 
man, D.D., and the Rev. J. Howard Hobbs, D.D. On 
Wednesday evening historical addresses were delivered 
by Doctors Lampman and Hobbs. Also present and tak- 
ing part in the service were two sons of the church: 
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the Rev. James M. Denton and the Rev. William H. 
Hendrickson. On Friday afternoon an address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. James M. Farrar, D.D., LL.D. The last 
event of the week was an historical sermon delivered by 
Mr. Magill on Sunday morning, December 8th. The en- 
tire celebration was as delightful as it was a memorable 
occasion in the life of the church and community. 

Five years later the Government of the United States 
became definitely involved in the first World War. The 
church gave its loyal support to every effort designed 
to bring the conflict to a successful conclusion. The 
trustees turned over the then existing chapel to the War 
‘Camp Community Service for the accommodation of 
soldiers and sailors in uniform. This chapel, placed in 
charge of elder David Llewellyn, a veteran of the Civil 
War, was used as a dormitory. Nearly one hundred young 
men from the church joined either the army or the navy, 
and a number of young women served as nurses. Many 
enlisted soon after the declaration of war. 

When the armistice of November 11, 1918, was signed, 
it was found that three of the boys were not to return 
to their homes—they had paid the supreme sacrifice in the 
strife. The first of them to die was Paul Ledbeter Har- 
greaves, a Princeton University student, who had been 
intent on entering the ministry. He was a member of 
Princeton Ambulance Unit 523, United States Army. 
He was killed in France on June 4, 1918, while succoring 
the wounded. A short time before his death he was 
personally cited in an official regimental despatch and was 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre by General Lecomte, 
the French commander. “A golden lad,” said Mr. Magill, 
and “We shall never forget him. His memory will have 
the fragrance of old roses, old friendships, old loves. He 
rests in peace, the patriot, the friend, lover of men and 
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servant of God.” Corporal Howard Henry McDougall, 
Company I, 106th Infantry, United States Army, received 
his death wounds in the fierce fighting around Cambrai, 
France. He died on October 1, 1918. “A brave and noble 
lad.” Seaman James Fleury was lost at sea in the same 
year. Captain Frederick Augustus Modes succumbed to 
disease after the war had ended. Executive officer of the 
Chief Signal Office of the Third Army, he was twice 
cited for bravery on the field of battle. Weakened by his 
heroic labors and the ill effects of the poison gas, he con- 
tracted pneumonia and died on February 22, 1919. On 
the evening of Sunday, May 11, 1919, a memorial service 
was held in the church for these young men who had 
fallen in the service of their country. 

Since Mr. Magill came to Jamaica the membership of 
the church, its physical plant, and the character of the 
community it serves have experienced greater changes 
than during any equal length of time in the church’s 
history. More than fifty years ago signs of change were 
not lacking. Soon after Mr. Hobbs came to Jamaica in 
1889, a new parsonage was built, but the barn built in 
1841, which had housed the horses and cows of former 
pastors, was allowed to go uncared for. The new pastor 
had no cow, and had less need of a horse than had his 
predecessors. More of his parishioners lived in the village 
and could be reached by walking. Jamaica was growing 
even then. A High School was built and ready for use in 
1896. The Normal School threw open its doors for 
students in 1897. Jamaica Avenue, which had been either 
mud, dust, or frozen ruts, was converted in 1897 into 
the best paved highway then on Long Island. The fol- 
lowing year Jamaica became a part of the Greater City 
of New York. Greater changes have taken place since 
1912. The noise of the market wagons and horse cars, 
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that disturbed Mr. Lampman’s meditations, are gone; but 
they have been replaced by an infinite number of motor 
vehicles, clanging trolley cars, and the thunderous ele- 
vated railway. From a rural village Jamaica has become 
an integral part of the world’s greatest metropolis, with 
its congested and cosmopolitan population. The church, 
situated in the midst of this great aggregation of humanity 
and occupying so strategic a position, has endeavored to 
embrace the opportunities for Christian service thus af- 
forded it, by introducing new methods to meet new 
needs. 

At the side of the old church edifice now stands a 
new and commodious Church House, and both are 
flanked by towering structures of brick and steel. The 
Church House stands as a visible expression of the desire 
of the church to provide, so far as a building can provide, 
for the training of its young people to become Christians. 
A glance through the building makes it evident at once 
that it was not primarily intended for the form of worship 
which has traditionally been associated with a Christian 
church. The church has recognized that the participation 
in various forms of recreation under its careful super- 
vision is far preferable to such indulgence in questionable 
company and in undesirable surroundings. ‘This modern 
attitude is strikingly different from that of 1872, when, 
on July 12th, the session of this church voted to dis- 
courage dancing, which is surely a harmless and delightful 
pastime. The Church House has ample and suitable ac- 
commodations for worship services, but it emphasizes 
the value of recreational facilities as an aid to the well- 
balanced development of Christian character—not through 
an unnatural repression of the desire of young people to 
play, but by providing numerous opportunities for its 
proper expression. The aim is the same as it always has 
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been, but the methods are different. Lest any one should 
doubt the wisdom of these new methods, let it be said 
that as an adjunct to the instruction received under the 
supervision of consecrated teachers in the Church School, 
these recreational activities have proved to be of great 
value as a means of character building. 

Early in the present century the desirability of a new 
chapel in a quieter location, became apparent. Indeed, a 
plot of ground on the east side of 161st Street, between 
89th and Hillside Avenues, property of the McCormick 
estate, was selected as a suitable location for the new 
church plant. However, though this property was ac- 
quired by the trustees, the project was abandoned, and 
eventually the plot was sold. 

The course of action that was subsequently adopted, 
provided for the removal of the old church building from 
the north side of Jamaica Avenue to its present location 
on 164th Street. This removal was accomplished in the 
year 1920. Under the building there was fitted out a well- 
equipped kitchen and an assembly room. The corner 
stone of the building, in its new location, was the gift of 
Mr. John Donaldson of Richmond Hill, and the copper 
box and coins placed therein, were the gift of Mrs. Caro- 
line E. (Hendrickson) Burtis. The Rev. J. Howard 
Hobbs, D.D., former pastor of the church, assisted by 
Amos Denton, senior elder, officiated at the laying of 
the corner stone on November 28, 1920. 

A few months before the building was moved, the 
windows of the church, which had originally been of 
plain glass, were replaced by windows of stained glass. 
These windows were given as memorials by various mem- 
bers of the congregation, at whose direction they were 
inscribed as indicated below. On the windows of the main 


floor appear the following names: Mr. Charles A. Gracy; 
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Deacon Jacob Shipley, 1859-1918; George W. Allen, 
1832-1903; Waite S. E. and Jane. Ludlum; A Thanksgiv- 
ing Window; Paul Ledbeter Hargreaves, Isaac C. Hen- 
drickson, S. S. Supt., Deacon and Elder; Sarah E. Neail, 
S. S. Teacher for 58 years; Increase G. & Charity A. 
Carpenter; John B. and Leonora G. Fosdick; Peter Van 
Siclen; Paul and Catherine Barthel; George E. Van 
Siclen; Miss Abbie B. VanSiclen; Elias C. Everitt, 1839- 
1915, Mary E. Everitt, 1838-1914. On the windows in the 
gallery the following inscriptions appear: Clarence E. 
VanSiclen; For All The Saints Who From Their Labors 
Rest; Daniel and Aletta A. Smith; Amanda S. Carpenter; 
John Gracy; Elias Baylis, Elder, Patriot of the Revolu- 
tion; William Ludlum Denton, 1821-1917; David Brown 
Russell; Lediah Higbie, October 24, 1677; Captain Fred- 
erick A. Modes; James T. & Mary E. Lewis. These win- 
dows were dedicated on June 27, 1920. 

While it is not proposed to give a complete list of 
all memorials which may be found in the church building, 
the following may be mentioned. On May 2, 1920, a 
tablet, placed on the wall near the entrance to the audi- 
torium, was dedicated to the memory of Morris Fosdick, 
1814-1892, and his wife, Catharine Jane Fosdick, 1817- 
1917, whose names it bears. The stained glass transom, 
above the central entrance to the vestibule of the church, 
is a memorial to Robert W. Hunter, 1862-1922 and 
Hester J. Hunter, 1867-1921, and is so inscribed. The 
communion table now in use in the church was the gift 
of Miss Amanda S. Carpenter. A tablet on this table 
reads: “In loving memory of Amanda S. Carpenter who 
donated this table in April, 1928. This tablet was placed 
here by the Women’s League.” The stained glass memo- 
rial windows in the choir loft have already been men- 
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tioned, in connection with the dedication of the Moller 
Organ on December 24, 1933. 

The old parsonage that stood at the northwest corner 
of Jamaica Avenue and 164th Street was moved in 1920 
to its present location northwest of the church building. 
It had not been used as a parsonage since Mr. Oakey 
left Jamaica in 1870. From that time it was rented and 
used as a boarding house until 1908. It was then requi- 
sitioned as a residence for the sexton, a part of the build- 
ing was used for the lower grades of the Church School, 
and as a meeting place for various church societies until 
1926. Ihe new parsonage built in 1890 was demolished 
in the spring of 1925 to make room for the Church House. 
From that time Mr. Magill and his family lived in a 
rented house at 4o Puntine Street until December, 1926, 
when they moved into the old parsonage which had been 
remodeled. The north end of the house dates from 1834, 
and the south part from 1844, the sun porch being added 
after the building was moved to its present location. 

Meanwhile plans were being formulated for the erec- 
tion of a new building—the present Church House, the 
corner stone of which was laid on September 27, 1925 
by Elder Amos Denton. This corner stone was given by 
Mrs. Caroline E. Burtis, and the address on that occasion 
was delivered by the Rev. J. Howard Hobbs, D.D. The 
Church House has been in use since September 26, 1926, 
on the morning of which day it was formally dedicated 
under the direction of the Church School officers and 
teachers. On the evening of the same day a dedicatory 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D. Provisions were made for the erection of this build- 
ing at a special meeting of the congregation held on April 
21, 1924, which authorized the trustees to negotiate a 
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loan not to exceed two hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose of constructing the building, which, including 
equipment, cost $227,242.93. Very appropriately a bronze 
tablet was placed, in 1926, in the hallway of the building, 
bearing the names of Frederick Auryansen, President of 
the Board of Trustes, Harry V. Hoyt, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and of the men who served on the 
Building Committee during the period of construction; 
namely: Harry E. Stoeltzing, Chairman, James H. Draper, 
John H. Mills, Andrew Riis, and Charles M. White. The 
old chapel, or lecture room, that had been built in 1869, 
stood directly south of the site now occupied by the 
Church House. This old chapel was demolished on the 
completion of the Church House in 1926. The Jamaica 
Avenue frontage, now in the principal business center of 
Jamaica, has been leased since 1920, and the larger part 
of the income derived from this source has been ap- 
plied to liquidating the debt incurred for the erection of 
the Church House. In the building are numerous memo- 
rials and gifts contributed by members and friends of the 
church. These memorials represent a substantial saving to 
the church, and range from twelve thousand dollars for 
the foundation of the building, given by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, to a flower bowl in the Kindergarten that was 
given in memory of little Norman Caine by his parents. 

Great credit is due the trustees who carried through 
successfully the building program. The members of the 
Board during the construction period were: Frederick 
Auryansen, President, Robert A. Inch, Mrs. Caroline E. 
Burtis, Clarence A. Ludlum, Harry V. Hoyt, Charles M. 
White, Clarence E. VanSiclen, Ernest J. Habighorst, and 
Harry E. Stoeltzing. Mr. Auryansen was succeeded in the 
presidency of the Board by Mr. Hoyt in 1930. Mr. Hoyt 
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had already proved his financial ability by the manner 
in which he handled the bond sales. He is worthy of 
high praise for his devotion to the church and for the 
efficient manner in which the church business has been 
conducted under his leadership. The duties of trustees 
differ to-day from what they were in 1791, when the 
Board resolved to meet on April 30th in order to cut 
timber with which to repair the parsonage barn. Such 
work is no longer required of trustees, none the less being 
a trustee is no sinecure, it is often downright hard work. 
This church has had the good fortune of having had 
able men to administer its temporal affairs, and the mem- 
bers of the Board deserve the gratitude of the congre- 
gation for their unselfish services. 

In addition to the use of the Church House by the 
congregation for worship and recreation, various com- 
munity organizations use the auditorium for entertain- 
ments, concerts, and social gatherings. In this building, 
too, several groups of women workers meet weekly to 
sew and make bandages for the Red Cross Society. Here, 
also, a group of women of the church conduct a “thrift 
shop,” where they sell second-hand clothing and other 
articles donated by members of the congregation. The 
proceeds are given to the Board of Deacons. This com- 
mendable work is thus of material assistance to the dea- 
cons, who so efficiently provide for the needy members 
of the church. The “thrift shop” is only one of the many 
and varied activities carried on regularly by the Women’s 
League. 

The Church House has an auditorium capable of seat- 
ing seven hundred people, a gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
billiard and pool tables, a scout room, a ladies’ parlor, and 
a kitchen. Among other features of the building are sev- 
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eral assembly rooms, a considerable number of class 
rooms, and a library containing books for reference and 
general reading; all of which facilitate the work of the 
Church School and Young People’s organizations. 
About eleven years after the completion of the Church 
House the 275th anniversary of the founding of the 
church was celebrated by a series of interesting events 
beginning on Sunday, April 25, 1937, when the Rev. J. 
Howard Hobbs, D.D., Pastor Emeritus, delivered the 
anniversary sermon. That evening the Church School pre- 
sented a pageant, entitled “More Stately Mansions,” illus- 
trating the past, present, and future of the school. On 
Monday, April 26th, the Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery 
met in the church, when an hour was set aside for the 
celebration of the anniversary under the direction of Mr. 
Magill. Among the speakers, besides Dr. Hobbs, were the 
Reverend Doctors Edward W. Abbey of Smithtown, 
Frank M. Kerr of Hempstead, Howard A. Northacker 
of Newtown, and Edward J. Humeston of Huntington. 
A catered banquet was held in the auditorium of the 
Church House on the evening of April 28th, attended by 
five hundred seventy people. It was an occasion par- 
ticularly enjoyed and notable on account of the presence 
of Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, as the principal speaker of the evening, and in- 
teresting reminiscences given by Dr. Hobbs, Pastor 
Emeritus. Good-fellowship was the keynote of the gath- 
ering. On the evening of April 30th a community concert 
was given in the auditorium of the Church House by the 
Aeonian Orchestra, Prof. G. O. Hornberger, Conductor, 
together with other distinguished artists and various 
neighborhood choruses which combined to present a rare 
musical treat. On Sunday morning, May 2nd, Mr. Magill 
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preached an historical sermon entitled “A Quarter of a 
Century,” dealing with the unshaken certainties of life. 
It was a fitting finale to the anniversary celebrations, 
which had been so uplifting and inspiring. ‘he members 
of the church were brought to a new realization of the 
debt they owed those who had preceded them down 
through the years in the conduct of the affairs of the 
church, and it gave them new courage and confidence to 
face the future. 

More than thirty years have slipped by since the Rev. 
Andrew Magill came to Jamaica as pastor and teacher 
of the old First Church. During all these years he has 
lived a selfless life among his people and in the com- 
munity, not seeking his own as a career-man, but spend- 
ing himself to magnify his Lord and Maker, and striving 
to uphold the good name of the church and its fellow- 
ship. Genial, cordial, sympathetic, kind-hearted, he is be- 
loved by his people and throughout Jamaica, and in the 
churches of the Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery. 

Notwithstanding the multifarious duties that have 
crowded upon him with the growth of the congregation 
to more than a thousand members. Mr. Magill has found 
time to give himself to other matters not directly con- 
nected with the Jamaica church. To mention but a few 
of them presents an insight into the causes dearest to his 
heart. In 1930 he was moderator of the Brooklyn-Nassau 
Presbytery. In the same year he became a member of the 
Permanent Judicial Commission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. He is a member 
of the Queens College Association. In 1934 he was a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Queens Federa- 
tion of Churches. From 1915 to 1935 he was President 
of the Brooklyn Bible Society. He was appointed Grand 
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Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Masons of the State of 
New York in 1941 and 1942. Since 1915 he has been 
President of the Brooklyn Evangelistic Society. Although 
of a foreign birth, he is more intensely loyal to his 
adopted country than many native-born Americans. His 
allegiances are to God and America. Mr. Magill is much 
in demand as a speaker at patriotic gatherings. During his 
pastorate such organizations as the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have always been welcomed to the church. It has now 
become an established custom for the United War Vet- 
erans of Jamaica to hold an annual memorial service in the 
Presbyterian church. 

This church founded in the year 1662 has had a 
continuous existence as an ecclesiastical society under 
three flags—the Dutch flag of the House of Orange, the 
British ensign, and the Stars and Stripes. At the beginning, 
as has been shown, it was the only church in a new vil- 
lage, the centre of its religious and social life, in primeval 
surroundings that were still inhabited by untutored 
Indians and roamed by wild animals. But to-day every 
vestige of this past is gone, except the church, which as 
a religious society has survived, and become the head- 
quarters of numerous Christian and community enter- 
prises in a suburban village grown into a city during this 
twentieth century. Its field of influence has expanded 
not alone in the metropolitan area in which it is located, 
but also to many distant places. 

This volume has sought to trace the historical events 
of the church’s career as an ecclesiastical society. 
Through it all, in days of stress and storm, in vicissitudes 
of colonial, provincial, national, and international wars, 
this church has carried on under the protecting shadow 
of Almighty God, confident in Him, and thankful to Him 
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for its past, its present, and its undismayed hope for the 
future, as a beacon light to guide erring mankind in the 
ways of righteousness and peace, and an undiminished 
trust in God as the author and finisher of our faith, hope, 
and love. 


CHAPTER XXII 


MinisTERIAL RECRUITS FROM THE JAMAICA CHURCH— 
BIoGRAPHIES 


A considerable number of men, formerly connected 
with the Jamaica Presbyterian Church, have become 
preachers.* During the period of sixteen years, ending 
in 1848, no less than fourteen young men of the Jamaica 
church had become ministers. Many of them, doubtless, 
had been led to enter the ministry through the enthu- 
siasm generated during the early nineteenth-century re- 
vival, that had been given a special emphasis in Jamaica 
by the preaching of Mr. Weed, Mr. Nettleton, and Mr. 
Crane. Besides these men there have been other recruits 
to the ministry from the Jamaica church down through 
the years. To them this chapter is gladly devoted. The 
biographical records of these men may not make exciting 
reading; but they bear testimony that the Jamaica church 
has made a valuable contribution to the upbuilding and 
maintenance of the Christian church at large. The ar- 
rangement of the sketches is alphabetical, rather than 
chronological, for the convenience of personal reference. 

James Everitt Clarke was born on January 5, 1868. 
He is the son of Captain Robert Kinnard and Mary Ellen 
(Everitt) Clarke, of the village of Jamaica, where he was 


*In a list on pp. 255-256 of Macdonald’s enlarged History (New 
York, 1862) are the following names, of whom no data have been 
found for biographical presentation, viz.: John Hall and George F. 
Hendrickson. 
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baptized in the Presbyterian church on September 5, 1868, 
by the Rev. Peter D. Oakey. His father was a sea captain, 
and much of Robert’s boyhood, up to seven years of 
age, was spent on the ocean. He attended Mountain Insti- 
tute at Chappaqua, New York; was engaged in civil en- 
gineering in Brooklyn, New York, for several years; and 
studied at the New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
for more than two years, but left that institution in 1891, 
shortly before graduation, partly on account of eye 
trouble. The same year he went south, where, on April 
18, 1891, he was ordained by the Lebanon Presbytery 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. He served as 
pastor of the Watkins Park Church of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, for more than a year; was pastor of the Russell- 
ville, Kentucky, church from 1892 to 1897; and of the 
Addison Avenue (now Hillsboro) church, Nashville, 
from 1897 to 1903. A notable event took place in the 
Hillsboro church on November 23, 1941, when there was 
unveiled a bronze plaque with embossed bust of Dr. 
Clarke, who had recently celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as a minister of the Gospel, and “whose services with 
and to this church and its forebears through almost all 
of this long period has been of inestimable value.” 

From 1903 Dr. Clarke’s service has been mainly in 
general church work, as editor, and particularly as a 
leader in the field of Christian Education. In 1904 he was 
chosen editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian, which 
position he held until rgro. In the latter year he or- 
ganized the Advance Publishing Company, and acted as 
editor of the Presbyterian Advance until 1934. Since then 
he has been associated with the Presbyterian Tribune, 
serving as a member of its editorial council and contribut- 
ing regularly to its columns. Since 1895 he has been con- 
nected with various educational agencies, and he was a 
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member of the Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, from 
1927 to 1940. He has been a member of the Tennessee 
Interracial Commission for twenty-five years and was its 
president for about ten years. He is the author of Edu- 
cation for Successful Living, as well as of a number of 
other books. In 1906 the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him by Cumberland Uni- 
versity, ‘Tennessee, and in 1914 he was the recipient of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Missouri 
Valley College. He lives in Nashville, Tennessee, and is 
still actively engaged in advancing the cause of Christian 
Education. Another honor came to Dr. Clarke at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, in May, 1942, when he received an 
award for distinguished service in Christian Education 
from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. Both his writings and his 
life show beyond a doubt that this son of the Jamaica 
church possesses a double portion of his Master’s spirit. 

Elias Nettleton Crane gave thirty-five years to the 
work of the ministry. A son of the Rev. Elias Winans 
and Hannah Margaretta (Johnson) Crane, he was born 
on January 4, 1827, at Jamaica, where his father had 
recently become pastor of the Jamaica church. He joined 
the Jamaica church on June 4, 1848, and the same year 
entered the College of New Jersey, from which he was 
graduated in 1852. In 1855 he was graduated from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and in 1855 and 1856 he sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Presbyterian church at Southamp- 
ton, Long Island. The Presbytery of Elizabethtown or- 
dained him on August 19, 1856, and he served as pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at New Vernon, New Jersey, 
from 1856 to 1862, when he was appointed chaplain of 
the 175th Regiment of New York Volunteers, United 
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States Army. In the following year he was made agent 
for the United States Christian Commission for Virginia, 
which position he held until 1865. His next position was 
with the American Seamen’s Friend Society, for which he 
acted as chaplain at Norfolk, Virginia, from 1865 to 1881. 
He was chaplain at the Brooklyn Navy Yard from 1883 
to 1892, when poor health determined his retirement. He 
died at Elizabeth, New Jersey, on May 26, 1895. 

James Macdonald Denton became a member of the 
Jamaica Presbyterian church on March 2, 1860. He was a 
direct descendant of the Rev. Richard Denton. He was 
born in the village of Jamaica on January 4, 1846, son of 
William Ludlum and Lydia (Ludlum) Denton. He at- 
tended Union Hall Academy, Jamaica; was graduated 
from New York University in 1870, and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1873. He was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Monmouth, on November 25, 1873, and 
was the pastor of the Presbyterian church at Forked 
River, New Jersey, from 1873 to 1875; then stated supply 
at Forked River and Barnegat, New Jersey, from 1875 
to 1880; stated supply at Ocean Beach (now Belmar), 
New Jersey, from 1880 to 1883; pastor at Ocean Beach, 
from 1883 to 1889; pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Yaphank, Long Island, from 1889 to 1921, when he re- 
tired as Pastor Emeritus of that church. He was par- 
ticularly active in Sunday School work, and was for many 
years secretary of the Long Island Bible Society. He died 
at Jamaica on January 15, 1923. 

Francis Leonard Porter Donaldson had been engaged 
in business for some years before he decided to study for 
the ministry. Born in Richmond Hill, New York, on 
November 10, 1897, he is a son of John and Hepsa How- 
land (Shearman) Donaldson. On December 1, 1915, he 
united with the Jamaica church, where for a number of 
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years he was either a teacher or departmental superin- 
tendent in the Church School. At the time of the World 
War he enlisted in the United States Navy. He was or- 
dained a deacon on March 25, 1928 and an elder on 
May 21, 1933. On September 26, 1938, he received his 
license to preach. He completed a three-year course at 
the Biblical Seminary in New York City in May, 1939, 
after which he took postgraduate work for a year at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, where on May 14, 1940, 
he was awarded the degree of Master of Sacred Theology. 
On April 30, 1941, he was installed pastor of the Glen- 
more Avenue Presbyterian church of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Joseph Tuthill Duryea was one of the Jamaica church’s 
most distinguished sons, a versatile man who, during his 
active life, was not only a brilliant pulpit orator and an 
acceptable pastor, but also the editor of several hymn 
books; and who had gained for himself a merited repu- 
tation as an able teacher and lecturer. Born in the village 
of Jamaica on December 9, 1833, he was a sonof Abraham 
and Elizabeth Simpson (Tuthill) Duryea. The Jamaica 
church received him into membership on March 1, 1851. 
He took a full four-years’ course at the College of New 
Jersey, graduating in 1856; after which he studied at 
Princeton Seminary, from which he was graduated in 
1859. Licensed by the Presbytery of Troy on May 109, 
1859, he served as pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
church of Troy, New York, from 1859 to 1862; then 
the New York Collegiate Reformed church, from 1862 
to 1867; the Classon Avenue Presbyterian church, Brook- 
lyn, from 1867 to 1878; the Central Congregational 
church, Boston, Massachusetts, from 1878 to 1888; the 
First Presbyterian church, Omaha, Nebraska, from 1888 
to 1895; and the First Reformed church of Williamsburg 
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(Brooklyn, New York), from 1895 to 1898. He was the 
editor of the Presbyterian Hymnal published in 1874, of 
the Psalter for use in Worship, 1886, and Vesper Services, 
issued in 1887. While a student at Princeton Seminary 
his penchant for teaching was apparent, for he was a 
successful tutor of Greek and rhetoric during the last two 
years of his seminary course. He was lecturer at Nassau 
Institute from 1868 to 1878; lecturer on philosophy at 
Wellesley College, from 1879 to 1888; acting professor 
of Biblical theology at Andover Seminary, 1879 to 1881, 
and acting professor at Boston University, 1886 to 1887. 
He was also lecturer on psychology and ethics at the New 
England Conservatory, 1885 to 1888; was a lecturer at the 
Boston School of Oratory; and from 1873 to 1879 he 
was a director of Princeton Seminary. He held a Master 
of Arts degree from the College of New Jersey, 1866, 
and received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Omaha University in 1894. Dr. Duryea died while 
on a visit to Boston, on May 17, 1808. 

Benjamin Smith Everitt was a son of Nicholas Smith 
and Priscilla (Carpenter) Everitt, and was born in the 
town of Jamaica (at St. Albans), on October 10, 1832. 
He joined the Jamaica church on March 7, 1847. He was 
a student at Union Hall Academy, Jamaica, and afterward 
attended the College of New Jersey, from which he was 
graduated in 1856. He took his seminary course at Prince- 
ton, graduating in 1859, in the same class with his former 
Jamaica schoolmate, Joseph T. Duryea. Ordained by the 
Presbytery of West Jersey on June 22, 1859, he served 
as pastor the following Presbyterian churches: Black- 
woodtown, New Jersey, 1859 to 1864; Stroudsburg,. 
Pennsylvania, 1864 to 1869; Montclair, New Jersey, 1869; 
Jamesburg, New Jersey, 1870 to 1897, and New Gretna, 
New Jersey, 1899 to 1902. He died at Jamesburg, New 
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Jersey, on June 29, 1910. Mr. Everitt held the degree ot 
Master of Arts from the College of New Jersey, 1859; 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, which was 
conferred on him by Richmond College, Ohio, in 1891, 
and ‘also by Oxford College, Ohio, in 1896. Mr. Everitt’s 
career of forty-three years as a preacher may well be 
taken as typical of the service rendered by those sons of 
the church who entered the ministry. He had the added 
distinction of having given to the church three sons, 
who spent their best years as pastors of Presbyterian 
churches, namely: the Rev. Frank Bateman Everitt, the 
Rev. William Littell Everitt, and the Rev. Benjamin 
Howard Everitt. 

Abraham Smith Francis was a son of William and 
Charity (Coles) Francis of Jamaica. He was baptized in 
the Jamaica Dutch Reformed church while still an infant, 
on June 27, 1807. He joined the Jamaica Presbyterian 
church on June 30, 1826, while Mr. Nettleton was sup- 
plying the pulpit. The church records state that his name 
was “withdrawn in fall of 1830 or 31, joined the Metho- 
dists, an exhorter.” He served many Methodist churches 
in Westchester County, in Connecticut, and on Long 
Island; and was actively engaged in preaching for forty 
years. He died in Brooklyn, New York, on May 14, 1882. 

Charles Edwin Furman was born in Clinton, Dutchess 
County, New York, on December 13, 1801. His parents 
were Samuel and Elizabeth (Gazley) Furman, who had 
formerly resided at Newtown, Long Island. In 1805 the 
family moved to Ballston, New York, where Charles be- 
came a communicant of the Presbyterian church in 1821. 
His oldest sister, Ann (born about 1786), was the wife of 
Judge David Lamberson, of Jamaica, who was elected a 
trustee of the Jamaica Presbyterian church in 1817. It 
seems quite probable that, as a boy, Charles may have 
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spent considerable time at the home of his sister in 
Jamaica. If so, he undoubtedly attended the Presbyterian 
church at that time. He was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1826, and from Auburn Theological Seminary in 
1828. He was licensed to preach by the Cayuga Pres- 
bytery at Auburn, New York, on June 19, 1828. He 
traveled a year for the American Tract Society, and was 
sent to Fort Wayne, Indiana, “then but half reclaimed 
from the wilderness,” as a missionary. He was ordained 
as an evangelist by the Cayuga Presbytery on June 18, 
1830. Mr. Furman served either as pastor or supply of 
churches at Brighton, Chili, Gates, Victor, Medina, and 
Clarkson, all in the State of New York, and at Hamilton, 
Canada. He was an agent for the American Bible So- 
ciety from 1854 to 1863. In 1878 he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Union College. Dr. 
Furman spent his last years in Rochester, New York, 
where he died on June 10, 1880. He was not only a 
preacher, but also the author of songs and poems. “As a 
minister of religion he illustrated completely the doctrine 
he advanced in the pulpit. He filled the measure of a use- 
ful life and leaves the world the better for his Christian 
work and his equally Christian example.” 

Samuel Hendrickson, a negro, was at one time con- 
nected with the Jamaica Presbyterian church. He was 
sent to Liberia in Africa to serve there as a missionary to 
people of his own race. 

William H. Hendrickson, a son of Peter and Sarah 
Ann (Hendrickson) Hendrickson, was born in Queens 
Village, Long Island, on March 15, 1859. He attended a 
private school of New York City, then began work in 
Wall Street, and eventually became a broker on the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange. He employed his spare time 
in the study of theology under the tutelage and encour- 
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agement of the Rev. J. Howard Hobbs, then pastor of 
the Jamaica Presbyterian church. Ordained at the Ravens- 
wood Presbyterian church, Long Island City, New York, 
on June 22, 1892, he served as its pastor until 1896; and 
was pastor of the Newtown Presbyterian church, at Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, from 1896 to 1906. He was secretary 
of the Brooklyn Mission and Tract Society from 1906 
to 1913, and also secretary of the South African General 
Mission from 1911 to 1920. At the time of his death, on 
December 23, 1920, he was pastor of the Spencer Memo- 
rial Presbyterian church of Brooklyn, New York, of 
which he had been pastor since 1915. He was a fine ex- 
ample of the successful business man surrendering busi- 
ness for the ministry, because convinced that the most 
important service in the world for him was the winning 
of men to the Christian way of life. 

Daniel Higbie, born in Jamaica on February 8, 1814, 
was a son of Abraham and Ann (DeMott) Higbie. On 
June 5, 1831, he became a member of the Jamaica church. 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1836, and from 
Princeton Seminary in 1839. He was licensed by the 
Presbytery of New York on October 8, 1839, and was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Montrose on September 
23, 1840. Mr. Higbie was stated supply of the Presby- 
terian church of Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, from 
1839, and its pastor from 1842 to 1846, supplied West 
Milford, New Jersey, from 1848 to 1851, and Sparta, 
New Jersey, from 1851, becoming its pastor from 1854 
to 1855; he was pastor at Petersburg, Virginia, from 1855 
to 1857, and pastor at Washingtonville, New York, from 
1858 to 1867. He died at Spencer Springs, New York, on 
October 21, 1867. 

James Murdock Huntting became on June 4, 1859, a 
member of the Presbyterian church of Jamaica, in which 
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village his father was conducting a private school for 
boys. He was a son of the Rev. James Murdock and 
Catharine (Ogden) Huntting, and born on August 21, 
1846, at Westfield, New Jersey, at which time his father 
was pastor of the Presbyterian church there. He was 
graduated from the University of the City of New York 
in 1866, and from Princeton Seminary in 1869; and at 
once began preaching at the Presbyterian church at Mel- 
ville, Long Island. He was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Nassau on October 25, 1871. He served as pastor of 
the Melville church from 1871 to 1874; the Second Pres- 
byterian church of Mendham, New Jersey, from 1874 to 
1883; and the Presbyterian church of Andover, New 
Jersey, from 1883 to 1893. From 1893 to 1906 Mr. 
Huntting was district superintendent of the Children’s 
Home Society at Hackettstown, New Jersey; he was 
stated supply of the Bunker Hill Presbyterian church 
(Sewell, New Jersey), and pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Glassboro, New Jersey, from 1906 to 1915. 
He was also actively interested in the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance. Mr. Huntting died at Glassboro on January 12, 
1939. 

Samuel Lewis Lamberson was born in Jamaica on 
September 14, 1809, and was baptized in the Presby- 
terian church on November 7th, following. His parents 
were David and Nancy Ann (Furman) Lamberson. He 
was among those who joined the church on June 30, 1826, 
during the time that Mr. Nettleton was preaching in 
Jamaica. Mr. Lamberson was graduated from Union 
College in 1828; studied at Princeton Seminary a few 
months, and at Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. 
He was licensed by the Presbytery of West Hanover on 
October 18, 1834. During the following year he supplied 
churches at South Plains and Gordonsville, Virginia; but 
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was obliged to give up preaching on account of illness. 
He then taught school at Princeton, Illinois, from 1841 
to 1844, and was ordained as an evangelist by the Rock 
River Congregational Association on June 8, 1843. He 
taught school at Galena, Illinois, in 1844, and at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, from 1849 to 1875, where he died 
on July 17, 1875. 

Charles S. Lord became a member of the Jamaica Pres- 
byterian church in 1808, when he was received on cer- 
tificate. He was dismissed to the First Presbyterian 
church of Brooklyn, New York, on November 7, 1826. 
While at Jamaica he acted for a time as precentor in the 
Stone Church. It was only later in life that he became a 
preacher, being ordained previous to 1845, in which year 
he went on an evangelistic tour through Long Island. 
Mr. Lord became interested in the Brookfield Presby- 
terian church of Manorville, Long Island, and remained 
there as a supply. On October 5, 1848, he received a 
unanimous call to become the pastor of the Brookfield 
church, and from 1852 he served as its pastor. It was 
during this pastorate that a revival took place; between 
August 4, 1850, and May 4, 1851, fifty persons were re- 
ceived into the membership of the church on profession 
of faith. The place was a small rural community, where, 
in 1839, the membership of the church had been but 
twenty-five souls. Mr. Lord and his people became 
strongly attached to one another; but in 1857, due to 
advancing years, he retired from the active work of the 
ministry. He died about 1868. 

Jeremiah Skidmore Lord was a son of the Rev. Charles 
S. and Mary (Skidmore) Lord. He was born in Jamaica 
on May to, 1812. He studied at Union College two years, 
and completed his college course at the University of the 
City of New York in 1836. After three years at Union 
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Seminary in New York, he was graduated from that 
Institution in 1839, and licensed as a preacher in that year. 
On August 20, 1839, he was ordained by the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. Mr. Lord was pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed church at Montville, Morris County, New 
Jersey, from 1840 to 1843; at Griggstown, Somerset 
County, New Jersey, from 1843 to 1847; and of the 
Harlem Dutch Reformed church from 1848 to 1869. The 
Master of Arts degree was conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1839, and the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1859 by the same 
institution. He died on April 2, 1869, while still pastor 
of the Harlem church, which he had served with great 
acceptability for over twenty years. 

Augustus Macdonald was a son of the Rev. James 
Madison and Lucy Esther (Hyde) Macdonald. His father 
was pastor of the church at Jamaica when Augustus was 
born there on December 25, 1841. He was graduated from 
the College of New Jersey in 1862, taught school for two 
years, and then entered Princeton Seminary, from which 
he was graduated in 1867. He was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick on April 18, 1867. Mr. Mac- 
donald preached in various churches as a supply, but later 
went into business. He was prominent in the civic life 
of Princeton, and was its mayor from 1891 to 1893. He 
died in that city on January 27, 1906. 

William Mack joined the Jamaica church on June 30, 
1826, during Mr. Nettleton’s time. He was born in Flush- 
ing, Long Island, on July 29, 1807. His parents were 
William M. and Mary (Maury) Mack. He studied at 
Union College, from which he was graduated in 1831, 
then he entered Princeton Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1834. Mr. Mack was licensed by the New 
York Presbytery on February 4, 1834, and the Presbytery 
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of Rochester ordained him on February 5, 1835. He was 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian church of Rochester, 
New York, from 1835 to 1839; then stated supply at the 
Second Presbyterian church, Knoxville, Tennessee, from 
1840 to 1843, and stated supply at the First Presbyterian 
church of Columbia, Tennessee, from 1843 to 1858. From 
1843 to 1849, and again from 1852 to 1853, he was Presi- 
dent of Jackson College, at Columbia, Tennessee. He was 
engaged in evangelistic work at Columbia, Tennessee, 
from 1859 to 1878. Mr. Mack received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Stewart College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. He died on January ro, 1879, at the house of 
his son, the Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Mack, in Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Nathaniel Upham McConaughy became a member of 
the Jamaica Presbyterain church on December 2, 1912, 
when he was received by letter from the First Presby- 
terian church of Duluth, Minnesota. He had united with 
the church at Merchantville, New Jersey, about April 1, 
1905. While living in Jamaica he was active in the Sunday 
School and the Christian Endeavor Society. A native of 
Philadelphia, he was born on November 21, 1894, his 
parents being Samuel Griffith and Lillian Howell 
(Upham) McConaughy. He attended school at Mer- 
chantville, New Jersey; at Duluth, Minnesota, and 
Jamaica, New York. In 1917 he was graduated from 
Bowdoin College, Maine. Mr. McConaughy served with 
the Army Young Men’s Christian Association from July 
to December 1917, after which he was enrolled in a 
United States Army Officers Training Camp. After leav- 
ing the army on March 3, 1919, he was employed in the 
accounting division of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany for more than a year. He entered Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in the autumn of 1920, graduating from 
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that institution on May 8, 1923. On May 9, 1923, he mar- 
ried Beulah Hazel Perine, daughter of Harvey Garribrant 
and Alice Ryder (Emmons) Perine, of Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, New York. He was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Newark on April 20, 1923, and the 
same body ordained him on May 2nd of that year. He 
became pastor of Christ Presbyterian church, Stambaugh, 
Michigan, on June 1, 1923, and left there on July 15, 1927, 
to become pastor of the Presbyterian church at Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, of which he is still the pastor. In 
addition to his regular duties as pastor, he has been, since 
1937, director of the Presbytery Point Summer Camps; 
has served twice as moderator of Lake Superior Pres- 
bytery, and in 1938 was vice-moderator of the Synod of 
Michigan. 

George McNish, Jr., a son of the Jamaica pastor of the 
same name, was born in Jamaica. He was licensed to 
preach, and supplied the pulpit of the Newtown, Long 
Island, Presbyterian church from 1744 to 1746. He 
settled afterward in the town of Walkill, New York, and 
is said to have preached for some years at Goshen, New 
York. He died in 1779, and was buried in the Goshen 
graveyard. 

John Higby Mills was a native of the town of Jamaica 
(Springfield). According to the Jamaica church records 
he was born on June 5, 1811, and baptized on the 14th 
of July, following. His parents were Nathaniel, Jr., and 
Susannah (Bergen) Mills. As a boy he attended a Pres- 
byterian Sunday School which was about a mile from 
his father’s house. When a young man he moved to New 
York City, where he attended Methodist meetings. Later, 
while living in New Jersey, he became a local preacher 
and received his formal license on August 28, 1844, at 
Rahway, New Jersey. From this time he did considerable 
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preaching in New Jersey, and in Brooklyn, New York, 
to which place he afterward moved, and where he was 
ordained a deacon on June 21, 1855. In 1857 he pub- 
lished his autobiography. He died in Brooklyn on Octo- 
ber 25, 1866. 

Frederick Myers Noll, a son of Justus P. Noll (a native 
of Germany), was born on June 20, 1811, in New York 
City, where he became a member of the Harlem Dutch 
Reformed church, from which he was dismissed to the 
Jamaica Presbyterian church on March 2, 1834. His for- 
mal education was received at the College of New Jersey, 
from which he was graduated in 1837, and at Prince- 
ton Seminary, from which he was graduated in 1842. 
Licensed by the Presbytery of New York on April 19, 
1842, he did some preaching. In June of the following 
year he was dismissed from the Jamaica Presbyterian 
church to Grace Episcopal church, Jamaica. On April 21, 
1844, he was ordained a deacon in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States of America by Bishop 
B. T. Onderdonk. From 1844 he had charge of the Caro- 
line Episcopal church at Setauket, Iong Island, and 
served as rector of the church from 1846 to 1877. He died 
at Setauket on February 11, 1880. 

Wilson Phraner served as a Presbyterian minister for 
sixty-two years. Born in Jamaica on August 29, 1822, he 
was a son of Gaspar and Ruth (Carpenter) Phraner. He 
became a member of the Jamaica church on June 2, 1839. 
After graduating from the University of the City of New 
York in 1847, and from Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in 1850, he studied at the United Presbyterian 
Seminary, at Edinburgh, Scotland. He was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Sing Sing (now Ossining), New 
York, from 1851 to 1886; president of Elmira College 
from 1889 to 1890, and associate pastor of the Munn 
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Avenue Presbyterian church of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, from 1g00 to 1913. He was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions from 1880 to 1913. The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by 
the University of the City of New York in 1876. Because 
of his connection with the Home Board, he had a wide 
acquaintance throughout the country, and was “known, 
honored, and loved everywhere in Presbyterian America.” 
He died on April 4, 1913, and his remains were interred 
at Ossining. 

Oliver George Powell, a son of George Edgar and 
Irene Stewart (Baylis) Powell, was born in Richmond 
Hill, New York, on June 9, 1912. He was publicly re- 
ceived into the membership of the Jamaica church on 
March 28, 1926. He attended public school in Jamaica, 
and was graduated from New York University in 1934. 
After working two years, he entered Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. During his seminary course he was 
employed a part of the time as secretary for a church in 
Brooklyn, New York. He was graduated from the Semi- 
nary in 1940, and that spring began preaching at the Oak- 
ton United Congregational church of Evanston, Illinois, 
becoming its pastor in the autumn. 

William Baldwin Reeve studied at Union Hall Acad- 
emy in Jamaica, and probably united with the Jamaica 
Presbyterian church at that time. He was born at Spring- 
field, New Jersey, on January 14, 1812, a son of Gilbert 
and Charlotte (Sayre) Reeve of that place. He was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1836, and 
from Princeton Seminary in 1839. He was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Elizabethtown on April 28, 1839. He 
served as stated supply at Canton, Ohio, from 1839 to 
1841, and was ordained an evangelist by the Presbytery 
of Wooster, Ohio, on June 23, 1841. His first charge was 
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the Presbyterian church at White Lake, New York, of 
which he was the pastor from 1842 to 1848. He acted as 
stated supply at Westhampton, Long Island, from 1849 
to 1868, and was pastor there from 1868 to 1885. Mr. 
Reeve’s salary was small, his family large; it is said that 
“with the consent of the Presbytery he soon after going 
to Westhampton began to practice medicine in addition 
to preaching.” He died at Westhampton on September 
10, 1888. 

Martin Wiggins Ryerson, son of John and Jane (Brem- 
ner) Ryerson, was born in the town of Jamaica on No- 
vember 6, 1820. He was educated at the College of New 
Jersey, from which he was graduated in 1844; and Prince- 
ton Seminary, from which he was graduated in 1847. 
The Presbytery of New York licensed him to preach on 
April 21, 1847; but he spent most of his active years in 
teaching. He taught at Freeport, Pennsylvania, in 1851, 
at Princeton, New Jersey, from 1860 to 1862. He died at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on January 8, 1865. 

Frederick William Shelton was a son of Dr. Nathan 
and Eliza Henrietta (Starman) Shelton, of Jamaica, where 
he was born on May 20, 1815. He attended Union Hall 
Academy, Jamaica, and was graduated from the College 
of New Jersey in 1834. For some years he devoted his 
time to writing, producing poems, sketches, and ro- 
mances; and even continued his literary pursuits after 
he had become a preacher. He entered the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, in the autumn of 1844, 
from which he was graduated on June 25, 1847. Two 
days later he was ordained deacon of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church by the Very Rev. W. H. DeLancey, Bishop 
of Western New York. He filled a temporary vacancy 
at Christ church in Montpelier, Vermont, from October, 
1847, to June of 1848, and then served St. John’s church, 
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Huntington, Long Island, from 1848 to 1852. He was 
ordained priest on December 3, 1848, by Bishop Whit- 
tington. In 1852 he was appointed to Trinity church, 
Fishkill, New York. Two years later he returned to Christ 
church, Montpelier, as its rector, remaining until 1866, 
when he resigned. For about a year thereafter he was 
at St. Thomas’ church, East Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and from 1869 to 1881 he was rector of St. Mark’s 
church, Carthage Landing, New York. “His preaching 
was of the best, and his own life was, in its Christian 
graces, a model.” He died at Carthage Landing on June 
20s ESO. 

James McMaster Smith was born at Jamaica on March 
3, 1810. His parents were Benjamin and Maria Smith. 
He was graduated from the University of the City of 
New York in 1832; studied at Princeton Seminary from 
1837 to 1838, and also attended Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. He was ordained in 1839, and was 
pastor at Upper Ten Mile and Mount Nebo, Pennsyl- 
vania, from 1839 to 1843. He was stated supply at Beth- 
lehem and North Branch, Pennsylvania, from 1843 to 
1844, and pastor at ‘T'arentum, Pennsylvania, from 1844 to 
1853. He is said to have also held the degree of M.D. He 
died at Grand Spring, Wisconsin, in 1854. 

Nicholas Everitt Smith, son of Noah and Maria (Sher- 
wood) Smith, was born in Jamaica on August 11, 1820. 
He was graduated from Rutgers College in 1841, and 
from New Brunswick Seminary in 1845. He was licensed 
by the Classis of New York in 1845, serving as mis- 
sionary at Port Washington, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, from 1845 to 1847. He then went to the Dutch 
Reformed church at Brookville, in the town of Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, which he served as pastor from 1847 
to 1852. At Brookville he immediately succeeded the 
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Rev. Peter D. Oakey, who was afterward pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Jamaica for twenty years. 
Mr. Smith next served, successively, as pastor of the 
Brooklyn Middle Dutch Reformed church, from 1852 to 
1870; the Plainfield, New Jersey, Reformed church, from 
1870 to 1871, and of the Plainfield Congregational church, 
from 1871 to 1880. After 1880 he lived in Brooklyn with- 
out a charge; but he preached often as a supply, occupy- 
ing frequently the pulpit of the State Street Congrega- 
tional church of Brooklyn, and sometimes preaching at 
the Congregational church at Lake Grove, Long Island. 
He held the honory degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Rutgers College, conferred in 1861. He died in Brooklyn 
on June 18, 1890. 

Sarah Ellis Swezey (now Mrs. Harry T. Avey) joined 
the Jamaica church on September 29, 1900. She was 
active in the Christian Endeavor Society, and one winter 
led a mission study class, whose topic was China, for 
she had already set her heart on going to that country 
as a medical missionary. She was born in New York City 
on August 28, 1880. Her parents were Dr. Gilbert Hop- 
kins and Susan Emily (Miller) Swezey. In 1883 the family 
moved to Yaphank, Long Island, where she regularly 
attended the Presbyterian church with her parents, and 
early became impressed with the importance of foreign 
mission work. In 1889 the Yaphank church came under 
the charge of the Rev. James M. Denton, who had a deep 
and abiding interest in missions. His frequent supplica- 
tions to God, that more workers might be constrained 
to dedicate themselves to work in foreign lands, served 
to keep alive her cherished desire to have a part in min- 
istering to those who had never known the blessings 
of living in a Christian land. In the autumn of 1896 she 
entered Oneonta Normal School, where she remained a 
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year. From 1897 to 1900 she studied at the Jamaica 
Normal School, graduating from both the scientific and 
classical courses. She taught at public school No. 71 in 
the City of New York from 1900 to 1906; after which 
she studied medicine at Cornell University from 1906 to 
1908, and in the following year attended Denver Uni- 
versity Medical College, from which institution she was 
graduated in May, 1909 with the degree of M.D. She 
served her internship at the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, Roxbury, Massachusetts, from 
July, 1909 to July, 1910. Having completed her studies, 
she offered her services to the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
as a medical missionary to China, and was disappointed 
when she found that instead she would be assigned to 
India. On September 7, 1910, she sailed from New York 
en route to the scene of her future labors. Stationed at 
Allahabad, India, she had charge of the Sarah Seward 
Hospital for Women and Children, where she spent ten 
years busily engaged in ministering to diseased and down- 
trodden humanity in that benighted land. But she was 
happy, for her dreams had come true—she was walking 
in the footsteps of her Master. Since her return to this 
country in 1920, Dr. Avey has given considerable time 
to church work, and now holds several positions of re- 
sponsibility in connection with missionary education in 
her home state of Wisconsin. She resides in Milwaukee. 

Paul Dedrick Wells was born in Jamaica on June 6, 
1910, son of Edgar Terry and Ruth (Dedrick) Wells. 
After graduating from Jamaica High School in 1928, he 
entered Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, from 
which he was graduated in 1932. He completed his prepa- 
ration for the ministry by a three-year course at West- 
minster Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, from 
which he was graduated in 1935. He was ordained by 
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Philadelphia Presbytery in May, 1935; supplied the pul- 
pit of the Westminster Presbyterian church of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, that summer; received a call from 
that church in September, and was installed its pastor on 
October roth of the same year. While pastor of this 
church he served as moderator, and later was the stated 
clerk of Connecticut Valley Presbytery. Having been 
called to the Presbyterian church of Sayre, Pennsylvania, 
he began his work there on May 13, 1942. He is rejoicing 
in the fulfillment of his desire to be a leader in the 
Christian church. 

Henry Wickes was a son of Van Wyck and Eliza 
(Herriman) Wickes, and was born in Jamaica on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1821. Mr. Wickes was associated with the Rev. 
N. E. Johnson and the Rev. William Bradford, under 
the firm name of “H. Wickes and Company, proprietors,” 
who published the “New York Evangelist” during the 
year 1842. He was graduated from Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio, in 1848, then studied at Yale Seminary 
for two years, but completed his theological studies at 
Andover Seminary in 1851. He was licensed to preach 
in that year, and was ordained on June 16, 1852. Mr. 
Wickes was a pastor, successively, at Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts, from 1852 to 1855; at Guilford, Connecticut, 
from 1856 to 1858, at Deep River, Connecticut, from 
1858 to 1869; of the Presbyterian church at Brighton, 
New York, from 1869 to 1874, and of the Presbyterian 
church at Alden, New York, from 1877 to 1880. He also 
preached at Presbyterian churches of Gates, of Webster 
and of Corfu, in the State of New York. After 1880 he 
preached only occasionally. He died at Rochester, New 
York, on March 23, 1897. The following tribute to Mr. 
Wickes was written by one who knew him well: “If 
success is counted by love shown to one’s fellow men, 
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by purity of life and motive, by the growing respect and 
love and reverence which, without being aware of it, he 
called forth for himself in return, then his long and gentle 
life should win for itself the applause of those who knew 
him, as a rarely successful life.” 

John Wickes was the second son of Van Wyck and 
Eliza (Herriman) Wickes to become a minister. He was 
born in Jamaica on February 14, 1823. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1843, studied at Andover Semi- 
nary and at Yale Seminary, graduating from the latter 
institution in 1846. His ordination took place on June 
25, 1848. It was his expectation to go to India as a mis- 
sionary; but this hope did not mature, because he was 
not sufficiently robust to endure the climate. He served 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Canaan Four 
Corners, New York, from 1848 to 1856; of the Presby- 
terian church at Brighton, New York, from 1856 to 1862, 
and of the Presbyterian church at Attica, New York, 
from 1864 to 1889. He died on June 5, 1901. 

Thomas Wickes was the third son of Van Wyck and 
Eliza (Herriman) Wickes to become a minister. Born in 
Jamaica on October 31, 1814, he became a member of 
the Jamaica church on September 4, 1831. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1834; studied theology at 
Princeton Seminary from 1834 to 1836, and at Yale 
Seminary in 1837. In August of the latter year he received 
his license to preach. His ambition was to go as a mis- 
sionary to the Zulus; but because of poor health he was 
prevented from carrying out this plan. On February 19, 
1839, he was ordained an evangelist by the Presbytery 
of Troy. Accepting a call to the Congregational church 
at Marietta, Ohio, he served as pastor of that church from 
1840 to 1869. As moderator of the Ohio State Congrega- 
tional Conference he served from 1853 to 1860. He was 
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a trustee of Marietta College from 1849 to 1870. After 
leaving Marietta he served as pastor of the Congregational 
church at Jamestown, New York, for about a year. In 
1864 Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He died at 
Orange, New Jersey, on November 10, 1870. Dr. Wickes 
was the author of a number of books, among which 
were: Exposition of the Apocalypse, 1851, The Son of 
Man, 1868, and The Economy of the Ages, 1869. 

‘Thomas Scudder Wickes was born in Jamaica on April 
18, 1795. He was a son of Eliphalet and Martha (Herri- 
man) Wickes. He attended the Union Hall Academy, 
Jamaica; then entered Yale College, from which he was 
graduated in 1814; and Princeton Seminary, where he 
studied for three years, from 1816 to 1819. Licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of New York on April 21, 
1819, for three years he was engaged in missionary work 
in the Southern States. Ordained an evangelist by New 
York Presbytery on September 9, 1822, he acted as stated 
supply at the following New York State Presbyterian 
churches: West Farms, from 1823 to 1824; Greenbush 
(East Albany), from 1825 to 1831; and at Sand Lake, 
from 1831 to 1836. He supplied these feeble churches 
“mostly at his own expense, as his health was poor and 
he would not consent to be installed as pastor.” Subse- 
quently, his voice failed and he was obliged to give up 
preaching. He died at Poughkeepsie, New York, on No- 
vember 30, 1876. A local paper spoke of him as follows: 
“Poughkeepsie has lost one of its best and most honored 
citizens, a just and upright man, fearing God and keep- 
ing his commandments.” 

Norman Alexander Wilson joined the Jamaica Presby- 
terian church on confession of faith and was received into 
full communion on April 7, 1929. During his residence 
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in Jamaica he was actively interested in the work of the 
Young People’s Society, Bible Class, and the Ushers’ 
League. He was born on January 3, 1910, in Cardiff City, 
Wales. His parents were Charles Francis and Jean Cath- 
erine (Thornber) Wilson. His elementary and High 
School education was obtained in Chicago, Illinois, after 
which he attended there the Moody Bible Institute, from 
which he was graduated in 1933. He also studied at the 
Hartwick Theological Seminary in New York City; 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut; 
and the Northern Baptist Seminary at Chicago. He was 
graduated from Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, in May, 1937. On June 27, 1937, he married Helen 
Gertrude Bowling, daughter of Abner Frank and Daisy 
Gertrude (Williams) Bowling, of Verona, New Jersey. 
He was licensed to preach by the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Chicago, and ordained by the Connecticut 
Baptist Convention. His first charge was the Baptist 
church at Stafford, Connecticut, which he served as pas- 
tor from 1937 to 1938. He was assistant pastor of the 
Kenilworth Baptist church, Brooklyn, New York, from 
1939 to 1940. At the present time he is pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church at Garfield, New Jersey, over 
which he was installed on October 15, 1940. 

Benjamin Woolsey was a son of Captain George Wool- 
sey of Jamaica, where he was born on November 109, 
1687. He was graduated from Yale College in 1707. In 
1710 he married Abigail Taylor, a daughter, by a former 
marriage, of Mrs. Urquhart, the widow of the Jamaica 
Episcopal church minister, the Rev. William Urquhart, 
who had died in August, 1709. Mr. Woolsey preached in 
various places until 1720, when he took charge of the 
church at Southold, Long Island, now the Southold 
Presbyterian church, which he served as pastor until 
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1736. In the year 1735 he moved to Dosoris, Long Island, 
in the town of Oyster Bay, where he resided till his 
death on August 15, 1756. He never had another charge, 
though he frequently preached in his own home at Doso- 
ris. History has characterized him thus: “An eloquent 
preacher. Justice, charity, and condescension, hospitality 
and public spirit, were virtues to which he paid the most 
sacred regard.” 
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LIST OF PRINCIPAL SOURCES CONSULTED 
Order of Arrangement 


A—Manuscripts and Printed Records 
B—Printed Works, subdivided thus: 
(a) General Works (c) Local History 
(b) Church History (d) Genealogy 
C—Newspapers and Periodicals 


A—MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED RECORDS 


Original Records of the First Presbyterian Church of Jamaica. 
The Church possesses no records before about 1750. Most of the 
extant records are since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
They are: 

Session Records, consisting of Minute Books, Registers of Eld- 
ers, Deacons, etc.; of Marriages and Deaths, Communicants, Bap- 
tisms, Admissions, etc. 

Trustees Records, consisting of Minute Books, Accounts and 
Collections, Pew Rentals, Cash Book of Treasurer, Building and 
Repair Accounts. 

Sunday School Records, such as Minute Books, Attendance Rec- 
ords, Cash Books, Treasurer’s Accounts, Rolls, and Committee 
Reports. 

Young People’s Association, organized April 30, 1886. Minute 
Book, to January 1893. 

Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, organized in 
April, 1888. Miscellaneous. 

Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society, organized 
February 24, 1882. Minute Books, 1882-1929+. Reports, etc. 

Also, Trustees Reports, 1873-1942; Church Calendars, 1898-1942; 
Church Manual, 1840; Church Directories (recent), and Pro- 
grammes of dedications, installations, anniversaries, etc. Proceed- 
ings of Congregation on Resignation of Rev. Lewis Lampman, 
Oct. 25, 1888. Printed, 1888; List of Jamaica Church Contributions, 
1818-1834, to A.B.C.F.M., Boston, furnished from Records of the 
American Board. 
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Charter of Incorporation of Jamaica Presbyterian Church, Sep- 
tember 29, 1775. Photostat, from original partly burned and im- 
perfect document in New York State Library. 

Deed to Church Property, October 19, 1812. Original owned by 
the Church. 


OTHER PRIMARY SOURCES 


American Archives (Force). Fourth series. Vols. 1, 4, 5. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1837, 1843, 1844. 

Corwin (E. T.) Manual of the Reformed Church in America. 
Fourth edition. New York, 1902. 

Engles (W. M.), editor. Records of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. Phila., [1841]. 


New York, Province and State. 

Colonial Laws of New York, 1664 to the Revolution. Albany, 
1894. 5 vols. 

Laws of the State of New York. Vol. 1, April 20, 1777, to May 
5, 1786. New York, 1786. 

Corwin (FE. T.), editor. Ecclesiastical Records of the State of 
New York. Albany, 1go1-16. 7 vols. 

Fox (D. R.), editor. Minutes of the Presbytery of New York, 
in “Quarterly Journal” of New York State Historical Association, 
vol. 1, No. 1. Albany, 1919-20. 

Journal of the Votes and Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Colony of New York, Vol. 2 (1743-1765). New York, 1766. 

O'Callaghan (E. B.), editor. Calendar of Historical Manuscripts 
[Dutch and English]. Albany, 1865-66. 2 vols. 

— [Same]. Documentary History of the State of New York. 
Albany, 1850-51. 4 vols. Quarto edition. 

— [Same]. Documents relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York. Albany, 1856-61. 11 vols.Fernow (B.), edi- 
tor. [Ibid.], vols. 12-15. Albany, 1877-83. 

— [Same]. Journal of the Legislative Council. Vol. 1 (1691-1743). 
Albany, 1861. 


Long Island. 


Horton (A.) Second Journal, Nov. 22, 1741, to May 16, 1742. 
Missionary to Indians of Long Island. Copy, in Pennypacker Col- 
lection, East Hampton. 
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Long Island Bible Society. Minute Book, Sept. 7, 1828, to June 
4, 1887. Original manuscript, in Suffolk County Historical Society. 

Onderdonk (H.) Documents and Letters . . . Revolutionary 
Incidents of Queens County. New York, 1846. 

Queens County Clerk’s Office, Jamaica. Corporation of 
Churches. Vol. 1. Original manuscript. 

— [Same]. Corporations, Liber 1. 1879. Original manuscript. 

Central Queens Y.M.C.A. Minute Book. Original manuscript. 

Fosdick (M.) Recollections by the late Richard Brush and Mar- 
tin Ditmars, old Residents of Jamaica. April 30, 1865. Typed by 
F. W. Gale. In Queens Borough Public Library. 

Frost (J. C.) Inscriptions from Prospect Cemetery at Jamaica, 
L. I. 1910. Typed. In Queens Borough Public Library. 

— [Same]. Presbyterian Births Recorded, Jamaica, L. I. 1914. 
Typed. In Queens Borough Public Library. 

— [Same]. Presbyterian Marriages at Jamaica, L. I., 1775-1848. 
Brooklyn, 1914. Typed. In Queens Borough Public Library. 

— [Same], editor. Records of the Town of Jamaica, 1656 to 
1751. Brooklyn, 1914. 3 vols. Pub. by L. I. Historical Society. 

Fielder (L.) Records of the Town of Jamaica, 1749-1855. Vol. 
4, In two parts. 1939. Typed. Supplementing Miss Frost’s printed 
set. In Queens Borough Public Library. 

Records of the Village of Jamaica, 1814-1855. Vol. 1. 1940. 
Typed. In Queens Borough Public Library. 

Phelps (Julia D.) Paper on Twenty-one years of Memories, 
read before Jamaica Women’s Club in 1903. Manuscript. Owned 
by author. 

Brookhaven Town Hall Records. Manuscript I:14. Used for 
Call to Rev. George Phillips as Minister to Brookhaven, Smith- 
town, and St. George’s Manor, April 30, 1697. 

Suffolk County Presbytery Minutes, April 8, 1747, to October 
18, 1774. Typed, by E. E. Eells. In Pennypacker Collection, East 
Hampton. 

Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York. Vol. 
4 (1730-40). New York, 1905. The set of 8 vols. covers 1675-1776. 


Connecticut. 
Hall (E.) editor. Ancient Historical Records of Norwalk. New 


York, 1847. 
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New Jersey. 

Records of the Town of Newark. Newark, 1861. Pub. by N. J. 
Historical Society. 
Tennessee. 

Minutes of the Nashville Presbytery. Extract for April 28-29, 
1941. Printed. 


B—PRINTED WORKS 
(a) General Works 


American Preacher (The). Vol. 2. Elizabeth-Town, [N. J.], 
1791. Sermon by the Rev. Matthias Burnet at Jamaica, L. I. 

Denton (D.) A Brief Description of New York, London, 1670. 
Facsimile edition edited by V. H. Paltsits. New York, 1936.—Re- 
print, with Introduction by G. Furman. New York, 1845. 

Crane (E. W.) Address on Sacred Music ... April 14, 1829. 
Jamaica, L. I., 1829. 

Dexter (F. B.) Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale 
College. Second Series. Vol. 2. New York, 1896. 

Dictionary of American Biography. Vols. 5, 17, and 18. 

Fisher (S. G.) Quaker Colonies. New Haven, 1920. 

Flick (A. C.), editor. History of the State of New York. Vol. 
6. New York, 1934. 

Gillett (E. H.) Commemorative Discourse . . . Jeremiah Skid- 
more Lord, April, 1869. New York, 1869. 

Hemenway (A. M.) Vermont Historical Gazetteer. Vol. 4. 
Montpelier, 1882. 

Hoffman (M.) Ecclesiastical Law in the State of New York. 
New York, 1868. 

Huguenot Society of America. Collections. Vol. 1. New York, 
1886. 

Jones (T.) History of New York during the Revolutionary 
War. New York, 1879. 2 vols. 

Keteltas (A.) Sermon preached at Newbury-Port Oct. 5, 1777. 
Newbury-Port, 1777. 

Marsh (J.) An Epitome of General Ecclesiastical History. New 
York, 1831. 

Massachusetts Historical Society. Collections. Second series, vol. 
1. Boston, 1814. 

Mather (C.) Magnalia Christi Americana. Hartford, 1820. 2 vols. 
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Mills (J. H.) Autobiography. New York, 1857. 

Minnigerode (M.) Lives and Times. New York and London, 
1925. For Life of Genét. 

Morrow (H. W.) Tiger! Tiger! The Life Story of John B. 
Gough. New York, 1930. 

New York Historical Society. Collections for 1891. Vol. 24. New 
York, 1891. 

Northrup (A. J.) Slavery in New York. State Library Bulletin, 
History 4, University of the State of New York. Albany, 1900. 

Prime (N. S.) History of Long Island. New York, 1845. 

Ross (P.) History of Long Island. Vol. 2. New York and Chi- 
cago, 1902. 

Seaton (C. W.) New York State Census, 1875. Albany, 1875. 

Sibley (J. L.) Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University. Cambridge and Boston, 1873-1937. 5 vols. 

Smith (W.) History of New York. Vol. 1. Albany, 1814. 

Sprague (W. B.) Annals of the American Pulpit. Vols. 1-3. New 
York, 1859. 

Thompson (B. F.) History of Long Island. 3d ed. New York, 
1918. 3 vols. 

Turell (E.) Life and Character of the Rev. Benjamin Colman, 
D.D. Boston, 1749. 

Tyler (B.) Memoir of the Life and Character of Rev. Asahel 
Nettleton, D.D. Hartford, 1844. 

United States Census. 1790 and 1800. 

Wood (S.) Sketch of the first Settlement of the several Towns 
on Long Island. Brooklyn, 1828. 

Zwierlein (F. J.) Religion in New Netherland, 1623-1664. 
Rochester, 1910. 


B (b) Church History 


Berlin, Conn., Manual of the Second Congregational Church. 
1857. Hartford, 1857. 

Blayney (J. Mc.) History of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Albany, N. Y. Albany, 1877. 

Briggs (C. A.) American Presbyterianism. New York, 1885. 

Brown (A. J.) One Hundred Years. [A History of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A.] New York, 1936. 

Gillett (E. H.) History of the Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. 
Philadelphia, 1864. 2 vols. 
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Hoyt (A. S.) Historical Sketch of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ballston Centre, N. Y. Ballston, N. Y., 1876. 

Kerr (F. M.) Souvenir of the 250th Anniversary of Christ’s First 
Presbyterian Church, Hempstead, L. I. Hempstead, N. Y., 1894. 

Lampman (L.) Address delivered at the 25oth anniversary of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, L. I. Dec. qth, 1912. 

—Historical Discourse delivered at the soth anniversary of the 
High Street Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 1849-1899. 

Long Island Bible Society. Annual Reports, 1816-1892. Some 
later up to 1916. [Printed variously at New York City, Jamaica, 
Brooklyn, and Hempstead.] 

Macdonald (J. M.) Two Centuries in the History of the Presby- 
terian Church, Jamaica, L. I. New York, 1862. 

—Sketch of the History of the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, 
L. I. New York, 1847. 

New London, Conn. Manual of the Second Congregational 
Church. New London, 1910. 

Miller (S.) Sketch of the Early History of the First Presby- 
terian Church of New York City . .. about the year 1796. A 
reprint, 1937. 

Nevin (A.) Encyclopaedia of Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. 
Philadelphia, 1884. 

Onderdonk (H.) Antiquities of the Parish Church, Jamaica... 
History of Grace Church. Jamaica, N. Y., 1880. 

—History of the First Reformed Dutch Church of Jamaica, L. I. 
[ Jamaica, L. I.], 1884. 

Pemberton (E.) Sermon .. . at the Ordination of Mr. Walter 
Wilmot at Jamaica on L. I. April 12, 1738. Also discourse by Mr. 
Jonathan Dickinson on the same occasion. Boston, 1738. 

Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. Fourth Annual Report of the 
Board of National Missions, May 26, 1927. New York, 1927. 

—General Assembly Reports, 1789-1942. 

—Synod of Long Island. Talmage Case. Minutes . . . Meetings 
held in First Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. and Dec. 
1879. 

Spear (S. T.) The Talmage Case. Brooklyn, 1879. 

Springfield Gardens, N. Y. 7oth Anniversary of First Presby- 
terian Church, Oct. 1937. Pamphlet. 

Thompson (C. L.) The Presbyterians. [New York, 1903.] 
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Thompson (R. E.) History of the Presbyterian Churches in 
U.S. A. New York, 1895. 


Webster (R.) History of Presbyterian Church in America... 
to 1760. Philadelphia, 1857. 

Wheeling, West Virginia. Centennial Anniversary of First 
Presbyterian Church, 1826-1926. July, 1926. Pamphlet. 

Whitaker (E.) Presbyterianism on Long Island. Address deliv- 
ered at .. . Setauket, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1906. Pamphlet. 

Woodbridge (S.) Historical Discourse at the Dedication of 


Christ’s First Church Chapel in Raynor South, Hempstead, L. I. 
New York, 1840. 


B (c) Local History 

Andover, Mass. 

Andover Theological Seminary. Catalogue. Andover, 1909. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Hatfield (E. F.) History. New York, 1868. 
Hartford County, Conn. 

Trumbull (J. H.) Memorial History. Vol. 2. Boston, 1886. 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

The Jamaica Hospital, Incorporated Feb. 20, 1892. Jamaica, 1898. 


—Prospect Cemetery Association. Rules, Regulations, etc. Jamaica, 
1880. 


—Union Hall Academy. Annual Exhibitions, Oct. 10, 1860 and 
Oct. 9, 1861. 
Kings County, N. Y. 

Stiles (H. R.) History. Brooklyn, 1884. 2 vols. 
Manhattan Island (New York City). 

Stokes (I. N. P.) Iconography of Manhattan Island, 1498-19009. 
Vol. 4. New York, 1922. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Theological Seminary. Biographical Record, 1784-1934. New 
Brunswick, 1934. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Jacobus (D. L.) Families of Ancient New Haven. Vol. 7. New 
Haven, 1931. 
Newtown, N.Y. 

Riker (J.) Annals. New York, 1852. 
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New York City. 

New York University. Biographical Catalogue. New York, 1894. 
—Union Theological Seminary. Triennial Catalogue. New York, 
1865. 

—Alumni Bulletin. Vol. V, no. 2. Dec. 1929-Jan. 1930. 
Princeton, N. J. 

Alexander (S. D.) Princeton College during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. New York, [1872]. 

—Hageman (J. F.) Princeton and its Institutions. Philadelphia, 
1879. 2 vols. 

—Princeton University. General Catalogue, 1746-1906. Princeton, 
1908. 

—Bogart (J.) Brief History of the Theological Seminary. Prince- 
ton, 1838. 

—Princeton Seminary. 8th Annual Report of Board of Directors. 
1820. 

—General Catalogue, 1872. Philadelphia, 1872. 

—Roberts (E. H.) Biographical Catalogue, 1815-1932. Princeton, 
1933. 

Queens County, N.Y. 

Onderdonk (H.) Queens County in Olden Times. Jamaica, 1865. 
—History. [Anon.]. New York, 1882. 

—Portrait and Biographical Record. [Anon.]. New York and Chi- 
cago, 1896. 
Stamford, Conn. 

Alvord (J. W.) Historical Address. New York, 1842. 
—Huntington (E. B.) History. Stamford, 1868. 

Suffolk County, N.Y. 

Bayles (R. M.) Historical and Descriptive Sketches. Port Jeffer- 
son, 1874. 

—History. [Anon.]. New York, 1882. 
Watertown, Mass. 

Bond (H.) History. Boston, 1855. 2 vols. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

Adams (S. W.) and H. R. Stiles. History. New York, 1904. 2 
vols. 

W oodbury, Conn. 

Cothren (W.) History. Waterbury and Woodbury, 1844, 1872, 
1879. 3 vols. 
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B (d) Genealogy 


Bostwick Family, by H. A. Bostwick. New York, 1got. 

Dr. William Burnet and his Sons, by I. N. Burnet. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., 1938. 

Crane Family, by E. B. Crane. Worcester, Mass., 1895-1900. 2 
vols. 

Descendants of Rev. Richard Denton, by G. D. A. Combes. 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., 1936. 

Everitt Family, by B. S. Everitt. 1905. Manuscript. 

Goodhue Family, by J. E. Goodhue. Rochester, N. Y., 1891. 

William Hobart, his Ancestors and Descendants. Springfield, 
Mass., 1886. 

Historical Sketch of Hon. William Hubbard and his Descend- 
ants since 1630, by E. Tuttle. West Meriden, 1859. 

One Thousand Years of Hubbard History, by E. W. Day. New 
York, 1895. 

Rev. John Moore of Newtown, N. Y., and some of his Descend- 
ants, by J. W. Moore. Lafayette College, 1903. 

Phillips Genealogies, by A. M. Phillips. Worcester, Mass., 1885. 

Peter Pruden .. . his Descendants, by L. E. Prudden. New 
Haven, igot. 

Swazey Family, by B. F. Swazey. Cleveland, 1910. 

Lineage of Thomas Weekes, by S. Wickes. [Rochester, N. Y.], 
1904. 

Wilmot Family of New Haven, Conn., by D. L. Jacobus. Bos- 
ton, 1904. 


C—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec. 18, 1879; June 19, 1890; Dec. 24, 
1920. 

Brooklyn Daily Times, May 16, 1882. 

Brooklyn Standard Union, May 109, 1898. 

Long Island Daily Press, Jamaica, N. Y., Feb. 14, Sept. 1, 1933; 
Werera 1034: \viar. 3, 10, 17, 24, June 16, July 18, 1935; Feb. 23, 
Sept. 20, 1936; Feb. 12, 20, June 21, 1940; June 21, 1941. 

Long Island Democrat (Daily), Jamaica, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1912. 

Long Island Democrat (Weekly), Jamaica, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1836; 
Feb. 22, Oct. 11, 1837; Feb. 21, 1838; Oct. 23, 1839; Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 
26, Apr. 7, June 16, 23, 30, July 14, 28, Dec. 29, 1840; Apr. 8, 1845; 
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May 28, July 2, 9, 1850; July 15, 1851; Feb. 1, Nov. 15, 29, 1853; 
Oct. 6, Dec: 15,1868; Dec. 21, 28,1869; Sept. 6, 13, Oct. 4aNov, 
15, 1870; Dec: 17) 1872; Apr. 25,°4876;' Dec. 9,°23;°1870; Janam. 
20, 27, Oct. 19, 1880; Jan. 28, 1890; Oct. 8, 1895. 

Long Island Farmer, Jamaica, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1822; Feb. 27, June 5, 
1823; May 15, 1832; Jan. 30, Feb. 6, July 31, 1839; May 6, 1851; 
Feb, 28, 1860; Oct. 22, Nov. 19, 1861; May 27, Dece2opsGz, 
Sept. 1, 8, Dec. 29, 1863; Dec. 22, 1868; Sept. 14, 1869; Mar. 26, 
1874;, Mar. 30, 1876; Feb. 19, 1880. 

Long Island Star, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29, 1809; Aug. 28, Sept. 
4, 1833. 

Newark Evening News, Newark, N. J., Nov. 26, 1906. 

New York Advertiser, July 13, 1791. 

New York Gazette, Nov. 3, 1755. 

New York Herald, Jan. 13, 1939. 

New York Mercury, Sept. 24, 1755. 

New York Times, Apr. 6, 1933; Jan. 13, 1939; Dec. 12, 1940. 

Long Island Forum, Bay Shore, N. Y., Vol. 2, No. 2, Feb. 1939. 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Vols. 1, 3, 
9, 15, 33, 37, 42, and 57, Boston, 1847-1903. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Record. Vol. 4, New 
York, 1873. 

Magazine of American History, Vol. 6, 1881. New York and 
Chicago, 1881. 

Southern California White Ribbon, July-Aug. 1935. Covina, Cali- 
fornia, 1935. 


INDEX 


This general index is designed to be a key to such persons, places, 
and subjects mentioned in the volume as have relationship to the 
First Presbyterian Church and Jamaica and its institutions. 


Abbey, Edward W., clergyman, 
speaker at 275th anniversary 
celebration, 182. 

Acknowledgments. See author’s 
Preface. 

Allen, George Washington, 
trustee, deacon, interested in 
music, 135; led singing in Ja- 
maica South Union Sabbath 
School, 135; name of, in- 
scribed on memorial window, 
178. 

Allen, Phebe Loranna. See Lud- 
lum. 

American Bible Society, found- 
ed in 1816, 94. 

American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 
founded in 1810, 94, 116, 122; 
contributions by Jamaica 
Presbyterian Church to, 116- 
117, 139. 

American Revolution, tablets 
erected by Rufus King Chap- 
ter, D.A.R., in Jamaica, 70, 
85; Jamaica Minute Men in 
Battle of L. I., 71; British sol- 
diers quartered in Jamaica 
during, 71; Stone Church a 
military prison in, 71-72. See 
also Jamaica. 
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Andreu, Pedro A., native of 
Island of Minorca, 89; first 
church organist, 133; resigned 
in 1869, 133; his salary in 1854, 


133: 

Anne, Queen, of England, 31. 

Armstrong, John J., Queens 
County judge, president Ja- 
maica Branch of L. I. Bible 
Society, 101. 

Arroll, James O., executive sec- 
retary, Central Queens Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 
Tos 

Aspinwall, Gilbert, purchased 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Auryansen, Frederick, trustee, 
president of board, when 
Church House was built, 180. 

Avey, Harry T., 204. 

Avey, Sarah Ellis 
See Swezey. 


(Swezey). 


Baptists, persecuted in Flushing, 
| Be alo fa 

Barthel, Paul and Catherine, 
memorial window inscribed 
Overs: 

Bartow, John, Episcopal cler- 


gyman, 32, 33, 34- 
Bass viol, used in church, 133. 
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Bassett, John, clergyman, Dutch 
Reformed, at dedication of 
new church in 1814, 87. 

Baylie, John, keeper of the “Or- 
dinary,” 12. 

Baylis, Catharine Jane (1817- 
1917), wife of Morris Fos- 
dick, 178. 

Baylis, Daniel, elder in 1775, 49. 

Baylis, Daniel, trustee in 1841, 


49. 

Baylis, Edgar, soldier in Civil 
War, 150; wounded, 152; 
death from amputation in 
1869, 152. 

Baylis, Elias, church officer, 44; 
elder in 1775, 49; member of 
Jamaica Committees of Cor- 
respondence in 1774 and 1775, 
70; arrested, imprisoned in 
Stone Church, 71; memorial 
window in church inscribed 
to, 178. 

Baylis, Ephraim, trustee in 1775, 
49; member of Jamaica Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of 
1774, 68; captain of Minute 
Men, 70. 

Baylis, Ephraim, senior, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Baylis, Ephraim, junior, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Baylis, Ephraim, superintendent 
of Springfield (now Spring- 
field Gardens) Sunday School, 
107-108. 

Baylis, Irene 
Powell. 

Baylis, Thomas, elder and pre- 
centor, 80, 131; on church 
building committee in 1812, 
83; bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Beaver Pond, of Jamaica, 8, 85, 
104. 


Stewart. See 


INDEX 


Beebe, Lester, captain, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Bellomont, Richard Coote, Earl 

of, Governor of New York, 
26. 

Benson, Egbert, statesman, pa- 
triot, buried in Prospect 
Cemetery, 157. 

Bergen, Adelaide, Kate, and 
Mary, harp in Moller organ 
memorial to them, 136. 

Bergen, Benjamin, superintend- 
ent of East Jamaica (now 
Hollis) Sunday School in 
1840, 107. 

Bergen, Benjamin, son of Jacob 
Skidmore Bergen, gave win- 
dow “Hope” in memory of 
him, 136. 

Bergen, Jacob, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Bergen, Jacob, trustee in 1841, 


49. 

Bergen, Jacob Milton, superin- 
tendent of Jamaica South 
(now South Ozone Park) 
Sunday School, 108. 

Bergen, Jacob Skidmore, elder 
(1877-1899), memorial win- 
dow to, dedicated, 136. 

Bergen, John, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Bergen, Susannah. See Mills. 

Bergen, Thomas, bought pew in 
1814, 88; superintendent of 
Jamaica South (now South 
Ozone Park) Sunday School 
in 1840, 108. 

Bergen, Tunis, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Bergen, William E. and George 
L., harp in Moller organ pre- 
sented by them, 136. 

Bergen Memorial Harp, in Mol- 
ler organ, 136. 
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Bernhard, Joseph, native of 
Germany, 90; eighth and 
tenth superintendent of Bible 
School, 109; tribute to, 110; 
memorials to, 110; formed 
Home Department, 111. 

Bernhard, Mrs. Joseph, pre- 
sented memorials of her hus- 
band to Bible School, r1o. 

Betts, Richard, captain, member 
of Jamaica Committee of 
Correspondence of 1774, 68. 

Betts, William, innkeeper, 82. 

Bible, study of, 131. 

Bible Schools. See Jamaica— 
Churches. 

Bible Societies. See American 
Bible Society; Long Island 
Bible Society. 

Bloomer, Joshua, clergyman, 
Episcopal, sues wardens, 48; 
closes his church in Jamaica 
for five Sundays, 67. 

Bonfils, Ellsworth J., fifteenth 
superintendent of BibleSchool, 
109. 

Bostwick, David, eleventh pas- 
tor, biog. of, 59-60. 

Bower, Porter, director of re- 
ligious education in 1927-1931, 
Peo, 

Boy Scouts of America, troop 
formed at Jamaica Presbyte- 
rian Church in 1920, 112. 

Bradner, Benoni, thirteenth pas- 
tor, biog. of, 62-63; served in 
Continental army, 75. 

Bremner, Jane. See Ryerson. 

Bull, Daniel, threatens tax col- 
lector, 46-47. 

Burnet, Matthias, fifteenth pas- 
tor, 49; biog. of, 66, 72, 74-76; 
a neutral, 74-75; visits Jamai- 
ca in 1790, 75-76. 
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Burr, Aaron, clergyman, Pres- 
byterian, 59. 

Burtis, Abraham, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Burtis, Caroline E. (Hendrick- 
son), active in forming Jamai- 
ca Y.W.C.A., 120; made de- 
posit in cornerstone of church, 
177; trustee, 180. 

Byram, Ephraim N., designed 
clock in tower of church, 87. 


Cadman, S. Parkes, clergyman, 
Congregationalist, spoke in 
church in 1912, 173. 

Caine, Norman, memorial bowl 
to, 180. 

Calvin, John, reformer, founder 
of Calvinism, 1, 15. 

Carnine, John N., clergyman, 
Presbyterian missionary at 
Laramie, Wyoming, aided by 
Jamaica Presbyterian church 
school, 120. 

Carpenter, Amanda S., memo- 
rial window inscribed to, 178; 
communion table given by, 
to church in 1928, 178; tablet 
on table in memory of, 178. 

Carpenter, Daniel H., treasurer 
of Hollis Union Sunday 
School, 107. 

Carpenter, Increase, officer of 
church, 44. 

Carpenter, Increase G. and 
Charity A., memorial window 
inscribed to, 178. 

Carpenter, Jacob, bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Carpenter, Jacob J., superin- 
tendent of Little Plains (now 
Queens Village) Sunday 
School in 1840, 107. 
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Carpenter, John, elder, superin- 
tendent of Foster’s Meadow 
Sunday School, 108; Pastor 
Crane preached in 1840 at 
home of, 128. 

‘Carpenter, John R., Civil War 
soldier, 150. 

Carpenter, Mary, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Carpenter, Nathaniel, elder, su- 
perintendent of Springfield 
(now Springfield Gardens) 
Sunday School, 107. 

Carpenter, Priscilla. See Everitt. 

Carpenter, Ruth. See Phraner. 

‘Cedar Manor, Presbyterian 
church at, 113. 

‘Chapel, Jamaica Presbyterian. 
See Lecture-Room. 

‘Choirs. See Music. 

‘Christian Endeavor 
formed in 1888, 163. 

‘Church of England, made es- 
tablished church of New 
York, 21; Ministry Act of 
1693, intended to benefit, 22. 

‘Church House. See Jamaica— 
Churches. 

Civil War, men from Jamaica 
Presbyterian Church, who 
fought in, 150-151; 8th Con- 
necticut Regiment at Jamaica 
Presbyterian Church in 1861, 
151; 53rd Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers in Jamaica in 1862, 
151; 4th Ohio Regiment in 
Jamaica in 1863, 151; draft 
riot of Jamaica in 1863, 151- 
152; memorial monument 
dedicated in 1896, 153. 

Clarionet, used in church, 133. 

Clarke, James Everitt, clergy- 
man, biog. of, 186-188. 

Clarke, Mary Ellen (Everitt), 
186, 


Society, 
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Clarke, Robert Kinnard, captain, 
mariner, of Jamaica, 186-187. 

Clinton, Cornelia Tappan, 
‘daughter of Gov. George 
Clinton, married to Citizen 
Edmond Charles Genét, 79. 
See also Genét. 

Coffin, Henry Sloane, clergy- 
man, Presbyterian, preached 
at dedication of Church 
House, September 26, 1926, 


179. 

Cogswell, William S., colonel, 
last surviving Civil War vet- 
eran from Jamaica, died in 
1935, 153- 

Colden, Charles S., 
Queens County, 85. 

Coles, Charity. See Francis. 

Colgan, Thomas, clergyman, 
Episcopal, 47; refused a salary 
by wardens, 48. 

Colman, Benjamin, clergyman 
of Boston, Mass., 31, 41, 42. 
Colonization Society, supported 
by Jamaica Presbyterian 

Church, 149. 

Colve, Antony, Dutch Gover- 
nor of New Netherland, 19. 

Combs, Richard (or Comes), of 
Jamaica, deputy sheriff, 46. 

Conable, George W., of Cort- 
land, N. Y., deacon, elder, go; 
original board member Cen- 
tral Queens Y.M.C.A., 120; 
architect of this Y.M.C.A. 
building, 121. 

Conklin, Nathaniel Woodhull, 
second Bible school superin- 
tendent, 109; played clarionet 
in’ church) (133: 

Coote, Richard. See Bellomont. 

Cornbury (Edward Hyde), 
Viscount, governor of New 


judge, 
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York, 31; comes to Jamaica, 
32; summons Presbyterians 
before him, 34; defied by 
them, 37. 

Coxsackie, New York, Lewis 
Lampman, twenty-second pas- 
tor, buried at, 164. 

Crane, Elias Nettleton, clergy- 
man, Presbyterian, buried in 
Prospect Cemetery, 157; biog. 
of, 188-1809. 

Crane, Elias Winans, nineteenth 
pastor, 138, 139, 140, 186, 188; 
director of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 93; secre- 
tary of first Jamaica Temper- 
ance Society, 99; active in Ja- 
maica Branch Bible Society, 
1o1; on First Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
122, 128; biog. of, 126-127; cor- 
responding secretary, Queens 
County Temperance Society, 
127; director, Long Island 
Bible Society, 127; secretary, 
Jamaica Bible Society, 127; 
his last sermon, 128; his death, 
128; promoter of congrega- 
tional singing, 130-132; his 
other extension interests, 131; 
address in 1829 on “Sacred 
Music,” 131-132; historical ac- 
count of church by, 143; 
buried in Prospect Cemetery, 
156. 

Crane, Hannah 
(Johnson), 188. 
Creed, Abigail, 86. 
Creed, Cornelius, bought pew in 

1814, 88. 

Creed, Gilbert, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Creed, Hewlett, 85; 
keeper, 96. 


Margaretta 


tavern 
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Creed, Richard, church bought 
his farm, 85, 86; bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Creed, William, 19. 

Crime, early methods for pun- 
ishment of, in Jamaica, 148. 
Cross, Robert, ninth pastor, 56; 
biog. of, 56; leader of “Old 

Side” of Synod, 58. 


Darling, Richard, one of build- 
ers of minister’s house, ro. 
Daughters of American Revo- 
lution, tablet placed on 
church by Rufus King Chap- 
ter, in memory of Revolution- 
ary patriots, 70; tablet erected 
by Rufus King Chapter, 
commemorating Old Stone 
Church, 85; always welcomed 

in church, 184. 

Deacons, Board of, duties, 181; 
aided by funds from thrift 
shop, 181. 

Dedrick, Ruth. See Wells. 

Delancey, Oliver, British gen- 
eral, commander at Jamaica, 
72; headquarters in Presbyte- 
rian parsonage, 72. 

DeMott, Ann. See Higbie. 

Denton, Amos, trustee in 1775, 
49; member of Jamaica Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of 
1775, 70. 

Denton, Amos (1794-1857), el- 
der, 49, 143; Macdonald’s His- 
tory of Church in 1847, dedi- 
cated to him, 143. 

Denton, Amos (1835-1934), son 
of Amos and Patience Den- 
ton, seventh Bible school su- 
perintendent, 109; gave to 
church his mother’s hymn 
book, 132; elder for fifty 
years, 143; clerk emeritus, 143; 
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died in 1934, 143; assisted at 
laying of cornerstone of 
church in 1920, 177; laid cor- 
nerstone of Church House in 
1925, 179. 

Denton, Daniel, 5; his descrip- 
tion of New York, 6-7, 10; 
first clerk of town of Jamai- 
Carols 7. 

Denton, James, trustee in 1812, 
86; bought pew in 1814, 88. 
Denton, James Macdonald, cler- 
gyman, Presbyterian, buried 
in Prospect Cemetery, 157; 
spoke at 25oth anniversary in 
1912, 173-174; biog. of, 189; 
descendant of Rev. Richard 
Denton, 189; his interest in 

missions, 204. 

Denton, Lydia (Ludlum), 1869. 

Denton, Nathaniel, 5; magistrate 
in Rustdorp, 16; town clerk, 
19. 

Denton, Patience (Mrs. Amos), 
her hymn book, 132. 

Denton, Richard, clergyman, 
founder of Presbyterianism in 
America, 143, 189; opposed 
Archbishop Laud, 3; sketch 
Off3: 

Denton, Samuel, deacon in 1775, 


49. 

Denton, William Ludlum (1821- 
1917), of Jamaica, 189; memo- 
rial window inscribed to, 178. 

Dickhaut, Benjamin Edward, 
twenty-fourth pastor, a liber- 
al, 164; biog. of, 169-170; on 
Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Reformed Church of 
America, 170; on Board of 
Superintendents of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary at 
Pittsburgh, 170; gave talk to 
children every Sunday, 170; 
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musician, 170; death, 170, 173; 
buried at Kensico, N. Y., 170. 
Dillman, Edward L., dentist, on 
original Board of Central 
Queens Y.M.C.A., 120. 

Donaldson, Francis Leonard 
Porter, clergyman, biog. of, 
189-190. 

Donaldson, Hepsa 
(Shearman), 189. 

Donaldson, John, of Richmond 
Hill, L. I., 189; donor of cor- 
nerstone for church’s present 
location, 177. 

Dongan, Thomas, Governor of 
province of New York, 21. 

Dort, Synod of. See Synods. 

Draper, James H., member of 
Church House building com- 
mittee, 180. 

Drisius, Samuel, Dutch clergy- 
man at New Amsterdam, 4; 
preaches at Rustdorp (now 
Jamaica), 14. 

Duke’s Laws, 18. 

Duncan, Thomas J., worker in 
Jamaica Y.M.C.A., 121. 

Duryea, Abraham, of Jamaica, 
190; played bass viol in 
church, 133. 

Duryea, Elizabeth Simpson (Tut- 
hill), 190. 

Duryea, Joseph Tuthill, clergy- 
man, spoke at funeral of Dr. 
James M. Macdonald, 143; 
buried in Prospect Cemetery, 
157; biog. of, 190-191. 

Dutton, George R., worker in 
Jamaica Y.M.C.A., 121. 


Howland 


East Jamaica (now Hollis), 
Sunday School at, 106-107. 
Eigenbrodt, L. E. A., bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 
Episcopalianism, 2. 
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Everitt, B., squire, treasurer of 
Presbyterian church, robbed, 
Ee 

Everitt, Benjamin, trustee in 
1775, 49. 

Everitt, Benjamin, trustee in 
1812, 86; bought pew in 1814, 
88. 

Everitt, Benjamin, junior, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Everitt, Benjamin Smith, cler- 
gyman, employed by Jamaica 
Bible Society in 1857, 102; 
biog. of, 191-192. 

Everitt, Daniel, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Everitt, Elias Crane (1839-1915) 
and Mary E. Everitt (1838- 
1914), memorial window in- 
scribed to, 178. 

Everitt, James, Bible school li- 
brarian, 105. 

Everitt, John, sheriff of Queens 
County, 40; town warden, 45. 

Everitt, Mary Ellen. See Clarke. 

Everitt, Nicholas, trustee in 
1775, 49; superintendent of 
Springfield (now Springfield 
Gardens) Sunday School, 107. 

Everitt, Nicholas S., trustee in 
1841, 49. 

Everitt, Nicholas Smith, of Ja- 
maica, 191. 

Everitt, Othniel, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Everitt, Priscilla (Carpenter), 
I9I. 

Everitt, Richard, magistrate, 16. 

Everitt, Waight S., bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 


Faitoute, George, sixteenth pas- 
tor, biog. of, 77-79, 91; prin- 
cipal of Union Hall Acad- 
emy in 1796, 79; author of 


Pied 


odes, 79; his death, 91; wrote 
brief history of church, 143; 
slave owner, 149; buried in 
Prospect Cemetery, 156; next 
to longest pastorate, 1789-1815, 
172. 

Farrar, James M., clergyman, 
address of, at 250th anniver- 
sary of church, 174. 

Faulkner, John, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Fleming, John, colonel, orator 
at Memorial Day service in 
1896, 153. 

Fletcher, Benjamin, governor of 
province of New York, 22, 
2avELS, 

Fleury, James, seaman, lost at 
sea during first World War 
INeTOUS 175: 

Flushing, Long Island, persecu- 
tion of Baptists and Quakers 
INTO. 

Fosdick, John B. and Leonora 
G., memorial window in- 
scribed to, 178. 

Fosdick, Mrs. J. Sheldon, active 
in organizing Jamaica Y.W.- 
COAS 120: 

Fosdick, Morris (1814-1892), 
and his wife Catharine Jane 
(Baylis) , memorial tablet dedi- 
cated in 1920 to, 178. See also 
Baylis. 

Foster, James, member of 
church building committee in 
1812, 84; owned land east of 
present church property in 
1812, 85-86. 

Foster’s Meadow in South Hemp- 
stead, 86; Sunday School at, 
108; Pastor Crane preaches at, 
128; preaching services held 


avai s 4: 
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Fox, Marvin W., fourth super- 
intendent of Bible School, 
109. 

Francis, Abraham Smith, cler- 
gyman, biog. of, 192. 

Francis, Charity (Coles), 192. 

Francis, William, of Jamaica, 
192. 

Fredsell, Harold F., Bible 
school advisor, and scoutmas- 
ter, 112-113. 

French, John, captain, member 
of Jamaica Committee of 
Correspondence and Obser- 
vation of 1774, 68. 


French and Indian war, 61-62. 


Froeligh, Solomon, clergyman, 
Dutch Reformed, patriot, 
obliged to leave Jamaica, 73. 


Funck, Seymour Potter, eight- 
eenth pastor, biog. of, 124-125; 
disunity during pastorate of, 
125, 168. 


Furman, Ann. See Lamberson. 

Furman, Charles Edwin, cler- 
gyman, biog. of, 192-193. 

Furman, Elizabeth (Gazley), 
192. 

Furman, Nancy Ann. See Lam- 
berson. 

Furman, Samuel, 192. 


Gazley, Elizabeth. See Furman. 


Genét, Citizen Edmond Charles, 
married to Cornelia Tappan 
Clinton, daughter of Gov. 
George Clinton, 79; four of 
children christened at Jamai- 
ca Presbyterian Church, 79. 

Glassbrook, James, clergyman, 
Presbyterian, preached at Ja- 
maica, 77. 
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Goldsmith, John, clergyman, 
Presbyterian, delivered  ser- 
mon at funeral of Elias Wi- 
nans Crane, 128. 


Goodenough, Ward H., Metho- 
dist, worker in Jamaica Y.M.- 
CAS TI2 1: 


Goodhue, Francis, seventh pas- 
tor, biog. of, 37-38. 

Gordon, Patrick, clergyman, 
Episcopal, first Church of 
England missionary in Jamai- 
ca, 31-32; buried in Prospect 
Cemetery, 157. 

Gough, John B., temperance 
advocate, spoke in Jamaica 
Presbyterian Church in 1845, 
99. 

Gracie, Archibald, bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Gracy, Charles A., memorial 
window inscribed to, 177. 
Gracy, Daniel, bought pew in 

1814, 88. 

Gracy, Jane. See Ludlum. 

Gracy, John, memorial win- 
dow inscribed to, 178. 

Graham, James, speaker of as- 
sembly, part in Ministry Act, 
of 1693, 22. 

Grand Army of the Republic, 
Thomas S. Rider, Past Com- 
mander of Alfred M. Wood 
Post in 1896, 152; members of, 
always welcomed by First 
Presbyterian Church, 184. 

Great Britain, 31. 

Griffith, Mrs. William, active in 
organizing Jamaica Y.W.C.A., 
120. 

Guernsey, J. Velmore, seven- 
teenth superintendent of Bible 
School, 109. 
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Habighorst, Ernest John, chair- 
man of Y.M.C.A. campaign 
committees, 121; trustee (1923- 
1929), memorial window ded- 
icated to, 136; trustee of 
church, 180. 

Habighorst, Lucy (Mrs. E. J.), 
gave memorial window 
Fove, 136. 

Hackett, Ann, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 
Hall, John, 
(note). 
Hanna, Miss Eliza Nelson, edu- 
cator, principal of Jamaica 

Female Seminary, 117. 

Hardy, Sir Charles, governor of 
province of New York, re- 
fused induction of Rev. Si- 
mon Horton, 48. 

Hargreaves, Paul Ledbeter, 
killed in first World War in 
1918, 174; Pastor Magill’s 
tribute to, 174-175; decorated 
by General Lecomte, 174; 
memorial window inscribed 
with name of, 178. 

Hazard, John, bought pew in 
1814, 88; sold “Franklin 
Stove” to church in 1816, 97. 

Hazard Thomas, town warden, 
45- 

Hempstead, L. I., first church 
of, 2; Richard Denton at, 4. 

Hendrickson, Bernardus, sat in 

ulpit with Pastor Faitoute, 
80; bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Hendrickson, Caroline E. See 
Burtis. 

Hendrickson, George F., clergy- 
man, 186 (note). 

Hendrickson, Mrs. Henrietta 
E., on original Board of Trus- 
tees of Jamaica Hospital, 120. 


clergyman, 186 
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Hendrickson, Isaac, bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Hendrickson. Isaae C2 S25: 
supt., deacon, elder, memorial 
window inscribed to, 178. 

Hendrickson, Nathaniel Carpen- 
ter, twelfth and sixteenth su- 
perintendent of Bible School, 
109. 

Hendrickson, Peter, of Queens 
Village, L.I., 193. 

Hendrickson, Richard, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Hendrickson, Samuel, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Hendrickson, Samuel, sixth su- 
perintendent of Bible School, 
109. 

Hendrickson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel, Rev. Lewis Lampman 
lived with, 160-161. 

Hendrickson, Samuel, Negro, 
missionary to Liberia, 149, 
193. 

Hendrickson, Sarah Ann (Hen- 
drickson), 193. 

Hendrickson, William H., cler- 
gyman, Presbyterian, spoke at 
25oth anniversary, 173-174; 
biog. of., 193-194. 

Herriman, Eliza. See Wickes. 

Herriman, Elizabeth, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Herriman, James (1791-1863), 
junior, trustee in 1841, 49; 
describes worshippers of early 
nineteenth century, 81; on 
church building committee in 
1812, 84; bought pew in 1814, 
88. 

Herriman, James (1761-1801), 
senior, foot-stoves filled at his 
house, entertained worship- 
pers between services, 82. 
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Herriman, Magdalena, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Herriman, Martha. See Wickes. 

Hicks, Elias, Quaker, founder 
of Hicksite schism, preaches 
in Jamaica, 96. 

Hicks, Hon. Whitehead, mayor 
of New York City, at Presby- 
terian parsonage, 72. 

Higbie, Abraham, of Jamaica, 
194. 

Higbie, Ann (De Mott), 194. 

Higbie, Anson, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Higbie, Daniel, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Higbie, Daniel, clergyman, biog. 
of, 194. 

Higbie, John, junior, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Higbie, Lediah, Oct. 24, 1677, 
memorial window inscribed 
to, 178. 

Higbie, Samuel, of Springfield, 
DAE bees yo 

Higbie, Samuel, senior, trustee 
in 1775, 49. 

Higbie, Sarah Rebecca, organ- 
ist of Springfield Presbyterian 
church, 134. 

Higbie, Thomas, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Hill, Major, 162. 

Hinchman, Nehemiah, 85; 
bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Hinchman, Robert, trustee in 
1775, 49. 

Hobart, Jeremiah, fifth pastor, 
biog. of, 25-26. 

Hobbs, John Howard, twenty- 
third pastor, 194; early years 
and interest in missionary 
work, 119; offered prayer at 
Memorial Day service in 1896, 
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152; a liberal, 164; biog. of, 
166-169; contributions for 
missions during pastorate of, 
greater than ever before, 167; 
his work for men and boys, 
167; moderator of Presbytery, 
167; chairman of its commit- 
tee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension, 167; devel- 
oped latent talents of his 
parishioners, 167; “Sagawatha 
Lodge,” boys’ camp, conduc- 
ted by, 168; later activities, 
168; trip to Europe in 1go1, 
168-169; doctor of divinity 
degree conferred on, 1910; 
elected “Pastor Emeritus” in 
1926, 169; reception to in 
1912, 173; spoke at 250th an- 
niversary, 173; new parsonage 
built after he came to Ja- 
maica, 175; officiated at laying 
of cornerstone of church in 
1920, 177; preached 275th an- 
niversary sermon, 182; spoke 
at anniversary celebration at 
meeting of Brooklyn-Nassau 
Presbytery, April 26, 1937, 
182; spoke at 275th anniver- 
sary banquet, April 28, 1937, 
182. 

Hollis, L. I. See East Jamaica. 

Honeyman, James, clergyman, 
Episcopalian, 35. 

Hoople, William Gideon, ninth 
superintendent of Bible 
School, 109, 120. 

Hoople, William H., chairman 
of meeting that organized 
Y.M.C.A. in Jamaica Presby- 
terian Church in 1871, 120. 

Hornberger, G. O., conductor 
of Aeonian Orchestra and 
concert at 275th anniversary 
celebration, 182. 
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Horse cars, disturbed Pastor 
Lampman, 175-176. 

Horton, Azariah, clergyman, 
Prebyterian, missionary to In- 
dians, 57. 

Horton, Simon, clergyman, 
Presbyterian, called to Jamai- 
ca, 48; refused induction, 48. 

Hoyt, Harry V., on original 
board of Queens Y.M.C.A., 
121; chairman of finance com- 
mittee for building Church 
House, 180; trustee, 180; pres- 
ident of board of trustees 
since 1930, 180; service ren- 
dered the church, 181. 

Hubbard, John, sixth pastor, 30; 
biog. of, 30-35; preaches in 
orchard, 34; forbidden use of 
Stone Church, 34; forced out 
of parsonage, 36; buried in 
Prospect Cemetery, 156. 

Humeston, Edward J., clergy- 
man, speaker at 275th anni- 
versary celebration, 182. 

Humphrey, Burt Jay, jurist, 
native of Tompkins County, 
N. Y., elder, 90; worker in 
WVEC.A.., 121. 

Hunter, Robert, governor of 
province of New York, 41. 
Hunter, Robert W. (1862-1922) 
and Hester J. (1867-1921), 

memorial window to, 178. 

Huntting, Catharine (Ogden), 
195. 

Huntting, James Murdock, ju- 
nior, clergyman, Presbyterian, 
buried in Prospect Cemetery, 
157; biog. of, 194-195. 

Huntting, May Bedell, eight- 
eenth superintendent of Bible 
School, 1og9. 

Huse, Mrs. Lawrence C., first 
superintendent of Intermedi- 
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ate Department of Bible 
School, 111-112. 

Huston, T. M., clergyman, doc- 
tor of divinity, teacher of Mr. 
Magill as youth, 171. 

Hyde, Edward. See Cornbury. 

Hyde, Lucy Esther. See Mac- 

donald. 


Inch, Robert A., judge, trustee, 
180. 

Independence Day, celebrated 
at church in 1850, 133. 

Indians, massacres by, in New 
Netherland, 4; relation of, 
with © Jamaica,) 7; ‘sale ‘of 
liquor to, 7; Azariah Horton, 
missionary to, 57; Walter Wil- 
mot preaches to, at Rocka- 
way, 57; Elihu Spencer, mis- 
sionary to, 58; church sup- 
ports missionary work among, 
in 1752, 116, and in 1818, 116. 

Innes, Dr. John, member Ja- 
maica Committee of Corre- 
spondence and Observation 
Ole Dee 61774, 

Inns, “Ordinary” at Jamaica, 
12; William Betts’s inn, 82; 
Hielett Creed’s tavern, 96. 

Jaggar, Latham M., president 
of Jamaica Branch Bible So- 
ciety, IOI. 

Jamaica, first called Rustdorp, 
5; founders of, 5; favorably 
located, 6-8; Indian relations 
with, 7; earliest buildings in, 
8; town house built, 11; op- 
poses forming of Congrega- 
tional Church, 21; temporary 
capital of New York, 32, 59; 
population of, predominately 
Presbyterian in 1704, 36; town 
wardens refuse Urquhart a 
salary, 37; town voted to deed 
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its church property to Presby- 
terians, 44, 59; riot at, in 1718, 
46-47; appointed Committee 
of Correspondence and Ob- 
servation under recommenda- 
tion of First Continental 
Congress, Dec. 6, 1774, 67-68; 
appointed Committee of Cor- 
respondence under recom- 
mendation of Provincial Con- 
gress of May 29, 1775, 69-70; 
Minute Men in, 70-71; court 
house torn down by British, 
725. becomes = palt; ot; the 
Greater City of New York, 
175; changes in, during re- 
cent years, 175-176. 

Jamaica—Charities, thrift shop 
of Presbyterian Church, con- 
ducted by Women’s League, 
181. 

Jamaica — Churches: Congrega- 
tional, one proposed for Ja- 
maica, 21. 

Jamaica—Churches: Dutch Re- 
formed, building used as store- 
house by British, 73; pastor 
forced to leave Jamaica, 73; 
parsonage occupied by Rev. 
John Bowden, Episcopal min- 
ister, 73; Pastor Macdonald 
preached in, during repairs 
in Presbyterian Church, 141. 

Jamaica — Churches: Episcopal, 
founded in 1702, 31; conducts 
services in Stone Church, 32- 
34; services of, discontinued 
for five Sundays in 1776, 67. 

Jamaica — Churches: First Pres- 
byterian, founded in 1662, 1, 
5; founders characterized, 2, 
5-6; earliest records of, found 
in town minutes, 9; supported 
by town, 9; first clerk of, 10; 
always Presbyterian, 13, 15; 


Stone Church built, 27; Pat- 
rick Gordon buried in, 31; 
congregation ejected from 
Stone Church, 32-34; contri- 
butions by Episcopalians to- 
ward building of Stone 
Church, 36; Presbyterians 
forcibly take possession, 43; 
town’s title to Stone Church 
confirmed, 43; church prop- 
erty given by town to elders 
and deacons of, 44; oldest 
records now in possession of, 
44; petition of 1775 by, for 
charter, 49; charter granted 
in 1784, 49; charter granted 
in 1841, 49; affiliation of, with 
Philadelphia Presbytery, 50; 
contributes to Synod’s fund 
for pious uses, 51, 115; Stone 
Church used as military pris- 
on, 71-72; children of British 
soldiers baptized in, 72; Stone 
Church saved from vandalism 
72; interior of, described, 80; 
demolished in 1813, 84; his- 
tory of Stone Church, 84; 
memorial tablet to Stone 
Church erected, 85; Stone 
Church sold, 85; parsonage 
sold, 85; Richard Creed’s 
farm bought by, 85; new 
church cornerstone laid by 
John Rider, 86; cost of new 
edifice, 86; new church de- 
scribed, 86-87; clock of, placed 
in tower, 86-87; new build- 
ing dedicated, 87; pews auc- 
tioned in 1814, 87; contribu- 
tion to Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 93; first use of 
stoves in, 97; first lecture- 
room of 1823, 105; gives to- 
ward ransom of men held by 
Mohammedans in Africa in 
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1693, 115; funds given by, 
were used to finish Trinity 
Episcopal Church in New 
York in 1705, 115; aid given 
Presbyterians of Hempstead 
in 1729, 115; aid given mis- 
sionary work among Indians 
in 1752, 116; College of New 
Jersey given aid in 1754 by, 
116; special missionary fund 
of Synod aided in 1767 by, 
116; contributions to Amer- 
ican Board of Commissions 
for Foreign Missions from 
1818-1837, 116-117; foreign 
missions aided in 1819, 116; 
church manual of 1840, 128; 
music in worship at, 130-137; 
gallery changes in 1826, 130; 
location of church in 1826, 
130; precentor leads singing 
at, 131; volunteer choirs of, 
132, 136-137; old hymn books 
of, 132; chorister paid in 
1843, 133; first organ a melo- 
deon, 133; other musical in- 
struments used in worship, 
133; melodeon removed in 
1850, used elsewhere till 1900, 
133; first organist of, 133; new 
pipe organ built by George 
Jardine, installed in 1850, 133; 
location of Jardine organ, 133; 
moved in 1878, 133-134; alter- 
ations to church made in 
1878, 134; Jardine organ 
pumped, 134; Jardine organ 
used by church till 1890, 134; 
then given to Springfield 
Presbyterian Church, 134; 
choir sat behind congrega- 
tion till 1878, 134; anniversary 
address by Rev. Lewis Lamp- 
man in 1912, 134; ladies ac- 
tive in securing Roosevelt 
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pipe organ, 135; Roosevelt 
organ used from 1890-1931, 
135; small organ used ad 
interim, 135; Moller organ 
dedicated Dec) 24, 1933,/.135;3 
description of new organ, 135- 
136; three memorial windows 
dedicated, 136, 178-179; junior 
choir, 137; contributions to 
missionary boards, 139; seat- 
ing capacity increased in 
1846; 141; more horse-sheds 
built in 1846, 141; west (now 
south) part of parsonage re- 
built in 1844, 141; new pulpit 
in 1849, 141; new barn built 
in 1841, 142; 2ooth anniver- 
sary celebrated in 1862, 144, 
153-154; Rev. Joseph J. Wool- 
ley in 1861 preached at, 151; 
soldiers from 53d Mass. Vols. 
housed in Session Room in 
1861, 151; mural tablets in- 
scribed with names of former 
pastors, dedicated in 1862, 
153; new lecture-room built 
in 1868, 155; 250th anniver- 
sary of, 173-174; building 
moved from Jamaica Ave. to 
fOstheots Aly 1920,), 130).9775 
cornerstone laid in 1920, 177; 
old parsonage moved in 1920, 
179; had not been used as 
parsonage since 1870, 179; 
rented out for other uses till 
1908, 179; old parsonage used 
by sexton and church so- 
cieties from 1908-1926, 179; 
remodeled parsonage occu- 
pied as manse by pastor since 
1926, 179; Jamaica Ave. front- 
age leased since 1920, 180; in- 
come from lease used largely 
to liquidate Church House 
bonds, 180; 275th anniversary 
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in 1937, 182-183; church has 
carried on continuous service 
for 280 years, under three na- 
tionalities, 184; church’s hope 
for the future, 184-185; biog- 
raphies of ministerial recruits 
from, chap. XXII, 186ff.; in- 
fluence of church revivals in 
Jamaica, 186. 

——Bible School, formed in 
1822, 104; first met in home 
near Beaver Pond, 104; build- 
ing erected for, 105; seven 
schools of, in 1840, 106; earli- 
est records of, 110-111; anni- 
versary services, 111; Home 
Department formed in 1886, 
111; Primary Department 
formed in 1892, 111; cradle 
roll formed in 1904, 111; 
graded lessons introduced in 
1911; Beginners Department 
formed, 111; Junior Depart- 
ment formed, 111, 119; Mis- 
sionary Society formed, 111; 
Senior Department formed in 
1920, 112; Young People’s De- 
partment formed in_ 1920, 
112; Daily Vacation Bible 
School formed in 1924, 112; 
money given for education of 
heathen children in Ceylon in 
1827, 116-117; pageant by, en- 
titled: “More Stately Man- 
sions,” Apr. 25, 1937, 182. 

——Boys’ Brigade formed, 167. 

——Boy Scout troop formed, 
112. 

—— Church House, function of, 
176-177; Amos Denton laid 
cornerstone of in 1925, 179. 
cornerstone given by Mrs. 
Caroline E. (Hendrickson) 
Burtis, 179; address at laying 
of cornerstone, by Dr. Hobbs, 
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179; dedication, Sept. 26, 1926, 
179; dedication sermon, de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. Henry 
Sloan Coffin, 179; congrega- 
tion authorized construction 
on Apr. 24, 1924, 179-180; Cost 
of, including equipment, 180; 
tablet in hallway of, a memo- 
rial to trustees and building 
committees, 180; the founda- 
tion of, paid for by Ladies 
Aid Society, 180; building is 
used by _ others besides 
church’s organizations, 181; 
arranged and adapted to 
many uses, 181-182. 
——Lecture-Room, erected in 
1823 for Bible School, 105; 
located on north side of 
Jamaica Avenue, 105; moved 
to 164th Street in 1861, 105; 
sold to Baptists, 105; moved 
to 162nd Street, 105; new lec- 
ture-room built in 1868, 155, 
dedicated in 1869, 155; de- 
molished in 1926, 180. 
Jamaica—Churches: 

St. Paul’s Reformed, 111. 
Jamaica—Churches. See Spring- 
field Gardens, Queens Co. 
Jamaica—Clubs, Men’s Club 
formed at First Presbyterian 

Church, 167. 


Jamaica—Committee of Corre- 
spondence and Observation, 
Dec, 6,.1774, 68, 7O;Otmi ae. 
70. 

Jamaica Hospital, regularly 
supported by Jamaica Presby- 
terian Church, 120; three of 
original trustees members of 
Jamaica Presbyterian Church, 
120; Clarence A. Ludlum, a 
trustee of Jamaica Presbyter- 
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ian Church, President of its 
Board of Directors, 120. 

Jamaica—Minister’s House, tax 
levied to cover cost of build- 
ing, 9; contract for its erec- 
tion awarded, 10; paid for in 
wheat and corn, 10; its loca- 
tion, 10-11; sold in 1812, 11; 
demolished in, 1858, 11; used 
as governor’s mansion, 32; Oc- 
cupied by Episcopal minister, 
35; returned to Presbyterians, 
40; occupied by Pastor 
George McNish, 41; Presby- 
terians’ title to, confirmed, 
43; headquarters of General 
Oliver Delancey, 72. 

Jamaica—Minute Men of, in 
American Revolution, 70. 

Jamaica—Schools: Female Semi- 
nary, Eliza Nelson Hanna, 
principal of in 1832, 117; stu- 
dents of, contribute to mis- 
sionary work, 117. 

—— High School, built in 1896, 
175; graduate of, 205. 

—— Normal School, Dr. Archi- 
bald C. McLachlan, first prin- 
cipal of, 90; opened in 1897, 
175; graduate of, 205. 

—— Union Hall Academy, grad- 
MateEs|iPGl. 199, 191, 201, 202, 
208. 

Jamaica—Societies: Bible So- 
ciety, founded in 1816, 101; 
activities of, 101-102. 

—— Sacred Music Society, 132. 

—— Temperance Society. See 
James Rider. 

—— See also Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. 

Jamaica—Streets: Numbered 

—— 89th Avenue. See Shelton 
Avenue. 
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—— 161st Street. See Herriman 
Avenue. 

—— 162d Street. See Meeting 
House Lane; Union Avenue; 
Union Hall Street. 

—— 163d Street. See Harden- 
brook Avenue. 


—— 164th Street. See Clinton 


Avenue. 
—— 165th Street. See Puntine 
Street. 
—— 166th Street. See Smith 
Street. 


—— Beaver Street (now Twom- 
bly Place), 10, 85. 

—— Clinton Avenue (now 164th 
Street, north from Jamaica 
Avenue), 85, 86, 147, 161, 177, 
179. 

—— Farmers Avenue, 107. 

——Flushing Avenue (now 
Parsons Boulevard, north 
from Jamaica Avenue), 121. 

——Fulton Street, or Main 
Street (now Jamaica Ave- 
WU) 5827 y.05, BO. TOI AIS, (177, 
179. 

—— Hardenbrook Avenue (now 
163rd_ Street, between Ja- 
maica Avenue and Hillside 
Avenue), 85. 

—— Hawtree Creek Road, 108. 

—— Hempstead Turnpike, 107, 
108. 

——Herriman Avenue (now 
161st Street, north from Ja- 


maica Avenue to Hillside 
Avenue), 177. 
—— Hillside Avenue, 85, 153, 
177: 


—— Jamaica Avenue. See Ful- 
ton Street. 

—— Main Street, or Fulton 
Street (now Jamaica Ave- 
nue). See Fulton Street. 
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—— Meeting House Lane (now 


162nd Street). See Union 
Hall Street. 
——Parsons Boulevard. See 


Flushing Avenue. 

—— Puntine Street (now 165th 
Street, south from Jamaica 
Avenue to Liberty Avenue), 
179. 

—— Rockaway Turnpike, 108. 

—— Shelton Avenue (now 89th 
Avenue, from Jamaica Ave- 
nue to 171st Street, 161, 177. 

——Smith Street (now 166th 
Street, between Jamaica Ave- 
nue and Liberty Avenue), 
153. 

—— Springfield Road (now 
Springfield Boulevard), 107. 
—— Twombly Place. See Beaver 

Street. 

—— Union Avenue (now 162nd 
Street, north from Jamaica 
Avenue to Hillside Avenue), 
82. 

—— Union Hall Street (now 
162nd Street, south from Ja- 
maica Avenue), 27, 85. 

—— Van Wyck Avenue (now 
Van Wyck Boulevard), 151. 

Jamaica South (now South 
Ozone Park), Sunday Schools 
at, 106, 108; Union Chapel 
erected in 1872, 108; Union 
Sabbath School founded in 
1864, 108; singing led by 
George W. Allen, 138. 

James, Duke of York, 18; be- 
comes James II of Great 
Britain, 21. 


Jardine, George, organ builder - 


of New York City, 133-135. 
Johnson, Hannah Margaretta. 
See Crane. 
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Johnson, Peter, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 


Kennett, White, Dean of Pe- 
terborough, 41, 42. 

Kerr, Frank Melville, clergy- 
man, of Christ’s Presbyterian 
Church of Hempstead, L. IL, 
speaker at 275th anniversary 
celebration, 182. 

Keteltas, Abraham, clergyman, 
Presbyterian, chairman Ja- 
maica Committee of Corre- 
spondence and Observation 
of Dec. 6, 1774, 68; biog. of, 
68-69; buried in Prospect 
Cemetery, 157. 

Keteltas, John, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Kimberlin, Rowland Hill, ad- 
visor in Bible School, 112. 
King, Rufus, statesman, diplo- 
mat, present at dedication in 
1814 of new Presbyterian 
church edifice, 87; guests at 
his funeral served with liquor, 


Kirby, William, superintendent 
of Hollis Union Sunday 
School, 107. 


Lamberson, Ann (Furman), 
192. 
Lamberson, David, _ senior, 


bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Lamberson, David, junior, sec- 
retary of meeting to consider 
building of a new church, 83; 
member of church building 
committee in 1812, 83; bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Lamberson, David, of Jamaica, 
judge, 192, 195; trustee of 
church in 1817, 192. 
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Lamberson, David, trustee, 1841, 
49; president Jamaica Branch 
Bible Society, 1o1. 

Lamberson, Nancy Ann (Fur- 
man), 195. 

Lamberson, Samuel Lewis, cler- 
gyman, Presbyterian, buried 
in Prospect Cemetery, 157; 
biog. of, 195-196. 

Lampman, Lewis, twenty-sec- 
ond pastor, 109, 138, 166; me- 
morial address in 1912 by, 
134, 173; his eulogy of Pastor 
Oakey, 158-159; biog. of, 160- 
161, 163-164; aided temper- 
ance cause, 162-163; his mem- 
ories of the Jamaica church, 
163-164; Doctor of Divinity 
degree conferred on in 1893, 
164; director of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New 
York City, 1893-1918, 164; 
chapel there dedicated to his 
memory in 1929, 164; Dr. 
Atterbury’s tribute to, 164; 
death and burial, 164; for- 
ward-looking man, 164-165; 
Peeepuon. tO IM 1912, 1733 
disturbed by noise of market 
wagons and horse-cars, 175- 
176. 

Lecture-Room. See Jamaica— 
Churches: First Presbyterian. 

Leech, Mrs. Harriet Dewey, su- 
perintendent Primary Depart- 
ment of Bible School, 111. 

Lewis, James T. and Mary E., 
memorial window inscribed 
to, 178. 

Lichtwardt, H. A., physician, 
medical missionary to Persia 
Ciran)2212 3: 

Liquor, sale of to Indians, 7; 
served at funeral of Hon. 
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Rufus King, 99. See also 
Temperance. 

Little Plains. See Queens Vil- 
lage. 

Llewellyn, David, elder, vete- 
ran of Civil War, 174. 

Long Island, Puritan churches 
on, 1-2; description of, 6, 8. 

Long Island Bible Society, 
founded in 1815, 100; liberal 
support given to, by Jamaica 
Presbyterian Church, 100-102. 

Lord, Charles S., clergyman, 
evangelist, precentor of Ja- 
maica Church, 80, 196; biog. 
of, 196; father of Rev. Jere- 
miah Skidmore Lord, 196. 

Lord, Jeremiah Skidmore, of 
Jamaica, clergyman, biog. of, 
196-197; son of Rev. Charles 
S. Lord, 106. 

Lord, Mary (Skidmore), 196. 

Lovelace, John, Lord, governor 
of province of New York, 
38, 39. 

Ludlum, Clarence Allen, presi- 
dent of Directors, Jamaica 
Hospital, 120; as boy pumped 
church organ, 134; trustee of 
church, 134, 180; chimes of 
Moller organ presented by, 
135-136. 

Ludlum, Daniel (1729-1807), 
trustee iN 1775, 49. 

Ludlum, Daniel (1766-1837), 
bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Ludlum, Daniel (1807-1905), su- 
perintendent of East Jamaica 
(Hollis) Sunday School, 107. 

Ludlum, John Henry and Phebe 
Loranna (Allen), Moller or- 
gan chimes memorial to them, 
135-136. 

Ludlum, Lydia. See Denton. 
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Ludlum Memorial Chimes, in 
Moller organ, 136. 

Ludlum, Nathaniel, bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 


Ludlum, Nehemiah, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 
Ludlum, Nicholas, of New 


York, adds to burial ground, 
has “Chapel of the Sisters” 
built, 158. 

Ludlum, Waite Smith Everitt 
and Jane (Gracy), memorial 
window with names of, 178. 

Ludlum, William, of Bog Lots, 
robbed by soldiers, 73. 

Ludlum, William, senior, trustee 
in 1775, 49; member Jamaica 
Committe of Correspondence 
and Observation, 68; captain 
of Minute Men, 70-71. 

Ludlum, William, chairman of 
meeting to consider building 
of a new church, 83; trustee 
in 1812, 86; trustee in 1841, 49; 
bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Lutherans, opposed by Dutch 
government of New Nether- 
land, 15. 


Macdonald, Augustus, of Jamai- 
ca, clergyman, biog. of, 197; 
son of Rev. James Madison 
Macdonald, 197. 

Macdonald, James Madison, 
twentieth pastor, 81, 138; ex- 
amined children in Shorter 
Catechism, 105; biog. of, 140- 
144; his farewell to Jamaica, 
142; his histories of Jamaica 
Presbyterian Church, 143-144. 

Macdonald, Lucy Esther 
(Hyde), 197. 

Mack, Mary (Maury), 197. 

Mack, William, clergyman, 
biog. of, 197-198. 
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Mack, William M., 197. 


Magill, Andrew, twenty-fifth 
pastor, speaks at dedication 
of memorial tablet of Stone 
Church, 55; a liberal, 164; 
biog. of, 171-172; pastorate 
longest in church’s history, 
172; attitude toward war, 172- 
173; historical sermon by, at 
25oth anniversary, 174; directs 
275th anniversary on Apr. 26, 
1937, 182; historical sermon 
by, on May 2, 1937, 182-183; 
much beloved, 183; his many 
interests, 183; allegiances of, 
183. 

Market-wagons, 161. 

Marston, Ephraim, trustee in 
1775, 49; names his son John 
Hancock Marston in 1776, 71; 
Minute Man, 71; killed in bat- 
tle, 71. 


Maury, Mary. See Mack. 


McConaughy, Lillian Howell 
(Upham), 198. 

McConaughy, Nathaniel Up- 
ham, clergyman, biog. of, 198- 
199. 

McConaughy, Samuel Griffith, 
198. 

McCormick, Miss Florence N., 
trustee on original Board of 
Jamaica Hospital, 120. 


McCormick estate, property of, 
bought as location for new 
church plant, 177; project 
abandoned, 177. 


McDougall, Howard Henry, 
corporal, killed in World 
War in 1918, 175. 

McKnight, John, clergyman, 


Presbyterian, of New York, 
preached at Jamaica, 77. 
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McLachlan, Archibald C., edu- 
cator, native of Tompkins 
County, N. Y., 90; elder, go; 
on original Board of Central, 
Queens Y.M.C.A., 121. 

MeNish, George, eighth pastor, 
40, 43; never preached in Stone 
Church, 43; clashes with Epis- 
copalians, 45; advises against 
use of force, 47; member of 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
moderator in 1710 and 1716; 
first moderator of Synod of 
Philadelphia, 50; preached be- 
fore Synod of Philadelphia, 
50-51; missionary activities, 
51-53; letter to Rev. John 
Stirling, 52-53; dies, 53; James 
Anderson’s estimate of, 53-54; 
aided Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in New York City in 
1707-1723, 53-54, 115; buried in 
Prospect Cemetery, 156. 

McNish, George, Jr., of Jamai- 
ca, clergyman, biog. of, 199; 
son of Rev. George McNish, 
199. 

Megapolensis, Johannes, Dutch 
clergyman at New Amster- 
dam, 4. 

Melodeons, used in church, 133. 

Memorials (Monuments, Tab- 
lets, Windows, etc.) in Jamai- 
ca and Presbyterian Church, 
dedication of choir-loft win- 
dows in 1933, 136, 178-179; 
church windows dedicated in 
1920, 177-178; communion 
table given as memorial, 178; 
tablet in Church House, 180. 
See also American Revolu- 
tion; Civil War; Daughters of 
American Revolution; Jamai- 
ca—Churches: First Presbyte- 
rian. 
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Messenger, Andrew, one of 
builders of minister’s house, 
10. 

Messenger, John S., member 
church building committee in 
1812, 84; bought pew in 1814, 
88. 

Milledoler, Philip, clergyman, 
Presbyterian, of New York 
City, preached at dedication 
of new church edifice, 87. 

Miller, Mrs. F. W., church visi- 
COL £5: 


Miller, Susan Emily. See Swe- 


zey. 

Mills, Caleb, 85. 

Mills, Frederick L., on original 
Board of Central Queens 
Y.M.C.A., 120; moving spirit 
in forming of same, 121-122; 
hall there memorial to, 121- 
122) 

Mills, George C., first president 
of church’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 163. 

Mills, Henry, trustee in 1812, 
86; bought pew in 1814, 88. 
Mills, Irving P., first superin- 
tendent of Primary Depart- 
ment of Bible School, 111. 
Mills,, John HL,” Y.MiC.A. 
worker, 121; on Church House 

building committee, 180. 

Mills, John Higby, of Jamaica, 
clergyman, biog. of, 199-200. 

Mills, Nathaniel, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Mills, Nathaniel, Jr., 199. 

Mills, Samuel, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Mills, Susannah (Bergen), 199. 

Mills, William, fourteenth pas- 
tor, biog. of, 63-64; buried in 
Prospect Cemetery, 156. 
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Ministry Act of 1693, 21-24, 26; 
to be enforced, 36; amended 
in 1705, 37; tested, 45. 

Missions.See Jamaica—Churches: 
First Presbyterian Church. 


Modes, Frederick Augustus, 
captain in first World War, 
twice cited for bravery, died 
of exposure and disease in 
1919, 175; memorial window 
inscribed to, 178. 

Moller three-manual organ, 
dedicated Dec. 24, 1933, 135, 
179; described, 135-136. 

Moody, Dwight L., school 
founded by, at Mount Her- 
mon, Mass., 119; three Choc- 
taw Indian boys placed in, 
119. 

Morris, Lewis, 31. 

Mott, Miss Annie, superintend- 
ent of Beginners Department 
of Bible School, 111. 

Mount Hermon, Mass., Dwight 
L. Moody’s school at, 120. 
Music, its place in worship, 130- 
131; Singing precentors, 131; 
Sacred Music Society of Ja- 
maica, 132; choirs, 134; 136, 
137. See also Jamaica— 

Churches. 

Neail, Richard W., Civil War 
soldier, 150; last survivor en- 
listing from Jamaica Presby- 
terian Church, died in 1935, 


Tse 

Neail, Sarah E. (Mrs. Richard 
W 7 SiS) Peacher™for7s5s 
years, memorial window in- 
scribed to, 178. 

Negroes, in Jamaica, L. I, 193. 

Negro slavery, in Jamaica, 147- 
150; slave market in New 


York City, 148. 
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Nettleton, Asahel, clergyman, 
Congregationalist, evangelist, 
138, 186, 192; preached at Ja- 
maica Presbyterian Church in 
1826, 106, 125-126; inspired 
music in church worship, 130; 
editor of hymn books, 130, 
32. 

New Amsterdam, Dutch minis- 
ters of, 4; surrendered to Eng- 
lish, 18. 

New Netherland, only Calvin- 
ists allowed conventicles in, 
13; surrendered to English, 
18; renamed New York, 19; 
retaken by Dutch, 19. 

New Jersey, College of, found- 
ed in 1746, 59, 93. 

New York—Province, 18. 

New York—Province: Assem- 
bly passed a “Building Act” 
in 1699, 26; bill for settling 
dissenting ministers, 1699, ve- 
toed by governor, 26; ministry 
act of 1693, 21-24, 26, 36; min- 
istry act amended in 1705, 37; 
test of ministry act, 45. 

New York City, yellow fever 
epidemic of 1702 in, 31, 323 
slave market in, 148; Trinity 
Episcopal Church in, Presby- 
terian funds used in 1705 for, 
Lee 

Newtown, L. L., first church of, 


2. 

Noble, Herbert T., on original 
Board of Central Queens 
Y.MUGA. F260: 

Noll, Frederick Myers, clergy- 
man, biog. of, 200. 

Noll, Justus P., 200. 

Northacker, Howard A., cler- 
gyman, Presbyterian speaker 
at 275th anniversary celebra- 
tion, 182. 
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Oakey, Peter Davis, twenty-first 
pastor, 138, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
187, 204; President Jamaica 
Bible Society, 101; biog. of, 
146-147, 155-156; becomes pas- 
tor of Springfield Presbyteri- 
an Church in 1876, 156; died 
in 1895, 156; buried in Pros- 
pect Cemetery, 156. 

Oakey, William E., Civil War 
soldier, 150. 

Ogden, Catharine. See Hunt- 
ting. 

Organists, 133, 134. 

Organs, 133-136. 

Ottilie Orphan Home, contri- 
butions to, by Jamaica Pres- 
byterian Church, 120. 

Peck, George Lyman, native of 
Connecticut, trustee, go. 

Pemberton, Ebenezer, clergy- 
man, Presbyterian, of New 
York City, 59. 

Persecutions, in England, 2-3; by 
Dutch in New Netherland, 14; 
of Baptists and Quakers in 
Flushing, 16; of Quakers in 
Rustdorp, 16; abandoned by 
English in New York, 18. 

Phelps, Mrs. Julia D., Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 
worker, 100. 

Phillips, George, fourth pastor, 
biog. of, 23-25. 

Phraner, Gaspar, 200. 

Phraner, Ruth (Carpenter), 200. 

Phraner, Wilson, of Jamaica, 
clergyman, biog. of, 200-201. 

Pomeroy, Samuel, clergyman, 
Presbyterian, of Newtown, 
| led eon 

Potter, Pierpont, third superin- 
tendent of Bible School, rog9. 
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Potter, Thaddeus, Civil War 


soldier, 151; died of disease in 
1863, 152. 

Powell, George Edgar, 201. 

Powell, Irene Stewart (Baylis), 
201. 

Powell, Oliver George, clergy- 
man, biog. of, 201. 

Poyer, Thomas, clergyman, 
Episcopal, 4o; refused admit- 
tance to minister’s house, 40; 
brings ejectment suits against 
tenants of parsonage and 
church lands, 43; has difficulty 
in collecting salary, 45-46; 
dies, 47. 

Presbyterian Church in United 
States of America, missionary 
work of General Assembly of, 
117-118; Jamaica Presbyterian 
Church regular contributor 
to, 118; General Assembly 
split into “Old School” and 
“New School” in 1837-1869, 
118; formed Board of Foreign 
Missions in 1837, 122; “Old 
Side,’ 138; “New Side,” 130. 

Presbyterians, why they left 
England, 1; doctrines and 
worship, 1; Calvinistic origin, 
1; on Long Island, 1-2; oppose 
Congregationalism in Jamaica, 
21; predominate in Jamaica in 
1704, 36; increase, 66-67; lead- 
ers in movement for inde- 
pendence, 67. 

Presbyteries, first in America at 
Philadelphia, 50; Jamaica 
church early affiliated with it, 
50; Long Island Presbytery 
formed, 50; is first Presbytery 
in New York, 50; Suffolk 
Presbytery,63; Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery, 165; Brooklyn-Nassau 
Presbytery, 182. 
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Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, founded in 1812, 93, 


94; Henry Rowland Weed 
first student admitted to, 93; 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Jamaica intimately associated 
with, 93. 

Prospect Cemetery, Jamaica, 8; 
history of, 156-158. 

Prudden, John, second pastor, 
18, biog. of, 19-20, 21. 

Puritans, on Long Island, 1-2; 
in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, I-2, 4. 


Quakers, opposed by Dutch of 
New Netherland, 15; perse- 
cuted at Flushing, L. I., 16; 
driven from Rustdorp (Ja- 
maica), 16. 

Queens Village, Sunday School 
at, 106, 107; Pastor Oakey 
preached at, 154. 

Reeve, Charlotte (Sayre), 201. 

Reeve, Gilbert, 201. 

Reeve, James H., superintend- 
ent of Sunday School for col- 
ored children, 106. 

Reeve, Laurens, trustee in 1841, 
49; director of Long Island 
Bible Society, 101; fifth super- 
intendent of Bible School, 106, 
109. 

Reeve, William Baldwin, cler- 
gyman, biog. of, 201-202. 

Reformed Church in America, 
formerly Dutch Reformed 
Church, 14, 155.273 its tenets 
maintained in New Nether- 
land, 19. 

Remsen, Mrs. Maria, member of 
original Board of Jamaica 
Hospital, 120. 

Rhoads, John, trustee in 1812, 
86. 
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Rhoads, John, senior, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Rhoads, John, weaver, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Rhoads, Nathaniel, bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Rhoads, Richard, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Rideout, Arthur W., advisor, 
Tip: 

Rider, James (1797-1876), treas- 
urer first Jamaica Temperance 
Society in 1827, 99; deacon, 
trustee, elder, 134; prominent 
citizen, 134-135. 

Rider, James J., superintendent 
of Jamaica South Union Sab- 
bath School, 108. 

Rider, John, laid cornerstone of 
new church edifice, 86; 
bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Rider, John J., helped form Ja- 
maica South Union Sabbath 
School in 1864; first superin- 
tendent, in 1864, 108. 

Rider, Thomas S., Civil War 
soldier, 151; Past Commander 
Alfred M. Wood Post, 
G.A.R., in 1896, 152. 

Riis, Andrew, member Church 
House building committee, 
180. 

Riots, against paying tax for 
minister’s salary, 46-47; draft 
riot in New York City, 151; 
draft riot in Jamaica in 1861, 
151-152. 

Robinson, Joseph, member of 
Jamaica Committee of Corre- 
spondence and Observation of 
Dec. 6, 1774, 68; chairman of 
Queens County Committee of 
Correspondence of 1775, 69- 
70; member of Jamaica Com- 
mittee of Correspondence in 
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1775, 70; surrogate of Queens 
County twenty-eight years, 
70; bought pew in 1814, 88. 
Rockaway Road (now South 
Ozone Park), Sunday School 
of, 106. 
ae Joseph, captain, bakery of, 


Roe, Silas, bought pew in 1814, 
88. 

Rogers, John, clergyman, Pres- 
byterian, of New York, 
preached at Jamaica, 77. 

Roosevelt pipe organ, installed 
in 1890, 135; use discontinued 
1 103%, 135; 

Rushmore, Mrs. Harry S., ac- 
tive in formation of Jamaica 
NeVV CLAS. 120, 

Russell, David Brown, memori- 
al window inscribed to, 178. 


Rustdorp, Dutch name of Ja- 
maica, meaning “Quiet Vil- 
lage,” 5; favorably located, 
6-7; relations with Indians, 7; 
Presbyterians predominate in, 
13; Quakers driven from, 16; 
renamed Jamaica, 18. See also 
Jamaica. 

Ryerson, Jane (Bremner), 202 

Ryerson, John, 202. 

Ryerson, Martin Wiggins, of 
Jamaica, clergyman, biog. of, 
202. 


Sacred Music Society of Jamai- 
ea01352. 

Salton, Harold G., clergyman, 
served First Presbyterian 
Church in 1931-1933, as direc- 
tor of religious education, 112. 

Sayre, Charlotte. See Reeve. 

Scott, James, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 
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Seabury, Samuel, Episcopal cler- 
gyman (afterwards Bishop), 
town wardens of Jamaica 
forced to pay him salary, 48. 


Session House. See Jamaica— 
Churches: First Presbyterian. 


Session Room. See Jamaica— 
Churches: First Presbyterian. 


Shearman, Hepsa Howland. 
See Donaldson. 


Shelton, Eliza Henrietta (Star- 
man), 202. 


Shelton, Frederick William, of 
Jamaica, clergyman, biog. of, 
202-203. 

Shelton, Nathan, elder in 1841, 
49; described service in Stone 
Church, 80-83; bought pew in 
1814, 88; native of Connecti- 
cut, elder, 90; his account of 
introduction of stoves in 
church, 96-97; vice-president 
of first Jamaica ‘Temperance 
Society, 99; president of Ja- 
maica Branch Bible Society, 
101; Macdonald’s history of 
church of 1862, inscribed to, 
144; father of Frederick Wil- 
liam Shelton, 202. 


Sherwood, Maria. See Smith. 

Shimer, Edgar Dubs, native of 
Pennsylvania, 90; eleventh 
Bible school superintendent, 
109; elder (1903-1933), me- 
morial window to, dedicated, 
136. 

Shipley, Deacon Jacob (1859- 
1918), memorial window in- 
scribed to, 178. 

Shorter Catechism, memorized 
by children of Bible School, 
105. 

Singing. See Music. 
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Skidmore, Abigail, bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Skidmore, Jeremiah, bought 


ew in 1814, 88. 

Skidmore, John J., trustee in 
1775, 49; captain of Minute 
Men, 70; promoted to major, 
70; captain of militia, 71. 

Skidmore, Joseph, elder in 1775, 


49. 
Skidmore, Mary. See Lord. 
Skidmore, Michael, bought pew 

in 1814, 88. 

Smallpox, in New York City, 59. 

Smith, Abraham, beater of drum 
for town of Jamaica, 11; salary 
of, 11; duties, 12. 

Smith, Aletta A. (Mrs. Daniel). 
See Daniel Smith. 

Smith, Anthony, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Smith, Benjamin, trustee in 1812, 
86; bought pew in 1814, 88; his 
son, 203. 

Smith, Daniel, official of church 
in 1753, 44. 

Smith, Daniel, member of 
church building committee in 
1812, 83; trustee in 1812, 86; 
bought pew in 1814, 88. 

Smith, Daniel (1818-1896), 
builder, altered interior of 
church in 1846, 141; rebuilt 
west part of parsonage in 
1844, 141; built new lecture- 
room in 1868, 155; memorial 
window inscribed to him and 
wife, 178. 

Smith, George W., bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Smith, Jacob, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Smith, Jacob, provided Mr. 
Lampman with a saddle-horse, 
161. 
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Smith, James B., Civil War 
soldier, 151. 

Smith, James McMaster, of 
Jamaica, clergyman, biog. of, 
203. 

Smith, Jeffrey, sexton in 1813, 
85. 

Smith, John, senior, trustee in 
1775) 49. 
Smith, John, bought pew in 

1814, 88. 

Smith, John, senior, bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Smith, John B., helped form 
Jamaica South Union Sabbath 
School in 1864, 108. 

Smith, Joseph, 25. 

Smith, Maria (Sherwood), 203. 

Smith, Mary, bought pew in 
1814, 88. 

Smith, Nehemiah, 
church in 1753, 44. 

Smith, Nicholas, 


1775, 49- si 
Smith, Nicholas, junior, trustee 


in 1775, 49. 

Smith, Nicholas, superintendent 
of Rockaway Road (now 
South Ozone Park) Sunday 
School in 1840, 108. 

Smith, Nicholas Everitt, of 
Jamaica, clergyman, prayer at 
dedication in 1862 of mural 
tablets, 153; biog. of, 203-204. 

Smith, Noah, member of Ja- 
maica Committee of Corre- 
spondence of 1775, 70; names 
his son George Washington 
Smith in 1776, 71; bought pew 
in 1814, 88. 

Smith, Noah, 203. 

Smith, Othniel, bought pew in 
1814, 88; founded scholarship 
at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 93. 


official of 


deacon in 
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Smith, Platt, junior, bought 
pew in 1814, 88. 

Smith, Simeon, bought pew in 
1814, 89. 

Smith, Thomas, trustee in 1841, 


49. 

Smith, Thomas, helped form 
Jamaica South Union Sabbath 
School in 1864, 108. 

Smith, Waters, trustee in 1775, 
49; member Jamaica Commit- 
tee of Correspondence and 
Observation, of Dec. 6, 1774, 
68. 

Smith, William, bought pew in 
1814, 89. 

Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 41, 
42. 

South Ozone Park. See Jamaica 
South. 

Speer, Robert Elliott, secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
speaker at 275th anniversary 
celebration banquet, 182. 


Spencer, Elihu, twelfth pastor, 
missionary to Indians, 58; 
biog. of, 60-61; author of 
“State of the Dissenting In- 
terest in the Middle Colonies 
of America,” 66; his activities 
in behalf of independence, 75. 


Springfield Gardens (formerly 
Springfield), Queens Co., 
Sunday School at, 106, 107, 
108; Presbyterian Church at, 
organized in 1867, 108, 154- 
155; given Jardine pipe organ 
in 1890, 134; Sarah Rebecca 
Higbie organist there, 134; 
early proposal for a church 
made in 1823, 154; Mr. Oakey 
preached at, 154; and became 
pastor in 1876, 156. 
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Starman, Eliza Henrietta. See 
Shelton. 

Stoeltzing, Harry E., first scout- 
Imaster,y etl 2-0) toustee,.. 1180; 
chairman of Church House 
building committee, 180. 

Stone Presbyterian Church. See 
Jamaica—Churches. 

Stowe, George, played violin in 
church, 133; pay in 1850 as 
singer, 133. 

Streets. See Jamaica—Streets. 

Stuyvesant, Balthazar Johannes, 
Dutch clergyman, 15. 

Stuyvesant, Petrus, director- 
general of New Netherland, 
relations with Rev. Richard 
Denton, 4; orders concentra- 
tion of settlements, 5; sends 
Samuel Drisius to preach in 
Rustdorp, 14; grants charter 
to Rustdorp, 14; instructions 
to him regarding the Re- 
formed religion, 15; repri- 
manded, 17. 

Swezey, Dr. Gilbert Hopkins, 
204. 

Swezey, Sarah Ellis (Mrs. 
Harry T. Avey), educator, 
physician, medical missionary 
to India, 123; biog. of, 204- 
205. 

Swezey, Susan Emily (Miller), 
204. 

Synod of Dort, 15, 19. 

Synods, Presbyterian, that of 
Philadelphia formed, 50; 
George McNish its first mod- 
erator, 50; it established fund 
for pious uses, 51; disrupted, 
58; that of New York founded 
College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton University), 59; 
that of Long Island met at 
Jamaica in 1879, 165-166. 
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Talmage, T. DeWitt, clergy- 
man, Presbyterian, eccelsiasti- 
cal trial of, at Jamaica, 165- 
166. 

Taylor, Abigail. See Woolsey. 

Temperance, Pastor Weed 
works for, 98-99; first society 
in Jamaica to promote, formed 
in 1827, 99; all its officers. 
Presbyterians, 99; State so- 
ciety met in Jamaica in 1837, 
99; Jamaica Division No. 21, 
Sons of, formed in, 1844, 99; 
Pearl Union No. 12, Daugh- 
ters of, formed in, 1848, 99; 
Jamaica branch, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, 
formed in 1886, 99-100; Pastor 
Crane works for, 131. 

Tennent, Gilbert, clergyman, 
Presbyterian, 57, 58; leader of 
“New Side” faction of Synod, 
58. 

Thanksgiving Window, memo- 
rial window of church in- 
scribed, 178. See also Memo- 
rials. 

Thomas, John, clergyman, Epis- 
copalian, of Hempstead, L. I., 


41. 

Thompson, William M., clergy- 
man, Presbyterian, missionary 
to Syria, 117. 

Thornber, Jean Catherine. See 
Wilson. 

Thurston, Benjamin, trustee in 
1775, 49. 

Thurston, John, trustee in 1775, 
49; member of Jamaica Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of 
1775, 70; prisoner of war, 72. 

Townsend, Henry, fined for 
permitting a meeting of 
Quakers at his house in Rust- 
dorp, 16. 

Townsend, John, of Rustdorp, 
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banished for promoting 
Quaker meeting in Rustdorp, 
16. 

Trinity Episcopal Church, New 
York City, funds given by 
Jamaica Presbyterian Church 
used in 1705 to finish, 115. 

Trustees, Board of. See Jamaica 
—Churches: First Presby- 
terian. 

Tryon, William, governor of 
province of New York, Ja- 
maica Presbyterian Church 
petitions him for charter in 
1775, 157+ 

Tuthill, Elizabeth Simpson. See 
Duryea. 

Tuthil, Joseph, precentor and 
sexton, 80, 131; bought pew 
in 1814, 89. 

Tuthill, Nathaniel, member Ja- 
maica Committee of Corre- 
spondence of, 1775, 70. 


Underhill, Humphrey, 19. 

Union Hall Academy, George 
Faitoute, principal of, in 1796, 
79. See also Jamaica—Schools. 

United War Veterans of Ja- 
maica, annual memorial ser- 
vice of, in Jamaica Presby- 
terian Church, 184. 

Upham, Lillian Howell. 
McConaughy. 

Urquhart, William, Episcopal 
clergyman, 35; occupies Pres- 
byterian parsonage, 35; con- 
troversy over paying to him 
town ' tax, 36, 37; \dies) 740; 
buried in Prospect Cemetery, 
157; married the widow Tay- 
lor, 209. 

Van Siclen, Miss Abbie B., 
memorial window inscribed 
£0,178. 


See 
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Van Siclen, Abraham, helped 
form Jamaica South Union 
Sabbath School in 1864, 108. 

Van Siclen, Clarence E., memo- 
rial window inscribed to, 178; 
trustee, 180. 

Van Siclen, George E., memo- 
rial window inscribed to, 178. 

Van Siclen, Peter, memorial 
window inscribed to, 178. 

Violin, used in church, 133. 


Walker, Zechariah, first pastor 
of church, a licentiate, 11; 
occupies minister’s house, 11; 
biog. of, 11-12; salary paid in 
wheat and corn, 11; all inhab- 
itants of Jamaica obliged to 
contribute to him, 11; not a 
Presbyterian, 13; left Jamaica 
in 1668, 18. 

War Camp Community Service, 
use of Presbyterian chapel 
turned over to, 174. 

Wascot, John, built fence 
around burial ground in 1668, 
1¢7. 

Wasgatt, Mabel (Shimer) and 
Maude (Shimer) Wharton, 
daughters of Dr. Edgar Dubs 
Shimer, gave window “Faith” 
in memory of him, 136. 

Watts, Isaac (1674-1748), hymn- 
writer, 130, 132. 

Weed, Henry Rowland, seven- 
teenth pastor, 186; biog. of, 
92-93, 97-98; on Board of Di- 
rectors of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 93; his preach- 
ing, 95; attends Hicksite 
meeting, 96; his memories of 
Jamaica Presbyterian Church, 
98; condemns over-indulgence 
in strong liquor, 98-99, forms 
Bible class, 102-103. See 
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Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Weitz, Paul G., first superin- 
tendent of Junior department 
of Bible School, 111. 

Wells, Edgar Terry, 205. 

Wells, Herman J., fourteenth 
superintendent of Bible 
School, 109. 

Wells, Paul Dedrick, of Ja- 
maica, clergyman, biog. of., 
205-206. 

Wells, Ruth (Dedrick), 205. 

Westminster Assembly, 2, 15; 
directions of, for congrega- 
tional singing, 131. 

Westphalia, treaty of, 2. 

Wharton, Maude (Shimer). See 
Wasgatt. 

White, Charles M., member of 
Church House building com- 
mittee, 180; trustee, 180. 

Whitefield, George, clergyman, 
evangelist, preached in Ja- 
maica in 1740 and 1764, 55, 58. 

Whitehead, Jonathan, justice, 
his decision helps quell riot in 
Jamaica, 47. 

Wickes, Eliphalet, 208; member 
church building committee in 
1812, 84; bought pew in 1814, 
89; native of Huntington, L. 
I., trustee and elder, 89; 
founded = scholarship in 
Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, 93; vice-president of 
first Jamaica Temperance So- 
ciety, 99; president Jamaica 
Branch Bible Society, 1o1. 

Wickes, Eliza (Herriman), 
mother of three clergymen, 
206-208. 

Wickes, Eliza Martha, first su- 
perintendent of Bible School, 
104, 109. 
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Wickes, Henry, of Jamaica, 
clergyman, biog. of, 206-207. 


Wickes, John, of Jamaica, 
clergyman, biog. of, 207. 

Wickes, Martha (Herriman), 
208. 

Wickes, Thomas, bought pew 
in 1814, 89. 


Wickes, Thomas, of Jamaica, 
clergyman, biog. of, 207-208. 

Wickes, Thomas Scudder, of 
Jamaica, clergyman, biog. of, 
208, 

Wickes, Van Wyck, bought 
pew in 1814, 89; president of 
first Jamaica Temperance So- 
ciety, 99; father of Henry, 
John, and Thomas, three cler- 
gymen, 206-208. 

Wilkin, Miss Josephine D., first 
president of Bible School Mis- 
sionary Society, 111. 

Wilmot, Walter, tenth pastor, 
biog. of, 57; preaches to In- 
dians, 57, 115-116; buried in 
Prospect Cemetery, 156. 

Wilson, Charles Francis, 209. 

Wilson, Jean Catherine (Thorn- 
ber), 209. 

Wilson, Norman _ Alexander, 
clergyman, biog. of, 208-209. 

Winans, George Woodruff, 
thirteenth superintendent of 
Bible School, 109. 

Woman’s_ Christian ‘Temper- 


ance Union, Jamaica Branch . 


formed in 1886, 99-100, 162- 
163. 

Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society, formed, 
162. 

Women’s League, formed in 
1929, 162; tablet in memory 
of Amanda S. Carpenter given 
by, 178; conducts thrift shop, 
181. 
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Wood, Jonas, 25. 

Woodhull, Nathaniel, general, 
in American Revolution, 
wounded in Jamaica, 70. 

Woodruff, William, third pas- 
tor, 19-20. 

Woolley, Joseph J., clergyman, 
Methodist Episcopal, chaplain 
8th Connecticut Regiment, 
preached in Jamaica Presby- 
terian Church in 1861, 151. 

Woolsey, Abigail (Taylor), 209. 

Woolsey, Benjamin, of Jamaica, 
clergyman, 40; biog. of, 209- 
210: 

Woolsey, George, captain, of 
Jamaica, 209. 

World War, young men and 
women of church enlist for 
service in, 174-175; memorial 
service for four who died in 
the service of their country, 
176. 

Wright, Benjamin, bought pew 
in 1814, 89. 

Wright, Jacob, captain at Battle 
of Long Island, 71. 


Yellow fever epidemic in 1702 
in New York City, 32. 

Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Jamaica, organized in 
First Presbyterian Church in 
1871, 120; many Presbyterians 
active in formation of Central 
Queens branch of, 120-122. 

Young Men’s League of church 
formed, 167. 

Young People’s Association of 
church formed in 1886, 163. 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Jamaica, the Ja- 
maica Presbyterian Church 

active in forming, 120. 
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